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SERMON LIX. 

On our present Ignorance of the Ways of God. 



John, xiii, 7, 

Jesus ansnvered and said unto him^ What I do, thou 
knowest not now ; but thou shalt know hereafter. 

T^HESE words of our Lord were occasioned by a 
circumstance in his behaviour which appeared 
mysterious to his disciples. When about to celebrate 
his last passover, he meant to give them an instructive 
lesson of condescension and humility. The mode 
which he chose for delivering this instruction, was the 
emblematical action of washing their feet When 
Simon Peter saw his Master addressing himself to the 
performance of so menial an oflSce, he exclaims with 
the greatest surprise, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? 
Our Lord replies in the words of the text, What I 
do, thou knowest not now ; but thou shalt know herC' 
after. " My behaviour, in this instance, may seem 
" unaccountable to you at present; but you shall 
" afterwards receive a satisfactory explanation of the 
«* intent of that symbol which I now employ." 

The expressions of a Divine person on this occa- 
sion, can very naturally and properly be applied to 
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2 ox OUR PRESENT IGNORANCE SERM. LIX. 

various instances, where the conduct of Providence, 
in the administration of human affairs, remains dark 
and mysterious to us. What I do thou Jcnowest not 
noxv. We must for a while be kept m ignorance of 
tlie designs of Heaven. But this ignorance, though 
necessary at present, is not always to continue. A 
time shall come when a commentary shall be afforded 
on all that is now obscure ; when the veil of mystery 
shall be removed ; and full satisfaction be given to 
every rational mind. Thou shalt knoxv hereafter. This 
is the doctrine which I propose to iUustrate in tlie 
following discourse. 

I. Our Saviour's words lead us to observe, tliat 
many things in the conduct of Providence are at pre- 
sent mysterious and uninteUigible. The truth of 
this observation will not be called in question. It is 
indeed very readily admitted by all ; and ever shice 
the beginning of the world has been the foundation 
of many a complaint, and of much scepticism con- 
cerning the government of Heaven. — That human 
affairs are not left to roll on according to mere chance, 
and that Providence interposes in them to a certain 
degree, is made evident by various tokens to every 
candid mind. But the perplexity and trouble of the 
thoughtful enquirer arises from obscndng that Provi- 
dence appears not to pursue any regular or consistent 
plan* An unaccountable mixture of light and dark- 
ness jiresents itself to us, when w^e attempt to trace 
the affairs of the world up to any w^ise and righteous 
administration. We see justice and order begun ; 
but on many occasions they seem to be deserted. 
The ray of light which we had traced for a while 
suddenly forsakes us ; and, w^here we had looked lor 

18 



StUM. LIX. OF THE WAYS OP GOD. S 

the continuance of order, we meet with confusion 
and disappointment. — For instance; 'when we exa- 
mine the constitution of the human mind, we discern 
evident marks of its being framed with a view to 
favour and reward virtue. Conscience is endowed 
with signal authority to check vice. It brings home 
uneasiness and remorse to the bad; and it soothes 
and supports the righteous with self-approbation and 
peace. The ordinary course of human things is made 
to coincide in some degree with this constitution 
of our nature. The worthy and the good are, in 
general, honoured and esteemed. He that walketh 
uprightly is, for the most part, found to walk surely. 
The chief misfortunes that be&l us in life can be 
traced to some vices or follies which we have com- 
mitted ; and it almost never happens but the sinner* s 
own wickedness is made sooner or later to repr&oe him^ 
and his backslidings to correct him. 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, 
of a wise and a benevolent administration of the uni- 
verse. We cannot avoid perceiving that the Almighty 
hath set his throne Jbrjndgment. At the same time, 
when we pursue our enquiries, the Almighty appears 
to hold back the face of his throne^ and to spread his 
cloud upon it.^ For in looking abroad into the 
world, how many scenes do we behold which are far 
from corresponding with any ideas we could form of 
the government of Heaven ? Many nations of the 
earth we see lying in a state of barbarity and misery ; 
sunk in such gross ignorance as degrades them below 
the rank of rational beings ; or abandoned to be the 
prey of cruel oppression and tyranny. When we 

• Job, xxvi. 9. 



4 ON OUR PRESENT IGNORANCE 8ERM. LIX. 

look to the state of individuals around us, we hear 
the lamentations of the unhappy on every hand. 
We meet with weeping parents, and mourning friends. 
We behold the young cut off in the flower of their 
days, and the aged left desolate in the midst of sor- 
rows. The useful and virtuous are swept away, and 
the worthless left to flourish. The lives of the best 
men are often filled with discouragements and disap- 
pointed hopes. Merit languishes in neglected soli- 
tude ; and vanity and {H'esumption gain the admir- 
ation of the world. From the scourge of calumny, 
and from the hand of violence, the injured look up 
to God as the Avenger of their cause ; but often they 
look up in vain.. He is a God that hideth himself. 
He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret place of dark- 
ness ; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in light to which 
no man can approach. Resignation may seal up their 
lips; but in silence they drop the tear and mourn 
while they adore. 

Such, it must not be dissembled, are tlie difficulties^ 
which encounter us when we attempt to trace the 
present ways of God. At the same time, upon reflec- 
tion, we may be satisfied that causes can be assigned 
for things appearing in this unfavourable light : and 
that there is no reason to be surprised at the Divine 
conduct being mysterious at present. 

The monarchy of the universe is a great and com- 
plicated sysljem. It comprehends numberless genera- 
tions of men, who are brought forth to act their parts 
for* pulposes unknown to us. • It includes two' worlds 
at once; the world that now is, and which is only a 
small portion of existence; and a world that is to come, 
which endures for eternity. To us, no more than 
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the beginnings of things are visible. We see only 
some broken parts of a great whole. We trace but 
a few links of that chain of being, which, by secret 
connections, binds together the present and the 
future. Such knowledge is afforded us as is sufficient 
for supplying the exigencies and wants of our present 
state ; but it does no more. Peeping abroad fh)m n 
dark comer of the universe, we attempt in vain to 
explore the counsels that govern the world. It is an 
attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with a scanty 
line ; and with a feeble wing to ascend above the 
stars. In any complicated work, even of human art, 
it is found necessary to be acquainted with the design 
of the whole, in order to judge of the fitness of its 
parts. In a scheme so complex as the administration 
of the world, where all the parts refer to one another, 
and where what is seen is oflen subordinate to what 
is invisible, how is it possible but our judgments 
must be oflen erroneous, and our complaints ill- 
founded ? If a peasant or a cottager be incapable of 
judging of the government of a mighty empire, is it 
surprising that we should be at a loss concerning the 
conduct of the Almighty towards his creatures? 
What I do thou knawesf not nffw. 

But, on this argument still more can be said for 
our satisfaction. We are to observe, that complete 
information respecting the ways of God, not only 
was not to be expected here; but, moreover, that it 
would have been hurtful, if granted to us in our 
present state. It would have proved inconsistent 
with that state ; with the actions which we have to 
perform in it, and the duties we have to fulfil. It 
would indeed have overthrown the whole design of 

B 3 



6 ON OUR PRE8ENX IGNORANCE 8ERM. LIX. 

our being placed in this world. We are placed here 
under the trial of our virtue. Ignorance of the 
events that are ordained to befal us, ignorance of 
the plans and decrees of heaven, enter necessarily 
into a state of triaL In order to exercise both our 
intellectual and moral powers, and to carry them 
forward to improvement, we must be left to find our 
way in the midst of difficulties and doubts, of hard- 
ships and sufferings. We must be taught to act our 
part with constancy, though the reward of our con- 
stancy be distant. We must learn to bear with 
patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay 
upon us, though we see not the reason of the hard- 
ships he inflicts. If we were let into the secret of 
the whole plan of Providence ; if the justice of 
Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, made 
manifest to our view, man would no longer be the 
creature he now is, nor would his present state 
answer any purpose of discipline or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity 
now take place in the course of things. Our present 
atate can be no other than a state of twilight or 
dawn, where dubious forms shall oft;en present them- 
selves to us, and where we shall find ourselves in a 
middle condition between complete light and total 
darkness. Had we enjoyed no evidence of a just 
Judge ruling the earth, and of his providence inter- 
posing in our a£&irs, virtue would have been alto- 
gether deprived of its encouragement and support 
Had the evidence^ on the other hand, been so strong 
as to place the hand of the Almighty constantly 
befinre our eyes, the intention of our present 
existence would have been defeated, and no trial of 
yiitue have remained Instead, therefore, of com- 
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plaining of the obscurity which at present cox'ers the 
conduct of Providence, we see that on the whole, 
we have reason to submit and adore. 

II. The text suggests that, though what God is 
doing, or what he intends to do, we know not now, 
yet there is ground to believe, that at some future 
period we shall receive information. What I do^ 
thou knowest not noWj but thou shalt know hereq/ier. 
The question here arises, what that hereqfier is, to 
which we are to look for the solution of our present 
doubts ? 

In the first place, hereafter may, on some occa- 
sions, refer to the subsequent course of events in 
this world. It often happens that the consequences 
of things throw light on the designs of God. The 
history of Providence, in proportion as it advances, 
disembroils itself. TTiough our present condition 
forbids extensive and complete information, yet as 
much is sometimes allowed to appear as gives us 
favourable openings into the righteous and benevo- 
lent counsels of Heaven. — Thus in the public affairs 
of the world it has been frequently seen, that from 
the most unpromising causes important and benefi- 
cent effects have, in the sequel, arisen. In our own 
country, at one period, the violent pasisions of a 
prince gave beginning to the Reformation. At 
another period, arbitrary attempts against religion 
and liberty occasioned that happy Revolution which 
has formed the »ra of national prosperity. In many 
instances, the wrath of man has been made to praise 
God. Those' wars and commotions that shake the 
moral world have answered similar purposes with 

B 4 



8 ON OUR PRESENT IGNORANCE SERM. LIX. 

jtempests in the natural world, of purging the air 
from noxious vapours, and restoring it to a tempera- 
ture more sound and wholesome. From the midst 
of confusion, order has been made to spring; and 
from temporary mischief, lasting advantages to arise. 
— — In all cases of this nature, with which sacred 
and civU history abounds, secret designs of Heaven 
were going on, which were unfolded in the end. 
The wheel was always in motion. The hand of the 
clock was advancing with unperceivcd progress, till 
the mcHnent came of its striking the appointed hour. 

In like manner, with respect to individuals, there 
is often a hereafier in the course of their lives, which 
discloses and justifies the ways of God. Not to 
mention the good effects which nriisfortunes are 
found to produce on the minds of men, by checking 
their vices, and correcting their errors, innumerable 
exemplifications can be given, of misfortunes paving 
their way to ftiture advancement in the world. We 
are always querulous and impatient when designs 
fiucceed not according to our wish. Ignorance of 
what futurity is to bring forward, occupied with 
nothing but the present, we exclaim. Where is God ? 
Where the sceptre of righteousness ? Hath he for- 
gotten to he gracious ? or doth he indeed see, and is 
there knowledge in the Most High ? God seeth not as 
man seeth : He looketh not merely to what you suffer, 
but to what the effect of these sufferings is to be. 
Consider only in how different a light the patriarch 
Joseph would view the events of his life, after he had 
seen in what they had terminated, from the light in 
which he saw them when led away by the Ishmaelites 
as a slave, or when thrown by Potiphai* into the 
Egyptian prison. We murmur against Providence, 
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just as the impetuous youth frets agamst his instruct 
tors and tutors, who are keeping him under a strict^ 
and, as he thinks, a needless, discipline. He knows 
not that, by their instruction and discipline, they are 
laying the foundation of his future fortunes ; of the 
wealth which he is to acquire, and of the advance- 
ment to which he is to rise in the world. What may 
justly be said to him by his tutors and instructors, is 
equally applicable to us all under our present state of 
education; What I doj thou Icnowest not naw^ but 

t/iou shalt know hereafter. Regarding, then, the 

unknown issue of all worldly events in this light, let 
us never despair ; let us never think dishonourably 
of the government of God ; but have patience till 
his providence accomplish its designs in its own way 
and at its own time. Although thou sayest thou shalt 
not see fum^ yet judgment is before him; therefore 
trust thou in him. * 

In the second place. The expression of hereafier 
in the text must be understood to refer, in its full 
extent, not to future events in this life, but to a sub- 
sequent state of being. For this life is no more than 
the beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of 
Providence. The seeds are only now sown, of what 
is to ripen and come forth, at the harvest of the 
world, when the revolution of the great moral year 
shall be finished, and the government of God shall 
obtain its full completion. It is the chief scope of 
religion to direct our view to this period ; and it hath 
often taught us, that the knowledge of the ways of 
God, then enjoyed by the blessed, shall constitute a 

* Job, xzxv. 14. 
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chief article of their felicity. Now we see through a 
glass darkly; but then face to face. Now we know in 
part ; but then we shall know even as we are known. 
When that which is peffect is come^ then that which is 
in part shaU be done away. In God^s light we shall 
see tight. * The reasons that required obscurity to 
remain for a while on the ways of God no longer 
subsist. The education of good men is completed ; 
and the intention of those steps of education, which 
once they could not comprehend, now becomes 
i^parent. — Why this man was prematurely carried 
away from the world in the beginning of a promising 
course; why that deserving family were left over- 
whelmed with grief and despair, by the loss of one 
who was their sole benefactor and support; why 
friendships cemented by tender ties were suddenly 
torn asunder by death ; these are enquiries to which 
we can now make no reply ; and which throw a dark 
gloom over /the conduct of the Almighty. But the 
spirits of the just above, who are admitted to a 
larger view of the ways of God, see the reasons of 
such counsels. They see that one man was season* 
ably taken away from dangers and evils to come, 
which, unknown to him, were hovering over his 
head. They see that Providence was in secret pre- 
paring unexpected blessings for the family who 
appeared to be left disconsolate and hopeless. They 
see that it was time for friendships to be dissolved, 
when their longer continuance would to some of the 
parties have proved a snare. Where we behold 
nothing but the rod of power stretched forth, they 
discern an interposition of the hand of mercy. 

• 1 Cor. xiii. 10. 12. Piwdin xxxvi. 9. 
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Let us wait till this promised hereafter arrive, and 
we shall in like manner be satisfied concerning the 
events that now disturb and perplex usi We shall 
then know why so much darkness and misery have 
been so long permitted to remain on the earth, and 
so much oppression and tyranny to prevail among 
the nations. We shall see rising as from the ashes 
of the whole word, a new and beautiful structure ; 
new heavens and a new earthy wherein dwellelh right* 
eousness. As wide as is the difference between the 
appearance of the world when it lay in its primitive 
chaos, mthotU Jbrm -nnd void, and the appearance it 
has now assumed, when resplendent with the light 
of the sun, and decked with the beauties of nature ; 
such is the difierence between the divine plans in 
their b^innings, and in their full completion. At 
the conclusion, and not till then, the glory of the 
Lord shall become manifest to all; and, as it is 
described in the book of the Revelation, a voice 
shall be heard Jrom every creature which is in heaven 
and an the earth, and under the earth, saying. Blessing 
and honour, and power and glory, be to him that 
sitteth on the throne. Great and marvellous are thy 
works. Lord God Almighty: Just and true are thy 
ways, thou King qf saints. * 

Application of the doctrines that have been illus- 
trated may be made to two classes of men. 

First, To sceptics ; who, from the present myste- 
rious conduct of Providence^ hastily draw the con- 
clusion, that no government is exercised over 
human affiursi but that all things are suffered indis- 

* Rev. ▼. IS.— XV. 5. 
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criminately tx) come alike to all men. — I have shewn 
that, from the inadequate views which we are at 
present able to take of the general system, such 
mysterious appearances of Providence must be 
expected to take place. Not only so, but I have 
also shewn it to be fit and necessary that this mixture 
of obscurity should now remain ; as a fidl display of 
regular justice and order would be inconsistent with 
the moral improvement of men in this life. — Let me 
desire the sceptic to look to the state of the natural 
world. When he thinks of the order and magnifi- 
cence that prevail in it, he will, perhaps, be unwilling 
to pronounce it the mere production of chance. He 
cannot but recognize the hand of intelligence, and 
acknowledge it to have proceeded from a designing 
cause. I ask him, whether in the natural world he 
discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appear- 
ances as are to be found in the moral world ? Are not 
destructive storms, burning mountains, uninhabitable 
deserts, as difficult to be reconciled to his precon- 
ceived ideas of supreme wisdom and goodness in the 
Creator, as the sufferings and afflictions which in the 
course of providence be£il the just? The natural and 
moral world are, in this respect, counterparts to one 
another. Both are marked with the same cha- 
racters, and carry the impress of the same powerful 
and gracious hand. In both, it is evidently the 
intention of the first author not to render every thing 
level to our capacity j but in the midst of high design 
^nd order, to allow certain objects to appear, which 
contradict the ideas we have formed, and mock our 
vain researches. Now, if we are obliged to admit 
that the order and beauty of the natural world 
sufficiently prove it to be the work of a wise Creator, 
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notwithstanding the seeming deformities which it 
exhibits ; are we not led by the same train of 
reasoning to conclude, that the moral world is under 
the direction of a wise Govemour, though much of 
what he now does we cannot satisfactorily explain. 

Secondly f The doctrine of the text is to be appUed 
not only for silencing sceptics, but for comforting the 
pious. Never let them be dejected by the darkness 
which now covers the ways of the Almighty. If he 
withdraw himself from their view, it is not because 
he neglects them ; but because they are incapable of 
comprehending his designs ; because it were not for 
their good that all his designs were revealed to 
them, — instead of perplexing themselves about what 
is obscure, let them rest on the clear and authentic 
discoveries that have been given of the Divine good- 
ness. Let them rest on those great and signal facts 
that prove it ; particularly on that illustrious fact, 
the redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. He 
that spared not his own Son^ but gave him up for us all^ 
will assuredly not always conceal himself from those 
who serve him. TTiough what he does they know 
not now^ the time approaches when thei/ shall know 
hereafter. Till that time come, let them hielieve and 
trust; let them hope and adore. From this con- 
clusion let them never depart, that to fear God and 
keep his commandments^ is in every situation the 
truest wisdom ; that if there be government in the 
universe at all, the virtuous and the worthy are 
loved and protected by Heaven : that in due season 
they shall reap if they faint not ; for the care of them 
is with the Lord, and their reward with the Most High. 



SERMON LX. 



On the Slavery of Vice, 



2 Peter, ii. 19. 

While they promise them liberty ^ they themselves are the 
servants of corruption ; Jbr of whom a man is 
overcome^ of the same is he brought in bondage. 

Tl OND AGE and subjection are disagreeable sounds 
"*"^ to the ear, disagreeable ideas to the mind. The 
advocates of vice, taking advantage of those natural 
impressions, have in every age employed them for 
discrediting religion. They represent it as the 
bondage and confinement of the free-bom soul of 
man ; as a state of perpetual constraint, formed by 
a system of severe rules, which designing men have 
contrived to impose as fetters on the multitude. On 
the other hand, they paint a licentious course to 
themselves, and hold it out to the world, as the gay 
and pleasurable enjoyment of life ; where, having 
surmounted the prejudices of education, and the 
timorous scruples of conscience, men can think and 
act at pleasure, and give full scope to every wish of 
the heart — But what if those pretended sons of 
freedom be themselves held in miserable subjection, 
and their boasts of liberty be no more than the 
swelling words qf vanity ? The Apostle asserts in the 
text, that, while they promise liberty to others, they 
are the servants^ or slavey of corruption^ overcome and 
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brought into bondage by it. This asseiHon of the 
Apostle I propose to illustrate. I shall endeavour to 
make it appear, that no true liberty can arise from 
vice; that bad men undergo the worst servitude; 
and that no one is free, but he who is virtuous and 
good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing false ideas 
of liberty, and shewing in what it truly consists. We 
are not to imagine that to be free, imports our being 
set loose from restraint or rule of every kind. No 
man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to act 
always as he pleases, and to gi'atify every wish he 
forms. The nature of the human state necessarily 
imposes on all men various restraints. The laws of 
society allow no one to indulge himself in pursuits or 
pleasures that are injurious to his neighbour. Even 
our own nature limits our pleasures within certain 
bounds. All our desires cannot be gratified together. 
They frequently interfere, and require him who 
would indulge one favourite passion, to deny himself 
in another. Distinctions, therefore, must be made, 
preferences be given, and some general regulations of 
conduct be observed, by every one who consults his 
own welfare. If there be any regulation which 
ensures us of safety and happiness, to be disengaged 
from the observance of that regulation is no article 
of liberty ; at least of such liberty as a wise man 
would wish to enjoy. It is in effect to be turned 
loose to our own ruin. It is such liberty as a blind 
man enjoys, of wandering at random, and striking 
into every devious path, without a guide to direct his 
steps, and save him from destruction. 

That unbounded licentiousness, therefore, which. 
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sinners prefer to every regulation of conduct, is 
altogether different from true freedom. It is in 
moral behavioiu: the same as anarchy is in a state, 
where law and order are extinct. Anarchy, surely, 
is no less incompatible with true liberty than absolute 
despotism ; and of the two it is hard to say which 
is the least eligible, or the most miserable state. 
Liberty by no means supposes the absence of all 
government. It only supposes that the government 
under which we are placed is wise; and that the 
restraints to which we voluntarily submit ourselves 
have been contrived for the general interest 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our being 
placed in such circumstances, that, within the bounds 
of justice and good order, we can act according to 
our own deliberate choice, and take such measures 
for our conduct as we have reason to believe are 
conducive to our welfare j without being obstructed 
either by external force, or by violent internal impulse. 
This is that happy and dignified state which every 
wise Man eamestiy wishes to enjoy. The advantages 
which result from it are chiefly these three : freedom 
of choice; independence of mind; boldness and 
security. In opposition to these distinguisliing cha- 
racters of liberty, I now proceed to shew that, in the 
first place, vice deprives bad men of free choice in 
their actions; that, in the second place, it brings 
them under a slavish dependence on external circum- 
stances ; and that, in the third place, it reduces them 
to that abject, cowardly, and disquieted state which 
is essentially characteristic of bondage. 

I. Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives 
sinners of the power of free choice, by bringing them 

19 
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under the dominion of passions and habits. Religion 
and virtue address themselves to reason. They call 
us to look round on every side ; to think well of the 
consequences of our actions; and, before we take 
any step of importance, to compare the good with 
the evil that may ensue from it. He, therefore, who 
follows their dictates, acts the part of a man who 
freely consults, and chooses, for his own interest. 
But vice can make no pretensions of this kind. It 
awaits not the test of deliberate comparison and 
choice ; but overpowers us at once by some striking 
impression of present advantage or enjoyment. It 
hurries us with the violence of passion ; captivates 
us by the allurements of pleasure ; or dazzles us by 
the glare of riches. The sinner yields to the impulse, 
merely because he cannot resist it. Reason remon- 
strates; conscience endeavours to check him; but 
all in vain. Having once allowed some strong passion' 
to gain the ascendant, he has thrown himself into the 
middle of a torrent, against which he may sometimes 
faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream 
bears him along. In this situation he is so far from' 
being free, that he is not master of himself. He 
does not go, but is driven; tossed, agitated, and 
impelled ; passive, like a ship to the \iolence of the 
waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyran- 
nical sway, its vehemence may by degrees subside. 
But when, by long indulgence, it has established 
habits of gratification, the sinner^s bondage becomes* 
then more confirmed, and more miserable. For 
during the heat of pursuit, he is little capable of 
reflection. But when his ardour is abated,* and, 
nevertheless,, a vicious habit rooted, he has fhU 

VOL. III. c 
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leisure to perceive the heavy yoke he has brought 
upon himself. How many slaves do we see in 
the world to intemperance, and all kinds of criminal 
pleasure, merely iJirough the influence of customs, 
which they had allowed to become so inveterate 
that it was not in their power to alter them ? Axe 
they not often reduced to a condition so wretched, 
that when their licentious pleasures have become 
utterly insipid, they are still forced to continue them, 
solely because they cannot refrain ; not because the 
indulgence gives them pleasure, but because absti- 
nence would give them pain; and this too, even 
when they are obliged at last to condemn their 
habits of life, as injuring their fortune, impairing 
their constitution, or disgracing their character? 
Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it. 
Hitherto shalt thou come^ and no farther. Having 
once entered into its territories, it is not in our 
power to make a retreat when we please. He tJiat 
comnUtteth sin is the servant of sin. No man who 
has once yielded up the government of his mind, 
and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can 
tell how far these may carry him. He may be 
brought into such a desperate state, that nothit^ 
^hall remain for him but to look back with regret 
upon the forsaken path of innocence and libertj^^ 
and severely conscious of the tliraldom he suffers, to 
groan under fetters which he despairs of throwii]^ 
off. Can the Ethiopian change his skin^ or the leopard 
his spots ? Then mojf ye also do good, who are accus-^ 
tomed to do evil? * 

Vice confiims its dominion, and extends it stiU 
farther over the soul, by compelling the sinner to 

* Jeremiah, xiii* 2S. 
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support one crime by means of another. Not only 
is he enslaved to those vices which take their rise 
from his own inclination, but they render others 
necessary, to which, against his inclination, he 
must submit ; and thereby strengthen the command- 
ing power of iniquity within him. The immoderate 
love o£ pleasure, for instance, leads him into expense 
beyond his fortune. In order to support tliat 
expense, he is obliged to have recourse to law and 
dishonourable methods of gain, which originally he 
despised. To cover these, he is forced upon arts c/£ 
dissimulation and fraud. One instance of fraud 
obliges him to support it by another ; till, in the end, 
there arises a character of complicated vice ; ofluxury* 
shooting forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, 
and perhaps cruelty. It is thus that one favourite 
passion brings in a tribe of auxiliaries, to complete 
the dominion of sin. Among alLour corrupt passions 
there is a strong and intimate connection. When 
any one of them is adopted into our family, it 
never quits us imtil it has fathered upon us all its 

kindred. By such means as these, by the 

violence of passions, by the power of habits, and 
by the connection of one vice with anothei, sin 
establishes that servitude over the will, which 
deprives bad men of all power of free choice in their 
actions. 

II. The slavery produced by vice appears in the 
dependence under which it brings the sini er to 
circumstances of external fortune. One i f the 
favourite characters of liberty is, the indepei dence 
it bestows. He who is truly a free man is ab)ve ijl 
servile compliances, and abject subjection. He is 

c « 
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able to rest upon himself; and while he regards hia 
superiors with proper deference, neither debases 
himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted to 
purchase their favour by dishonourable means. But 
the sinner has forfeited every privilege of this nature. 
His passions and habits render him an absolute, 
dependant on the world, and the world's favour j 
on the uncertain goods of fortune, and the fickle, 
humours of men. For it is by these he subsists, 
and among these his happiness is sought; according, 
as his passions determine him to pursue pleasure, 
riches, or preferments. Having no fund within 
himself whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource 
is in things without His hopes and fears all hang upon 
the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes; and is 
moved and shaken by every wind of fortune. This is. 
to be, in the strictest sense, a slave to the world. 

Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on . 
the mind principles of noble independence. T/wr 
upright man is satisfied from Mmseyi He despises 
not the advantages of fortune ; but he centers not 
his happiness in them. With a moderate share of 
them, he can be contented; and contentment is 
felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious of 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the 
providence, and the promises of God, he is exempted 
from servile dependence on other things. He can 
wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. 
Let all things shift around him as they please, he 
believes that, by the divine ordination, they shall be 
made to work together in the issue for his good: 
And therefore, having much to hope from Goc^ and 
little to fear from the world, he can be easy in every. 
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State, One who possesses within himself such an 
establishment of mind, is truly free, — But shall I 
call that man free, who has nothing that is his own, 
nor property assured ; wliose very heart is not his 
own, but rendered the appendage of external things^ 
and the sport of fortune ? Is that man free, let his 
outward condition be ever s6 splendid, whom his 
Imperious passions detain at their call, whom they 
send forth at their pleasure to drudge and toil, and 
to beg his only enjoyment from the casualties of the 
world? Is he free, who must flatter and lie, to 
compass his ends j who must bear with this man's 
caprice, and that man's scorn ; must profess friend- 
ship where he hates, and respect where he contemns ; 
who is not at liberty to appear in his own colours, 
nor to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be 

honest lest he should be poor? Believe it, lio 

chains bind so hard, no fetters are so heavy, as 
those which fasten the corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world; no dependence is more con- 
temptible than that under which the voluptuous, 
the covetous, or the ambitious man lies, to the 
means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the 
boasted liberty which vice promises, as the recom- 
pence of setting us free from the salutary restraints 
of virtue. 

III. Another character of the slavery of vice, is 
that mean, cowardly, and disquieted state to which 
it reduces the sinner. Boldness and magnanimity 
have ever been accounted the native efiects of liberty. 
He who enjoys it, having nothing to apprehend from 
oppressive power, performs the offices, and enjoys the 
comforts of life, with a manly and undisturbed mind. 

c S 
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Hence his behaviour is dignified, and his sentimento 
are honourable j while he who is accustomed to bend 
under servile subjection, has always been found 
mean-spirited, timorous, and base. — Compare, in 
these respects, the virtuous and the vicious man, 
and you will easily see to which of them the charac- 
tieristics of freedom most justly belong. The man 
of virtue relying on a good conscience, and the 
protection of Heaven, acts with firmness and courage ; 
and, in the discharge of his duty, fears not the face 
o£ man. The man of vice, conscious of his low imd 
corrupt aims, shrinks before the stedfast and piercing 
eye of integrity ; is ever looking around him with 
anxious and fearful circumspection, and thinking of 
subterfuges, by which he may escape from danger. 
The one is bold as a lion; the other jftieth when no 
man pwrsueth. To the one, nothing appears c<m- 
temptible, by which he can procure any present 
advantage. The other looks with disdain on what* 
ever would degrade his character. ** I will not,'' says 
h^ <^ so demean myself, as to catch the favour of 
the greatest man, by this or that low art It 
shall not be said or thought of me, that I did 
what was base, in order to make my fortune* 
Let others stoop so low, who cannot be withont 
the favours of the world. But I can want then^ 
and therefore at such a price I will not purchase 
them.*' This is the voice of true liberty) and 
speaks that greatness of mind which it is formed 
to inspire. 

Corresponding to that abject di^iosition which 
characterises a bad man, are the fears that haunt 
him. The terrors of a 'slave dwell on his rnind^ 
and oflen appear in his behaviour. For guilt ia 

16 
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never free from suspicion and alarm. The sinnqr is 
afraid, sometimes, of the partners of his crimes, lest 
they betray him; sometimes, of those who have 
suffered by his crimes, lest they revenge themselves ; 
frequently, of the world around him, lest it .detect 
him ; and, what is worst of all, he is reduced to be 
BSudd of himself. There is a witness within himt 
that testifies against his misdeeds; and threatens 
him in secret, when other alarms leave him. Con- 
science holds up to his view the image of his past 
crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it^ *♦ God 
^ wiU bring every work into judgmentJ^ How 
opposite is such a state as this, to the peaceful 
security arising from the liberty enjoyed by the 

virtuous? Were there nothing more in the 

circumstances of sinners to affix upon them the 
marks of servitude, this alone would be sufficient, 
that, as the Scripture expresses it, through Jear qf 
death they are aU their l^time subject to bondage.*' 
Death sets all other captives free. The slave who 
digs in the mine, or labours at the oar, can rejoice 
at the prospect of li^ng down his burden together 
with his lite ; and tastes the hope of being at last 
on equal terms with his cruel oppressor. But, to 
the slave of guilt there arises no hope from death. 
On the coAitrary, he is obliged to look forward with 
constant terror to this most certain of all events, as 
the conclusion of all his hopes, and the commence- 
ment of his greatest miseries. 

I HAVE tbus set before you such clear and unequi- 
vocal marks of the servitude undergone by sinners, 

^ Heb. ii. 15» 
C 4s 
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as fully verify the assertion in the text^ that a state 
of vice and corruption is a state of bondage. In 
order to perceive how severe a bondage it is» let us 
i^ttend to some peculiar circumstances of aggravation 
which belong to it. 

First, It is a bondage to which the mind itself, the 
native seat of liberty, is subjected. In other cases,, 
a brave man can comfort himself with reflecting that, 
let tyrants do their worst, let prisons or fetters be hi& 
lot, his mind remains unconquered and free. Of 
this liberty, they cannot rob him ; here he moves ia 
a higher sphere, above the reach of oppression or 
confinement. But what avails the show of external 
liberty, to one who has lost the government of 
himself ? As our Saviour reasons in another case, ff 
the lig/U that is in thee be darkness, how great is thai 
darkness ? So we may reason here, if that part of 
thy nature, thy mind, thy will, by which only thou 
canst enjoy and relish liberty, be itself in bondage to 
evil pjassions and habits, how miserable myst be that 
bondage? 

Next, it is aggravated by this consideration, that 
it is a bondage wiiich we have brought upon our- 
selves.. To have been forced into slavery, is misfortune 
and misery. But to have renounced our liberty and 
chosen to be slaves, is the greatest reproach added to 
the greatest misery. Moments there frequently must 
be when a sinner is sensible of the degradation of 
his state; when he feels with pain the slavish 
dependence under which he is brought to fortune 
and the world, ^to violent passions and settled habits, 
and to fears and ^prehensions ansing from consciou& 
guilt. In such moments, how cruel is the reflection, 
that of aU this disgrace and: misery he has been the 

17 . 
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author to himself; that, by voluntary coiqplianCe, he 
has given to his passions that haughty ascendant 
which they now exercise over him ; has forged the 
chains with which he is bound, and sold himself to 
do iniquity* 

Lastly, The servitude of vice is accompanied with 
this farther aggravation, that it is subjection to our 
own servants. Those desires and passions which the 
sinner has raised to lawless nile, were given us asr 
instruments of self-preservation ; but were plainly 
designed to be under the direction of a higher power. 
Of themselves, they are headstrong and blind ; they 
bear all the marks of intended subordination ; and 
conscience is invested with every ensign of authority 
and supremacy^ But sin inverts the whole frame of 
human nature. It compels reason to bow down 
before those passions which it was formed to com- 
mand; and leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace 
the shameful conquests of its ministers and servants. 
It has been always observed that none are so insolent 
in. power, as they who have usurped an authority to 
which they had no right ; and so it is found to hold 
in this instance. The desires and passions of a 
vicious man having on^e obtained an unlimited sway, 
trample him under their feet. They make him feel 
that he is subject to divers, and contradictory as well 
as imperious masters, who often pull him different 
ways. His soul is rendered the receptacle of many 
repugnant and jarring dispositions; and resembles 
some barbarous country, cantoned out into different 
principalities, who are continually waging war on one 
another. — Such is the state into which sinners 
have brought themselves, in order to be free from 
the supposed confinement of virtue. Where they had 
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promised themselves nothing but ease and pleasure^ 
they are made to experience restraints more severe^ 
and mortifications more painful, than any which 
they would have undergone under the discipline of 
re%ion. 

It will perhaps be contended by some, that although 
the representation which has now been given of the 
slavery of sin holds true in certain instances, yet 
that it is applicable only to those who come under the 
description of atrocious sinners. They imagine that 
a certain moderate course may be held in vice, by 
means of which, men, without throwing altogether 
aside the restraints of reason, may enjoy an easy and 
pleasurable life. ' By reasoning thus, my fiiends, 
you flatter and deceive yourselves to your own de- 
struction. Be assured that, by every vicious indul- 
gence, you are making an approach to a state o# 
complete slavery ; you are forfeitii^ a certain share 
of your Uberty ; how soon the whole of it may be 
forfeited, you are not aware. It is true, that all 
which . has now been said of the servitude of siB^ 
applies mily to a character corrupted in the extreme. 
But remember, that to this extreme no man ever 
arrives at once. He passes through many of those in- 
termediate stages, in one of which you are now per-^ 
baps found. Vice always creeps by degrees ; and in^ 
sensibly twines around us those concealed fetters by 
which we are at last completely bound. — As you 
value therefi^e your hherty and your happiness, 
avoid every approach to evil. Consider all vicious 
pleasures as enchanted ground, by entering on which,, 
you will be farther and farther ensnared within the 
magic circle, till at length you are precluded from all 
retreat. The most pure and virtuous man is always 
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the freest. The religion of Christ is justly entitled 
the perfect law of liberty.  It is only when the Son 
makes its Jree^ that we are free indeed: and it was 
witli reason the Psalmist said, / mil walk at Uberty^ 
for I seek thy precepts^ 

* Jamesy 1. 25. t Psalm cxix, 45. 



SERMON LXI. 



On the Importance of Public Worship. 



Psalm xxvi. 8. 

Lord^ I hccve loved the habitation of thy house^ and 
the place where thine honour dwelleth. 

f^OD is a spirit, and they that worship him, must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. That religion 
chiefly consists in an inward principle of goodness, is 
beyond dispute, and that its value and efficacy are 
derived from its effects in purifying the heart, and 
reforming the life. All external services, which have 
not this tendency, are entirely insignificant. They 
degenerate into mere superstition, equally unaccept- 
able to God, and unprofitable to man. Hence they 
are so often treated in Scripture, with high con- 
tempt, when substituted in the room of the important 
duties of a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that external 
services have their own place, and a considerable one 
too, in the system of religion. What their proper 
place is, no one can be at a loss to discern, who will 
only make a just distinction between the means, and 
the end, in religion. It is evident there is danger in 
man's erring here either on one side or other ; and it 
is certain that they have erred on both. Aft:er it was 
observed, that mankind were prone to lay too much 
weight on the external parts of religion, it began to 
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he thought that no weight was to be allowed to theiq 
at all. The time was, when all religion centered in 
attending the duties of the church, and paying 
veneration to whatever was accounted sacred. This 
alone sanctified the character, and compensated every 
blemish in moral conduct. From this extreme the 
spirit of the age seems to be running fast into tlie 
opposite extreme, of holding every thing light that 
belongs to public worship. But if superstition be an 
evil, and a very great one it undoubtedly is, irreligion 
is not a smaller evil : And though the Jbrm of god^ 
liness may often remain when the power of it is 
wanting ; yet the power cannot well subsist where the 
Jbrm is altogether gone. — The holy Psalmist, whos^ 
words are now before us, discovers much better 
principles. Expressing always the highest regard for 
the laws of God, and the precepts of virtue, he 
breathes at the same time a spirit of pure devotion. 
Though loaded with the cares of royalty, an4 
encircled with the splendour of a court, he thought^ 
it well became him to show respect to the great Lprdi 
of nature ; and on many occasions expresses, as he 
does in the text, his delight in the public service of 
the temple. Lord, I have loved the habitation ofthjf^ 
house, and the place where thine honour dweUeth. In 
discoursing from which words, I purpose to show thei 
importance of the public worship of God, and the 
benefits resulting from it I shall consider it in three 
lights ; as it respects God ; as it respects the world ; 
as it respects ourselves. 

I. Let us consider it with respect to God. If 
there exist a Supreme Being, the Creator of the world, 
no: consequence appears more natural and direct than 
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this» that he ought to be worshipped by his creaturesi 
with every outward expression of submission and 
honour. We need only appeal to every man's heart, 
whether this be not a principle which carries along 
with it its own obligation, that to Him who is the 
fountain of our life and the Father of our mercies t 
to Him who has raised up that beautiful structure 
of the universe in which we dwell, and where we 
are siurounded with so many blessings and comforts } 
solemn acknowledgements of gratitude should be 
made, praises and prayers should be ofF^ed, and all 
suitable marks of dependence on him be expressed. -— 
This obligation extends beyond the silent and secret 
sentiments of our hearts. Besides private devotion, 
it naturally leads to associations for public worship ; 
to open and declared professions of respect for tiie 
Deity. Where blessings we received in common, an 
obligation lies upon the community, jointly to acknow« 
le<^ them. Sincere gratitude is always of an open 
and difiiisive nature. It loves to pour itself forth; to 
give free vent to its emotions ; and, before the world, 
to acknowledge and honour a b^iefacton 

So consonant is this to the niriau*al sentiments of 
mankind, that all the nations of the earth have, asr 
if with one consent, agreed to institute some forms of 
won^p ; to hold meetings at certain times in honour 
of their deities. Survey the societies of men in tiidr 
rudest state; explore the Afiican deserts, the wilds ci 
America, or the distant islands of the ocean ; and 
you will find that over all the earth some reli- 
gious ceremonies have obtained. You will every 
where trace, in one fiMtn or other, the temple, the 
pviest, and the offering. Ilie prevalence of the moat 
absurd superstitionsr fiinn^es thia testimony to the 
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truth, that in the hearts of all men the principle is 
ttigraved, of worship being due to that invisible 
Power who rules the world. — Herein consists the 
great excellency of the Christian religion, that it hatii 
instructed us in the ^mple and spiritual nature oi 
that won^ip. Disencumbered of idle and unmean- 
ing ceremonies, its ritual is pure, and worthy of a 
Divine Author. Its positive institutions are few in 
number, most significant of spi]ritual things, and 
directly conducive to good life and practice. How 
inexcusable, then, are we, if, placed in such happy 
circumstances, the sense of those obligations to tiie 
public worship of God shall be obliterated among 
us^ which the light of nature inculcated, in some 
measure, on the most wild and barbarous nations ! 

The refinements of false philosophy have indeed 
suggested this shadow of objectiont that God is too 
great to stand in need of any external service from, 
his creatures f that our expressions of praise and 
honour are misplaced with respect to Him, who is 
above all honour and all praise ; that in his sight, the 
homage we seek to pay must appear contemptible y 
and is therefore in itself superfluous and .trifling. 

But who hath taught those vain reason^cs, that 

all expressions of gratitude and honoin: towaida a 
superior become unsuitable, merely because that 
superior needs not any returns? Were they ever 
indebted to one whose favours they had it not^ in 
their power to repay ; and did they, on that account, 
feel themselves set loose frcun every ohligation^ to 
acknowledge, and to praisetheir benefactor ? On* the> 
contrary, the more disinterested his beneficence was, 
did not gratitude, in any ingenuous mind, bum with 
the greater ardour, and prompt tliem the more 
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eagerly to seize every opportunity of pubKcly testi- 
fying the feelings of their hearts? Almighty 

God, it is true, is too great to need our service or 
homage. But he is also too good not to accept it, 
when it is the native expression of a grateful and 
generous mind. If pride and self sufficiency stifle all 
sentiments of dependence on our Creator ; if levity, 
and attachment to worldly pleasures, render us 
totally neglectful of expressing our thankfulness to 
Him for his blessings ; do we not hereby discover 
such a want of proper feeling, such a degree of 
hardness and corruption in our affections, as shows 
us to be immoral and unworthy ; and must justly 
expose us to the high displeasure of Heaven ? On 
the contrary, according to every notion which we 
can form of the Father of the universe, must it not 
be acceptable to him to behold his creatures properly' 
affected in heart towards their great Bene&ctor; 
assembling together to express, in acts of worship, 
that gratitude, love, and reverence which they owe 
him; and thus nourishing and promoting in one 
another an affectionate sense of his goodness ? Are 
not such dispositions, and such a behaviour as this, 
intimately connected with all virtue ? 

O comCf let us ^worship and bow down / let us kneef 
before the Lord our Maker. For he is our God; 
and we are the Jlock of his pasture. Enter into his 
gates with thanksgiving, and his courts with praise. 
The prayer qf the upright is his delight. It cometh 
before him as incense, and the uplifting qf their hands 

as the evening sacrifice. Having thus shown the 

reasonableness of public worship with respect to God, 
let us now. 
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II. CoxsiDER its importance in another view, as it 
respects the world. When we survey the general state 
of mankind, we find them continually immersed in 
worldly af&irs; busied about providing the necessaries 
of life, occupied in the pursuits of their pleasures, or 
eagerly prosecuting the advancement of their interests. 
In such a situation of things, a small measure of 
reflection might convince any one, that without some 
returns of sacred days, and some solemn calls to public 
worship, it were impossible to preserve in the world 
any sense of objects, so foreign to the general 
current of thought, as an invisible Governour, and a 
future state. If it be of importance to the peace and 
good order of society, that there should prevail among 
men the belief of One in the heavens, who is the 
protector of righteousness and the avenger of crimes ; 
if it be of importance that they be taught to look 
forward to a day of judgment, when they are to be 
broiight to accoimt for their most secret actions, 
and eternally rewarded or punished, according as 
their conduct has been good of evil ; if such prin- 
ciples as these, I say, be of consequence to the 
public welfare, they certainly enforce the authority of 
public worship, and prove the necessity of religious 
instruction. 

I speak now particularly with a view to the mul- 
titude, the great mass and body of the people. We 
all know, how seldom from education, or private 
instruction, they have the advantage of deriving 
sentiments of religion or morality. Early obliged 
to labour for their bread, they would remain all 
their days in gross ignorance of every moral or sacred 
principle, were it not for those public assemblies in 
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which they hear of God, and Christ, and judgment^ 
and heaven, and helL Shut up those temples to 
which they resort with reverence; exclude them 
from the <^pc»tunities they now possess of receiving 
religious instruction^ and imbibing religious ideas; 
and what can you expect them to become ? No other 
than a ^K>cious rabble, who, set free from checks of 
conscience, arid fears of divine vengeance, would be 
prone to every outrage which they could commit with 
impunity. It is well known, that in the early ages of 
the world, sages and legislators who endeavoured to 
tame and to associate the barbarous hordes of men» 
found it necessary for this purpose to have recourse 
to religion. By bringing the rude multitudes to 
worship together, and at stated times and places, to 
join in hymns and songs to their deities, they gradually 
restrained them from violence, and trained them to 
subordination and civilized life. 

During the progress of society in after-periods, 
religious assemblies at church continue, I am per- 
suaded, to have a very considerable influence on the 
civilization and improvement of the people. Even 
independent of eflfect upon the moral principles, by 
leading numbers of them to meet together in an 
orderly way, and in their most decent appearance, 
they tend to humanize and polish their manners. 
They strengthen the social connections, and promote 
friendly intercourse among those who are in the 
same neighbourhood, and in the same lines of life. 
It must, at the same time, be agreeable to every 
humane mind to think, that one day in seven is^ 
allotted for rest to the poor from their daily labours, 
• and for such enjoyments of ease and comfort as their 
station affi)rds. It is the only day which gives them 

18 
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occasion to feel themselves as belonging to the same 
class of beings with their superiors ; when joining 
with them in the same acts of worship, and recog- 
nizing a common Lord. Amidst those distinctions 
which the difference of ranks necessarily introduces 
into human society, it is surely fit that there be some 
occasions when man can meet with man as a brother^ 
in order that the pride of the great may be checked ; 
and the low may be taught that, if they discharge 
properly their appointed part, they have reason to 
expect from the Lord of the universe, the same re* 
wards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, I believe, be generally admitted that forms 
of public worship, and means of religious instruction^ 
are important, on several accounts, for the body of 
the people, and belong to the maintenance of pub- 
lic safety and order. But many who admit this, are 
apt to think, that to the common people alone they 
may be left. To persons of liberal education and 
enlarged minds, what benefit can arise from hearing 
what they already know ; and what, perhaps^ is to be 
inculcated on them by those who are of inferiour 

capacity to themselves ? Admitting this plea of 

superiority which their vanity forms, and setting aside 
for the present any personal obligations they are 
under to worship God, I must ask such persons, how 
they can expect that religious assemblies will be long 
respected by the lower ranks of men, if by men of 
rank and education they are discountenanced and 
fcMTsaken ? Do not they know, that those lower ranks 
are ready to copy the maimers, and to follow the 
example of their superiours in all things ; but as- 
suredly in nothing more than in what appears to set 
them free from restraint, and to gratify Ucentioos- 
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ness ? While they acknowledge the importance, and 
even the necessity of public religion to certain classes 
of men, do they nevertheless contribute by their 
behaviour to defeat the end of public religion, and to 
annihilate that importance which they ascribe to 

it?-^ They are employed in framing laws and 

statutes for preventing crimes, and keeping the dis- 
orderly multitude within bounds ; and at the same 
time by personally discountenancing public worship, 
they are weakening, they are even abolishing, among 
the multitude, that moral restraint which is of more 
general influence upon manners than all the laws 
they frame. In vain they complain of the dishonesty 
of servants, of the insolence of mobs, of the attacks 
of the highwayman. To all these disorders they 
have themselves been accessory. By their own dis- 
regard of sacred institutions, they have disseminated 
profligacy among the people. They have broken 
down the flood-gates which served to restrain the 
torrent ; they have let it loose to overflow the land ; 
and by the growing deluge may themselves be swept 

away. But I must next argue upon a diflferent 

ground ; and proceed, 

III. To set forth the impoilance of the public 
worship of God to every individual in every rank of 
life. Whatever his station be, he is still a man ; and 
has the duties of a man to perform. Were his 
attendance on divine worship of no other eflfect, 
than to add countenance to a salutary institution, this 
alone would render it his duty. But moreover, ,we 
2L%nert it to be his duty on his own account ; if it be 
the duty of every man to use the proper means of 
preserving and foitifying his virtue. All the Christian 
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institutions have a direct tendency to this eiid. They 
all. serve to give warmth to piety, and to add solemnity 
to moral virtue. A very high opinion, indeed, that 
man must have of his own character, who imagines 
that, amidst all the foUies and corruptions of the 
world, he stands in need of no assistance for enabling 
him to act his part with propriety and dignity. 
: The question is not. Whether persons of rank and 
education are to learn any thing that is new to them, 
by frequenting the places of public worship ? The 
great principles of piety and morality are obvious 
and easily known ; and we shall readUy admit, that 
there are many to whom no new instruction is com- 
municated in the house of God. But, my friends, 
the purpose of your going there is to have known 
truths recalled to your mind, and their dormant 
influence awakened; is to have serious meditations 
suggested ; to have good dispositions raised ; to have 
the heart adjusted to a composed and tranquil frame. 
Js there any man of reason and reflection, who will 
not acknowledge such effects, as far as they follow 
from attendance on religious ordinances, to be of the 
most beneficial nature ? These occasional cessations 
from the cares and anxieties of life, these inter- 
xuptions to the bustle and the passions of the world, 
in order to think and hear of eternity, are both a 
relief and an improvement to the mind. By this re- 
treat from its ordinary drcle of thoughts, it is ena- 
bled to return with more clearness and more vigour 
to the business of the world, after a serious and pro- 
per pause. 

But I must ask the persons with whom I now rea- 
son, whether there be no other call to come to God's 
house, than to hear instruction there ? Is not tht: 
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devout adoration of the God of heaven the prin- 
cipal object of our religious assemblies ; and is this 
whiat any man of reflection, and of sober mind, dare 
to make light of? In the temple of the Lord, the 
ridi and the poor, the prince and the peasant, appear 
98 suppliants alike for the protection and favour of 
the Almighty. — - Great and flourishing as thou may- 
est think thyself, know that thou standest as much 
in need of that protection, as the meanest of the 
crowd whom thou beholdest worshipping, with lowly 
reverence, the God of their father^s. The sun of 
prosperity shines at present on thy head, and the fa* 
vourable gale carries thee sofUy along the stream of 
life. But, the Almighty needs only to give the 
word, and instantly the tempest shall rise ; and thy 
frail bark shall be driven into the ocean, and whelmed 
in the deep. In mi/ prosperity I said I shaU never he 
viwed. ThoUf Lord^ didst hide th/jftice, and I wts 
troubkd. Look up, with dread, to that awful hand 
of Providence which is stretched over your heads. 
Remember the instability of all human things; 
remember it, and tremble, ye who despise the devout 
acknowledgement of him who disposes of the human 
fate ! Though ye live many years and rejoice in them 
aUf remember the days of darkness; for they shall be 
$nany.* 

But after all that has been urged on this subject^ 
I am sensible it may be objected, that many who 
make conscience of paying strict regard to the in- 
stitutions of religion, do not appear to have de- 
rived much benefit firom them. They are notf it will 
l)e said, more improved in moral conduct, and in 
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the proper discharge of the several duties of Ufe, 
than others who have been apparently n^Ugent of 
the services of the church. On the contrary, a 
formal regard to these appears to be substituted by 
many in the room of the weightier matters of the 
law. — Though this should be admitted, it goes no 
farther than to show that human weakness, or cor- 
ruption, may defeat the purpose of the most promising 
means of moral improvement. That a superstitious^ 
attention to external worship has too oflen usurped 
the character, and supplanted the place of real 
virtue, wUl not be denied. Admonitions a^tinst so 
dangerous an error cannot be given too oflen.^ But 
because the best things have been often misappUed 
and abused, no argument thence arises for their, 
being undervalued, and thrown aside. So also 
reason, instruction, and discipline of every kind, 
have been frequently perverted to had ends ; and yet 
their intrinsic worth and usefulness remain untouched, 

and acknowledged. Besides this, it cannot be 

admitted that, because religious institutions produce 
not all the good that might be wished, and hoped 
for, they therefore do no good at all. This were a 
rash and ill-founded conclusion. If the morals of 
men are not always amended by them aa they ought 
to have been, there is reason, however,, to think that 
they would have been worse without them. Some 
check is always given by them to open profligacy* 
Some assistance is furnished to good dispositions of 
heart; at least, to decency of mimners. Even 
momentary impressions of seriousness made on the 
thoughtless by the solemnities of religion, are not 
without their fruit They leave generally some 
brace behind them; aad when the tr^^ces are oflea 
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IL While our opinions and ideas are thus changing 
within, the condition of all external things is, at the 
same time, ever changing without us, and around us*, 
Wherever we cast our eyes over the face of nature 
or the monuments of art, we discern the marks c£ 
alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far upon 
the earth, without being presented with many a 
striking memorial of the changes made by time. 
What was once a flourishing city, is now a neglected 
village. Where . castles and palaces stood, fallen 
towers and ruined walls appear. Where the magni- 
ficence of the great shone, and the mirth of the gay 
resounded, there, as the prophet Isaiah describes^ 
the awl and the ratten now dwells thorns come up^ and the 
nettle and the bramble grow in the coarts.-^-^'-^When 
we read the history of nations, what do we read but 
the history of incessant revolution and change ? We 
behold kingdoms alternately rising and falling; peace 
and war taking place by turns; princes, heroes, and 
statesmen, coming forth in succession on the stagey 
attracting our attention for a little by the splendid 
figure they make, and then disappearing and for* 
gotten. We see iJxeJashion of the world assuming aH 
its different forms, and, in all of them, passing awatf* 

But to historical annals there is no occasion for our 
having recourse. Let any one who has made some 
progress in life, recollect only what he has beheld 
passing before him in his own time. We have seen 
our country rise triumphant among the nations ; and 
we have seen it also humbled in its turn. We have 
seen in one hemisphere of the globe new dominions 
acquired, and in another hemisphere our old domi* 
nions lost At home we have seen factions and 
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constitution of his nature, and afterwards made to 
shine with fairer and fuller lustre by the revelation 
of the gospel in Jesus Christ Its brightness may . 
sometimes be stronger, and sometimes weaker, accord* 
ing to the mediums by which it is conveyed : but still, 
as far as the instructions delivered from the pulpit are- 
illuminated by the ray fi^m heaven, they are the truths 
of God, and ought to be received as such. Refine- 
ments of vain philosophy, or intricate subtleties of 
Uieological controversy, are undoubtedly not entitled 
to such regard. But when the great principles of 
natural or revealed religion are discussed ; when the 
important doctrines of the gospel concerning the life, 
and sufferings, and death of our blessed Redeemer 
are displayed ; or useful instructions regarding the re- 
gulation of life, and the proper discharge of our seve- 
ral duties, are the subjects brought into view ; it is 
not then the human speaker, but the divine authority, 
that is to be regarded. 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities 
may be discovered. The discoveries of the Gospel 
are represented in Scripture as a hidden treasure 
brought to light; but, by the appointment of God, 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels. * It is not the 
spirit of curiosity that ought to bring us to church. 
Too oflen, it is to be feared, we assemble there merely 
as critics on the preacher ; critics on his sentiments, 
his language, and his delivery. But, such are not the 
dispositions which become us on so serious an occa- 
sion. It is^with humility, with fairness and candour, 
with an intention to improve oiu^elves in piely and 
virtue, with a view to make personal application to 

* 2 Corinth; iy. 7- 
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our own character, that we ought to hear the word of 

God. When we enter the sacred temple, let us 

ever consider ourselves as creatures surrounded with 
darkness, seeking illumination from Heaven ; as guilty 
creatures, imploring forgiveness from our Judge ; as 
frail and mortal creatures, piBparing for that etemsd 
habitation into which we know not how soon we are 
to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions we join in 
the WOTship of God, and the ordinances of religion, 
we may justly hope that they shall be accompanied 
to us with the divine blessing. It is the express pre- 
cept of God, not to Jbrsake the assembling of our^ 
setoes together.* Gather together the people^ men^ 
womenf and children^ that they may hear, and that they 
may kamj andjear the Lord your God^ and observe 
to do all the "words qfthU law.f Enter his gates with 
thanksgivings and his courts mth praise. Give unto 
the Lord the glory due to his name. — Thus hath God 
commanded, and he never commanded his people to 
seek his name in vain. For, where two or three are 
gathered together in his name, our Lord hath told us^ 
that he is in the midst of them, t God hath said, thai 
he taoeth the gates qfZion more than all the dweUings 
i^ Jacob. S The prayer of the upright is his delight. 
Both in their tenq)oral and spiritual concerns, tiiey 
may be most expected to {MX)^er, who can say.witli 
the Psalmist in die text. Lord, I have loved the habile 
atioH qf thy house^ mid the place where thine honour 
dweileth. 

• Hcb. X. 25. t Deut^ xxxi. 12. 

X Matt, xviii. 20. § Fs. Ixxxvii. 2. 



SERMON LXIL 
On the Fashion of the World passing away. 



1 Cob. vii. 31. 

— The fashion qf thi$ world posset h away. 

npO we this world so as not to abuse it^ is one of 
the most important, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult lessons which religion teaches. 
By so many desires and passions we are connected 
with the objects around us, that our attachment to 
tfaem is always in hazard of becoming exceSsive and 
anfuL Hence religion is often employed in moder- 
ating this attachment, by rectifying our erroneous 
<^inions, and instructing us in the proper value 
we ought to set on worldly things. Such was par- 
ticularly the scope of the Apostle in this context. 
He is putting the Corinthians in mind that their 
time is short; that every thing here is transitory; 
and therefore, that in «J1 the different occupations 
of human life, in weeping and rejoicings and buying 
and possessing^ they were ever to keep in view this 
con^deration, that thejushion if this world passeth 
momf. The original expression imports the %ure or 
ferm under which the world presents itself to us» 
The meaning is, all that belongs to this visible 
itaite b continually changing. Nothing in human 
affiiirs is fixed or stable. All is in motion and fluctu- 
ation; alterin its appearance every moment, and 
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passing into some new form. Let us meditate for a 
little on the serious view which is here given us of 
the world, in order that we may attend to the im- 
provements which it suggests. 

I. The fashion of the world passeth away^ as the 
opinions, ideas, and manners of men are always 
changing. We look in vain for a standard to ascer- 
tain and fix any of these ; in vain expect that what 
has been approved and established for a while, is 
always to endure. Principles which were of high 
authority among our ancestors are now exploded. 
Systems of philosophy which were once universally 
received, and taught as infallible truths, are now 
obliterated and forgotten. Modes of living, behaving, 
and emplo3dng time, the pursuits of the busy, and 
the entertainments of the gay, have been entirely 
changed. They were the ofl&pring of fashion, the 
children of a day. When they had run their course, 
they expired ; and were succeeded by other modes 
of living, and thinking, and acting, which the gloss 
of novelty recommended for a while to the public 
taste. 

When we read an account of the manners and 
occupations, of the studies and opinions, even of our 
own couatrymen, in some remote age, we seem to 
be reading the history of a different world from what 
we now inhabit. Coming downwards, through some 
generations, a new face of things appears. Men 
begin to think, and act, in a different train; and 
what we call refinement gradually opens. Arriving 
at our oMm times, we consider ourselves as having 
widely enlarged the sphere of knowledge on every 
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side: having formed just ideas on every subject; 
having attained the proper standard of manners and 
behaviour; and wonder at the ignorance, the 
uhcouthness, and rusticity of our forefathers. But, 
alas ! what appears to us so perfect shall in its turn 
pass away. The next race, while they shove us off 
the stage, will introduce their favourite discoveries 
and innovations; and what we now admire as the 
height of improvement, may in a few ages hence be 
considered as altogether rude and imperfect. As 
one wave effaces the ridge which the former had 
made on the sand by the sea-shore, so every suc- 
ceeding age obliterates the opinions and modes of 
the age which had gone before it. The fashion of 
the world is ever passing away. 

Let us only think of the changes which our own 
ideas and opinions undergo in the progress of life. 
Oiie man differs not more from another, than the 
same man varies from himself in different periods of 
his age, and in different situations of fortune. In 
youth and in opulence, every thing appears smiling 
and gay. We fly as on the wings of fancy ; and survey 
beauties wherever we cast our eye. But let some 
more years have passed over our heads, or let disap- 
pointments in the world have depressed our spirits,' 
and what a change takes place ! The pleasing illu- 
sions that once shone before us ; the splendid fabrics 
that imagination had reared; the enchanting maze 
in which we once wandered with delight, all vanish 
and are forgotten. The world itself remains the 
same. But its form, its appearance, and aspect, is 
changed to our view ; its fashion^ as to us, hath 
passed away. 
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Here then is one point of stability, affected by no 
vicissitudes of time and life, on which we may rest 
Our fortunes may change, and our friends may die ; 
but virtue may still be our own ; and as long as this 
remains, we are never miserable. Till I die I will 
not remove my integrity from Me. My righteousness 
I hold fasti ond will not let it go. My heart shall not 
reproach me so long as I live. • He who, with the 
holy man of old, can hold this language, may with 
undisturbed mind survey time fljdng away, life 
deca3dng, and the whole fashion of the world change 
ing around him. He hath within himself a source 
of consolation and hope, independent of all earthly 
objects. Every terrestrial glory sparkles only for a 
little, with transient brightness. But virtue shines 
with eternal and unalterable splendour. It derives its 
origin from heaven \ and partakes both of the lustre^ 
and the stability, of celestial objects. // is the bright^ 
ness qf the everlasting light ; the unspotted mirror of 
God, and the image qf his goodness. 

In the second place, God never changes. Amidst 
the unceasing vicissitudes of earthly things, there 
remains at the head of the universe an Eternal Pro- 
tector of virtue, whose throne is established for ever. 
With him, there is no variableness^ neither any shadow 
qf turning ; no inconstancy of purpose, and no 
decay of wisdom or of power. We know that he 
loved righteousness from ihe beginning of days, and 
that he will continue to love it unalterably to the last 
Foreseen by him was every revolution which the 
course of ages has produced. All the changes which 

* Joby xxvii. 5, 64 
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happen in the state of nature, or the life of men,, 
were comprehended in his decree. How much soever 
worldly things may change in themselves, they are 
all united in his plan ; they constitute one great 
system or whole, of which he is the Author ; and 
which, at its final completion, shall appear to be 
perfect His dominion holds together, in a continual 
chain, the successive variety of human events \ givea 
stability to things that, in themselves, are fluctuating y 
gives constancy even to ^^fcLsHon qfthe world while 
it is passing away. Wherefore, .though all things 
change on earth, and we ourselves be involved in the 
general mutability, yet as long as with trust and 
hope we look up to the Supreme Being, we rest 
on the rock qfageSy and are safe amidst eveiy change. 
We possesi^ a f(»tress to which we can have recourse 
in all dangers ; a refuge under all storms ; a dwelling'- 
place in aU generations. 

In the third and last place. Heaven and immprta* 
lity pass not away. The fleeting scenes of this life 
are to be considered as no more than an introduction 
to a noble and more permanent order of things, 
when man shall have attained the maturity of his 
being. This is what reason gave some ground to 
expect ; what revelation as fully confirmed ; and, in 
confirming it, has agreed with the sentiments and 
anticipations of the good and wise in every age. We 
are taught to believe, that what we now behold, is 
only the first stage of the life of man. We are 
arrived no further than the threshold ; we dwell as 
in the outer courts of existence. Here, tents only 
are pitched ; tabernacles erected for the sojourners; 
of a day. But in the region of etemity> all is greatt 
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stable, and unchanging. There, the mansions of 
the just are prepared ; there, the citt/ which hath 
Jbtmdations is built ; there is established, the kingdom 
which cannot be rawed. Here every thing is in stir 
and fluctuation; because here good men continue 
not, but pass onward in the course of being. There, 
all is serene, steady, and orderly; because there 
remaineth the final rest of the people of God. Here, 
all is corrupted by our folly and guilt ; and of course 
must be transient and vain. But there, purchased 
by the death, and secured by the resurrection, of the 
Son of God, is an inheritance incorruptible^ undefiledj 
and that fadeth not aaoay^ There reigns that tran- 
qyiUity which is never troubled. There shines that 
sun which never sets. There flows that river of 
pleasures, which is always unrufiled and pure. Look- 
ing forward to those divine habitations, the changes 
of the present world disappear to the eye of faith ; 
and a good man becomes ashamed of suflering him- 
self to be dejected by what is so soon to pass away. 

Such are the objects you ought to oppose to the 
transient fashion of the world ; Virtue, and God, and 
Heaven. Fixing your regard on these, you will 
have no reason to complain of the lot of man, or 
the world's mutability. — The design of the preceding 
representation which I gave of the world, was not 
to indulge vain declamation; to raise fruitless 
melancholy ; or to throw an unnecessary cloud over 
human life : But to show the moderation requisite in 
our attachment to the world ; and at the same time, 
to point out the higher objects both of attention and 

consolation which religion aflbrds. Passing and 

changeable as all human things are, among them, 
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however, we must at present act our part j to them 
we must return from religious meditation. They are 
not below the regard of any Christian j for they form 
the scene which Providence has appointed at present 
for his activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers 
they may often present to him ; but amidst these he 
will safely hold his course, if, when engaged in 
worldly afiairs, he keep in view those divine objects 
which I have been setting before him. Let him ever 
retain connection with Virtue, and God, and Heaven. 
By them let his conduct be regulated, and his con- 
stancy supported. So shall he tise this world without 
abusing it. He shall neither droop under its mis- 
fortunes, nor be vainly elated by its advantages;^ 
but through all its changes shall carry an equal 
and steady mind ; and in the end shall receive the 
accomplishment of the promise of Scripture, that 
though the world passeth axvat/ and the lust thereof 
he that doeth the will qf God shall abide for ever. • 

• 1 John, ii, 17, 
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SERMON LXIII- 
On Tbanquiluty of Mikd. 



Psalm xv. 5. 

— jHTe that doeth these things shall never be 

mooed. 

nPR ANQUILLITY of mind, or, in the words of 
the text, a mind not moved or disquieted hy the 
accidents of life, is undoubtedly one of the greatest 
blessings that we can possess on earth. It is here 
mentioned as the reward of the man, whose charaoter 
had been described in this Psalm, as leading a virtuow 
life, and discharging his duly towards God and im 
neighbour. It is indeed the ultimate aim, to which 
the wishes of the wise and rejecting have ever been 
directed, that with a mind undisturbed by anxieties, 
cares, and fears, they might pass their da3rs in a 
pleasing serenity. TTiey justly concluded that, by 
enjojdng themselves in peace, they would enjoy, to 
the greatest advantage, all the comforts of life that 
came within their reach. 

This happy tranquiUity, the multitude conceive to 
be most readily attainable by means of wealth, or, at 
least, of an easy fortune ; which they imagine would 
set them above all the ordinary disturbances of life. 
That it has some effect for this purpose, cannot be 
denied. Poverty and straitened circumstances are 
often inconsistent with tranquillity. To be destitute 

17 
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of those conveniences that suit our rank in the 

• 

world; to be burdened with anxiety about making 
provision fi^r eyeiy day which passes over our head } 
instead of bringing comfort to a family who look up 
to us for aid, to behold ourselves surrounded with 
their wants and c(Mnplaints» are circumstances which 
cannot &il to give much uneasiness to every feeling 
mind. To take measures, therefore, for attaining a 
competent fortune, by laudable means, is wise and 
proper. Entire negligence of our aldairs and indif* 
ferenee about our worldly circumstances^ is, for the 
most part, the ccmsequ^ice of some vice or some 
folly i— At the same time I must observe, that the 
attainment of opulence is no certain method of 
attaining tranquillity. Embarrassments and vex- 
ations <xften attend it; and long experience has 
shown, that tranquillity is far froai being always 
found among tlie ridh. Nay, the higher that men 
rise in the world, the greater degrees of power and 
distinction which they acquire, they are often the 
&rther removed from internal peace. The worid 
affi>rds so many instances of miseries abounding 
in the higher ranks of life, that it were needless 
ta enlarge on a topic so generally known and 
admitted. 

Assuming it, therefor^ for an undoubted truth, 
tlmt the mere possession of the goods of fortune maj 
be consistmt with the want of inward tranquiUily, 
we must look around for other more certain grounds 
of it. We must enquire whether any line of oodp 
duct can be pointed out, which, independent of 
external situation in the world, shall tend to make 
us easy in mind; shall either bestow or aid that 
tranquillity which all men desire. The remain- 
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ing part of this discourse shall be employed in 

suggesting, with great plainness of speech, such 

directions as appear to me most material on this 
important subject 

TuE^rst direction which I have to suggest is, that 
we imitate the character of the man who is described 
in this Psalm, as walking uprightb/f working righteous* 
ness, and speaking the truths as he thinketh in Jus 
heart ; that we study to preserve a clear conscience, 
and to lead a virtuous and honourable, at least an 
inoffensive and innocent life. Of such a man only 
it can be said, that doing these things^ he shall never 
be moved. • So great is the power of conscience over 
every human being, that the remembrance of crimes 
never fails to overthrow tranquillity of mind. Be 
assured, that he who defrauds his neighbour, who 
has ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or 
betrayed his friend, shall never enjoy within himself 
undisturbed quiet. His evil deeds will at times recur 
to his thoughts, like ghosts rising up in black array 
before him to haunt his couch. Even the sense of a 
foolish and trifling conduct ; of a life passed in idle- 
ness and dissipation} by which, though a man has 
not been guilty of great crimes, he has, however, 
;[irasted his substance, mis-spent his time, and brought 
upon himself just reproach ; even this, I say, is suffi* 
dlent to create much uneasiness and disquiet to the 
heart. Let him, therefore, who wishes to enjoy tran^ 
^quillify, study, above all things, to act an irreproaclu 
able part With comfort he wiU rest his head on his 
pillow at night, when he is conscious that throughout 
the day he has been doing his duty towards God an(i 

19 
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man; when none of the transactions of that day 
come back, in painful remembrance, to upbraid 
hinu To this testimony of a good conscience, let 
him be able. 

In the second place, to join humble trust in the 
favour of God. As, after the best endeavours we 
can use, no man's behaviour will be entirely faultless, 
it is essential to peace of mind, that we have some 
ground for hope in the Divine mercy, that, through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, our defects shall be for- 
given, and grace be shown us by Heaven. This 
includes all the duties of faith and repentance that 
are required by the gospel ; the faithful discharge of 
which duties is absolutely necessary for delivering us 
from those fears of another world, which, if not 
allayed, are sufficient to banish all tranquillity from 
the heart Our religious principles must at the same 
time be sound and pure; and carefully preserved 
from the taint of superstition, whose gloomy horrors, 
taking possession of weak and ill-informed minds, 
convert what they mistake for religion into a source 
of misery. — Moreover, it is necessaiy, that we be 
able to place trust in God, not only as our future 
judge, but as the present Govemour of human 
affidrs. So uncertain is the continuance of every 
earthly comfort, that he who reposes no confidence 
in the Supreme Disposer of events, must be oflen 
disquieted and dejected. He alone possesses firm 
tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes^ 
looks, up, with settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, 
as to one under whose conduct he is safe. To him 
alone belongs that happy privilege, described by the 
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Psalmist : He shall not he (xfraid of evil tidings ; his 
heart isjixed^ trusting in the Lord.* 

I have pointed out the primary and essential 
foundations of tranquillity \ virtuous conduct, good 
principles, and pious dispositions. At the same 
time, a man may be both pious and virtuous, and yet 
through some defects in the management of his mind 
and temper, may not possess that happy serenily and 
self-enjoymait, which ought to be the portion of 
virtue and piety. Instances of this will occur to 
every one who is acquainted with the world* We 
too often behold persons, whose princqiles, and whose 
nuxal conduct, are in the main unexceptionable, 
leading an uncomfortable life; through firetfidnesa 
of temper, peevishness of manners, or suUenness 
of disposition. There is, therefore, some discipline 
to be studied; there are some subsidiary parts of 
diaracter to be attended to, in order to give pietjr 
and virtue their full effect for conferring tranquilUty. 
To the consideration of these secondary means I now 
proceed. Let fne then advise you. 

In the third place, to attend to the culture and 
improvement of your minds. A ftmd of useful 
knowledge, and a stock of ideas, afford much adva»- 
tage for the enjoyment of tranquillity. I do not 
mean that every man must study to become de^ly 
learned. The situation of many would not allow it. 
The taste, and the habits of others, prevent it But 
what I mean is, that every man wha wishes to lead 
a comfortable life should provide for himself as 
much as he can, by means of observation, readings 
*» . ' . 

* Ptolm cxii. 7. 
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and reflecting, a large field of useful thoughts. In a 
mind absolutely vacant, tranquillity is seldom found. 
The vacancy too often will be filled up by bad 
denres and passions. Whereas the mind of a wise 
man is a kingdom to itself. In his lonely or melaa- 
eholy hours, he finds always resources within himself 
to which he can turn for relief. As there are many 
occasions when external objects afford no pleasure, it 
is only by being able to rest on the entertainments 
affi>rded to himself by his mind, that any one can pass 
his days with self-enjoyment. Let me recommend 
for the same purpose. 

In the fourth place, that we be always careful to 
provide proper employment for our time. Regular 
industry and labour, with intervals oi ease, is perhaps 
the state most conducive of any. to tranquillity. If 
our station give no call to industry, it will be profit* 
able that we study to have some end or object in 
view, to which oiu* attention shall be directed. Re- 
laxation from intense or incessant pursuit, is requi- 
site for comfort. But if relaxation degenerate into 
total idleness, it becomes in a high degree adverse to 
tranquillity. Every man by his nature is formed^ 
more or less, for acticm. In a mind that is entirely 
quiescent, and that has no object to put it into 
motion, instead of self^njoyment, there will be c<mii- 
stant languor, tediousness, and misery. Life stag*- 
nates in such a situation, like a pool of dead waters ; 
end the man becomes a burden to himself. Violent 
and dangerous pursuits, which distract smd embroil 
those who are engaged in them, I cannot be under- 
stood to recofKimend. Eveiy one sees how fordgn 
these are to a state of tranquillity. But, in the prdi- 
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n^ tenor of calm and easy life, I would advise every 
one to have some end before him ; some object which 
shall bring the mind into action, and fill up the 
vacuities of time. Provided the object be innocent 
and of no unsuitable or degrading nature, it may an- 
swer this purpose, though it should not be in itself of 
high importance. It is better for the mind to-have 
some determinate direction given it, than to be always 
left floating, as it were, in empty space. — But 
about whatever objects we are employed, it is still 
more material to tranquillity, that, in the 

Fifth place, we learn to govern our passions. 
These are the most frequent disturbers of our peace. 
Necessary as their impulse is to give activity to the 
mind, yet if they are not kept in subordination to 
reason, they speedily throw all things into confusion^ 
Such of them as belong to the malignant and unsocial 
class evidently tend to produce vexation and disquiet 
Against sufiering these to gain possession of the heart, 
admonition is scarcely necessary. But I must 
admonish you, that even those which are accounted of 
an innocent nature, and which therefore may lay hold 
of virtuous minds, if they obtain the entire mastery, 
are suflScient to overthrow the tranquillity of life. 
Let every one> therefore, who values that tranquillity^ 
study to retain moderation and self-command, even 
in the midst of passions which have a fair and bland 
appearance. He will find that the gratification of 
any one of them, compensates not that perpetual 
slavery to which it will reduce him, when it becomes 
inordinate. 

I have farther to admonish you, that this self-com- 
mand is particularly necessary in all that relates to 
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habitual temper. Even where strong passions^ are out 
of the question, those slight emotions which ruffle or 
sour the temper, are sufficient, by their frequent re- 
currence, to poison all self-enjoyment. He, who would 
possess a tranquil state, must, above all things, culti- 
vate calmness and gentleness of disposition. He ought 
especially to cultivate it in that society, whether do- 
mestic or social, with which he has most frequent in- 
tercourse. We all know, that there are thousands, 
who in pubhc, and in formal companies, appear to be 
all gentleness and sweetness, but who, at home, and 
among their nearest relations, give vent, with free- 
dom, to the most harsh and peevish dispositions. 
Such persons are not Ukely to enjoy much real com- 
fort. For it is in the daily and familiar intercourse of 
life, that temper chiefly exerts its power, either for 
promoting or for disturbing the tranquiUity of our 
days. On occasions when men come closest together, 
i^ instead of meeting in smooth contact, they rub and 
grate on one another, the feelings produced on both 
sides are of the most offensive and displeasing kind. 
Nothing can be assumed as a more certain axiom, than 
that he who allows either inordinate passions, or a 
cross temper, to govern him, must, though he should 
possess all that flourishing fortune can bestow, be a 
stranger to tranquillity. 

In the sixth place, let me advise you never to ex- 
pect too much from the world. High hopes, and 
jAorid views, are great enemies to tranquiUity. When 
rashly indulged, they are constantly producing disap- 
pointments. Their indulgence, in the mean time, oc- 
casions discontent with our present situation ; and he 
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who is discontented cannot be happy. One <^ the 
first lessons, both of religion and wisdom, is, to mo- 
derate our expectations and hopes; and not to set 
forth on the voyage of life like men who expect to be 
always carried forward with a favourable gale. Let 
your views be suited to your rank and station in the 
world; and never soar fantastically beyond them* 
Content yourselves with sober pleasures, and form 
your relish to them. Be thankfbl when you are finee 
from pain, though you be not in the midst of high en- 
joyment. Be satisfied, if the path you tread be easy 
and smooth, though it be not strewed with flowers. 
Human life admits not of continued pleasure : nor is 
it always rendered happy by great exaltation. Re- 
member, that it is a middle region, which is the na- 
tive station of tranquillity. It neither aspires to 
those heights of the atmosphere where the thunder 
is formed^ nor creeps always on the ground. Afiect 
not, on every occasion, to put yourselves forward. Be 
content to retire sometimes into the shade ; and allow 
others to take their proper place.— —It will be easily 
seen, that I speak not now to the ambitious and as- 
piring ; but to those who value tranquillity more tfaaii 
splendid appearance in the world. 

Such persons I also advise, while they expect not 
too much from the world, neither, also, to form too 
high expectations from the characters of those on 
whose friendship they rest, and mth whom it is their 
lot to be connected, either in social or dcmiestic rela- 
tions. If you have looked for perfection any wher^ 
you will find yourself disappointed ; and the c<Hi8e* 
quence of this disappointment will be, that friendr 
iship will co(d, and disgust succeed. If you wish to 
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enjoy comfort in any of your connections, take your 
fellow-creatures as they are, and look for their imper- 
fections to appear. You know you have your own ; 
bear with those of others, as you expect that they 
are to bear with you. As no one is without his 
failings, few also are void of amiable qualities. Se- 
lect for your companions, those who have the greatest 
share of such qualities ; and value them accordingly. 
— In a word, make the best of this world as you 
find it Reckon both on the state of human life, 
and on the society of men, as mixed and chequered 
with good and evil. Carrying always in your eye 
such views of things, you will be best formed to 
those equal spirits, and that reasonable disposition of 
mind, which make the basis of tranquillity. I shall 
only add, as my 

Seventh, and last advice on this subject, to mix 
retreat with the active business of the world, and to 
cultivate habits of serious thought and recollection. 
I before advised those who are not particularly 
engaged in active life, to form to themselves some 
object of pursuit, in order to furnish proper employ, 
ment to time and thought But the great multitude 
of men are in a different situation. Industry is 
required of them; business and cares press; and 
active pursuits occupy their closest attention. He 
who, in this situation, pours himself forth incessantly 
on the world, cannot escape partaking much of its 
disturbance and trouble. Amidst bustle, intrigue, 
and dissension, he must pass many an uneasy hour. 
Here an enemy encounters him ; there a rival meets 
him. A suspicious friend alarms him one hour ; an 
ungrateful one provokes him the next. I do * not 
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recommend, that, for these reasons, he who studies 
tranquillity should retire from all public business, 
and forsake the haunts of men. This were the retreat 
of a monk, not of a good and a wise man. Tran- 
quillity were too dearly purchased by the neglect of 
tiiose duties which belong to a man and a Christian. 
Nor indeed in absolute seclusion from the world, is 
tranquillity ever found. On the contrary, when the 
human mind is cut off from those employments for 
which it was designed by nature and Providence, it 
preys on itself, and engenders its own misery. Tran- 
quillity is always most likely to be attained, when the 
business of the world is tempered with thoughtfid 
and serious retreat. Commune with your hearts on 
your bedf and be still. Leaving this world to itself^ 
let there be seasons which you devote to yourselves, 
and to God. Reflection and meditation allay tlie 
workings of many unquiet passions ; and places us at 
a distance from the tumults of tlie world. When 
the mind has either been ruffled or cast down, an 
intercourse with God and heaven we find a sanctuary 
to which we can retreat. In the hours of contem<> 
plation and devotion, a good man enjoys himself in 
peace. He beholds nobler objects than what worldly 
men can behold. He assumes a higher character. He 
listens to the voice of nature and of God ; and from 
this holy sanctuary comes forth with a mind fortified 
against the little disturbances of the world. Such 
habits, therefore, cannot be too much recommended 
to the lovers of tranquillity^ as powerful subsidiary 
means for attaining that happy state. 

I HAVB thus pointed out what appears to me tlie 
discipline of religion and wisdom for tranquillity of 
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mind. He that doetk these things shall never he 
mewed. — During the early periods of life, vivid sen- 
sations of pleasure are the sole objects thought 
worthy of pursuit Mere ease and calmness are 
despised, as the portion of the aged only and the 
feeble. Some longer acquaintance with the world, 
with its disappointed hopes and i^lacious pleasures, 
teaches almost all men, by degrees, to wish for tran- 
quillity and peace. But you must not imagine that 
these are blessings which will drop on men of their 
own accord as soon as they begin to desire them. 
No: the thoughtless and the profligate will ever 
remain strangers to them. They will remain the 
sport of every accident that occurs to derange their 
minds, and disturb their life. — The three great 
enemies to tranquillity are. Vice, Superstition, and 
Idleness : Vice, which poisons and disturbs the mind 
with bad passions: Superstition, which fills it with 
imaginary terrors: Idleness, which loads it with 
tediousness and disgust. It is only by following the 
path which eternal wisdom has pointed out, that we 
can arrive at the blessed temple of tranquillity, and 
obtain a station there : By doing, or at least, endear 
vouring to do, our duty to God and man ; by acquir- 
ing a humble trust in the mercy and favour of God 
through Jesus Christ; by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and thoughts ; by 
governing our passions and our temper ; by correct- 
ing all unreasonable expectations from the world and 
from^men; and, in the midst of worldly business, 
habituating ourselves to calm retreat and serious 
recollection. — By such means as these, it may be 
hoped, that, through the Divine blessing, our days 
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shall flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state 
admits. The wicked are like the troubled seuy wlien it 
cannot rest. But the work of righteousness is peace; 
and the effect of righteousness is quietness and assur- 
ance for ever. * 

* Isaiahy xxxii. 17. 



SERMON LXIV. 

On the Misfortunes of Men being chargeable 

on themselves. 



Proverbs, xix. 3. 

The foolishness of man perverteth his way, and his 

heart Jretteth against the Lord. 

"trow many complaints do we hear from every 
quarter, of the misery and distress that fill the 
world ? In these the high and the low, the young 
and the aged, join ; and since the beginning of time 
no topic has been more fertile of declamation than 
the vanity and vexation which man is appointed to 
suffer. But are we certain that this vexation, and 
this vanity, is altogether to be ascribed to the 
appointment of Heaven ? Is there no ground to 
suspect that man himself is the chief and immediate 
author of his own sufferings ? What the text plainly 
suggests is, that it is common for men to complain 
groundlessly of Providence ; that they are prone to 
accuse God for the evils of life, when in reason they 
ought to accuse themselves ; and that after their 
foolishness hath perverted their way, and made them 
undergo the consequences of their own misconduct, 
they impiously fret in Jieart against the Lord. This 
is the doctrine which I now propose to illustrate, in 
order to silence the sceptic, and to, check a repining 
and irreligious spirit. I shall for this end make 
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some observations, first, on the external, and next, 
upon the internal, condition of man, and then con- 
clude with such serious and useful improvement as 
the subject wiU naturally suggest. 

I. Let us consider the external condition of man. 
We find him placed in a world where he has by no 
means the disposal of the events that happen. Ca^ 
lamities sometimes befal the worthiest and the best, 
which it is not in their power to prevent, and 
where nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and 
to submit to the high hand of Heaven. For such 
visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can 
be assigned^ which the present subject leads me not 
to discuss. But though those unavoidable calamities 
make a part, yet they make not the chief part, of the 
vexations and sorrows that distress human life. A 
multitude of evils beset us, for the soiurce of which 
we must look to another quarter. — No sooner has 
any thing in the health, or in the circumstances of 
men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin to 
talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of 
this life ; they envy the condition of others ; they 
repine at their own lot, and fret against the Ruler of 
the world. 

Pull of these sentiments, one man pines under a 
broken constitution. But let us ask him, whether 
we can, fairly and honestiy, assign no cause for this 
but the imknown decree of Heaven. Has he duly 
valued the blessing of health, and always observed 
the rules of virtue and sobriety? Has he been 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all his pleasures? 
If now he be only paying the price of his fbimer, 
perhaps his forgotten indulgences, has he any title to 
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complain^ as if he were suffering unjustly ? Were 
you to survey the chambers of sickness and distress, 
you would find them peopled with the victims of 
intemperance and sensuality, and with the children 
of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thou^ 
sands who languish there, you will find the proportion 
of innocent sufferers to be small. You would see 
faded youtli, premature old age, and the prospect of 
an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes 
who, in one way or other, have brought those evils 
on themselves j while yet these martyrs of vice and 
folly have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of 
man, and to fret against the Lord. 

But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind ; of the injustice of the world ; of the poverty 
which you sufier, and the discouragements under 
which you labour; of the crosses and disappoint- 
ments of which your life has been doomed to be 

full. Before you give too much scope to your 

discontent, let me desire you to reflect impartially 
upon your past train of life. Have not sloth, or 
pride, or ill-temper, or sinful passions, misled you 
often from the path of sound and wise conduct? 
Have you not been wanting to yourselves in improv- 
ing those opportunities which Providence offered 
you, for bettering and advancing your state ? If you 
have chosen to indulge your humour or your taste, 
in the gratifications of indolence or pleasure, can you 
complain, because others, in preference tp you, have 
obtained those advantages which natiu-ally belong to 
useful labours, and honourable pursuits ? Have not 
the consequences of some false step^t li^to which 
your passions or your pleasures have betrayed you, 
pursued you through much of your life; tainted, 

r 4 
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perhaps, your character, involved you in embarras- 

ments, or sunk you into neglect ? It is an old 

saying, that every man is the artificer of his own 
fortune in the world. It is certain that the world 
seldom turns wholly against a man, unless through 
his own fault. Godliness is, in general, profitable 
unto all things. Virtue, diligence, and industry, 
joined with good temper and prudence, have ever 
been found the surest road to prosperity ; and where 
men fail of attaining it, their want of success is far 
oftener owng to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable 
bars in it. Some, by being too artful, forfeit the 
reputation of probity. Some, by being too open, 
are accounted to fail in prudence. Others, by being 

fickle and changeable, are distrusted by all. The 

case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe their 
disappointments to any cause, rather than to their 
own misconduct ; and when they can devise no other 
cause, they lay them to the charge of Providence. 
Their folly leads them into vices; their vices into 
misfortunes ; and in their misfortunes they fret 
against the Lord. They are doubly unjust towards 
God. In their prosperity, they are apt to ascribe 
their success to their own diligence, rather than to 
God's blessing ; and in their adversity, they impute 
their distresses to his Providence, not to their own. 
misbehaviour. Whereas the truth is the very reverse 
of this. Every good a?id every perfect gift conieth 
from above; and of evil and misery, man is the author 
to himself. 

When, from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the pubUc state of the world, we meet with 
more proofs of the trutli of tliis assertion. We see 

16 
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\ great societies of men torn in pieces by intestine 
dissensions, tumults, and civil commotions. We see 
mighty armies going forth, in formidable array, 
against each other, to cover the earth with blood, 
and to fill the air with tlie cries of widows and 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable 

world is exposed. But are these evils, I beseech 

you, to be imputed to God ? Was it he who sent 
forth slaughtering armies into the field, or who filled 
the peaceful city with massacres and blood? Are 
these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of men's 
violent and disorderly passions? Are they not 
clearly to be traced to the ambition and vices of 
princes, to the quarrels of the great, and to the 

turbulence of the people? Let us lay them 

entirely out of the account, in thinking of Providence; 
and let us think only of the foolishness of men. Did 
man controul his passions, and form his conduct 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, 
and virtue, the earth would no longer be desolated 
by cruelty ; and human societies would live in 
order, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of 
mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the pictures of his vices, his 
ignorance and folly. Let him be humbled by the 
mortifying view of his own perverseness ; but let not 
his heart fret against the Lord. From the exter- 
nal condition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the internal state of man. It is 
certain that much disquiet and misery may be found 
tliere, although his outward condition appear undis- 
turbed and easy. As far as tliis inward disquietude 
arises^ from the stings of conscience, and the horrors 
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of guilt, there can be no doubt of its being self** 
created misery ; which it is altogether impossible to 
impute to Heaven, But even when great crimes 
and deep remorse are not the occasions of torment, 
how often is poison infused into the most flourisliing 
conditions of fortune, by the follies and the passions of 
the prosperous ? We see them peevish and restless j 
corrupted with luxury, and enervated by ease; 
impatient of the smallest disappointment ; oppressed 
with low spirits, and complaining of every thing 
around theni. How many Hamans, Hazaels, and 
HerodSj are there in the world, who, from what they 
sui&r within, pass their days in more vexation and 
misery, than they who undergo the hardships of 
poverty ? Dare such men, in their most discontented 
moments, charge the providence of Heaven with 
miseries of their own procuring ? Providence had 
put into their hands the fairest opportunity of passii^ 
their life with comfort. But they themselves blasted 
every comfort that wais offered; and verified the 
prediction, that the prosperity qfjbols shall destrqjf 
them. * 

As it is man's own foolishness which ruins his 
prosperity, we must not omit to remark, that it ki 
the same cause wliich aggravates and embitters Im 
adversity. That you suffer from external afflic* 
tions of the world, may often be owing to God's 
appointment; but when, in the midst of these, you 
also suffer from the disorders of your mind and passions, 
this is owing to yourselves ; and there are those 
inward disorders which add the severest sting to 
external afflictions. Maiiy are tJie resouix'es of a 

• Prov. i. 32. 
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good and a wise man, under all the disasters of life. 
In the midst of them, it is always in his power to 
enjoy peace of mind, and hope in God. He may 
suffer ; but under suffering he will not sink, as long 
IS aU is sound within. But when the spirit has been 
wounded by guilt and folly, its woulids open, and 
bleed afresh, upon every blow that is receiyed 
from the world. The mind becomes sensible and 
sore to the slightest injuries of fortune ; and a small 
reverse is felt as an insupportable calamity. 

On the whole, the farther you search into human 
life, and the more you observe the manners and the 
conduct of'men, you will be the more convinced of 
this great truth, that of the distresses which abound 
in the world, we are the chief authors. Among the 
multitudes who are, at this day, bewailing their 
condition and lot, it will be found to hold, of far the 
greater part, that they are reaping the Jruit of their 
ewn doings ; tfieir iniquities are reproving them^ and 
their backsUdings correcting them. Unattainable 
objects foolishly piu^ued, intemperate passions 
nourished, vicious pleasures and desires indulged, 
Gfod, and God*s holy laws forgotten; these, these 
are the great scourges of the world ; the great caused 
of the life of man being so embroiled and unhappy. 
Grod hath ordained our state on earth to be a mixed 
and imperfect state. We have ourselves to blame 
for its becoming an insupportable one. If it bring 
forth nothing to us but vexation and vanity, we have 
sown the seeds^ of that vanity and vexation ; and as 
we have sown, we must reap. — I now proceed to 
make improvement of those truths which we have 
been considering. 
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. In the ^rst place, let us be taught to look upon 
sin as the source of all our miseries. It may some- 
times assume the gentler names of folly, irregularity^ 
or levity: but under whatever form it appears, it 
always imports a deviation from that sacred law 
which ought to regulate our conduct. It is still the 
root that beareth gdU and wormwood* ; and in exact 
proportion to the quantity of this poisonous weed, 
which we ourselves have infused into our cup, we 
must expect to drifik the waters of bitterness. If 
the JboUshness of man did not pervert his ways^ his 
heart would have no occasion to fret against the 
Lord. He would enjoy competent satisfaction in 
every situation of life ; and, under its unavoidable 
evils, would derive consolation from religion and 

virtue. Indeed, of every evil which we now 

endure, of those evils which we look upon to be the 
appointment of Providence, as well as of others, sin 
is ultimately the cause ; as it was man's revolt from 
God, which gave rise originally to those evils, and 
which rendered, the chastisements we undergo, in this 
state of discipline, necessary, even for the sons qf 
God. But at present, we confine our observ- 
ation to those miseries of which men are the imme- 
diate procurers to themselves ; and from them alone, 
we find sufficient reason to consider sin as the capital 
foe to man ; as the great troubler and disturber of 
his life. To Providence, then, let us look up with 
reverence. On sin let our indignation be vented; 
and, what is of more consequence, against sin and 
all its approaches, let our utmost caution be em- 

Deut. xxix. 18. 
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« 

ployed. As we proceed through the different paths 
of life, let us accustom ourselves to beware of sin, as 
the hidden snake lurking among the grass, from 
whose fatal touch we must Ay in haste, if we would 

not experience its sting. Too many have no just 

apprehensions of this danger. Fools, said the wise 
man, make a mock at sin. A fool indeed he must be, 
who dares to think lightly of it. He shews not only 
the depravity of his heart, but, what perhaps he will 
be more ashamed to be charged with, he shews his 
ignorance of the world. He shews that he knows not, 
he understands not, even his worldly interest, nor the 
interest and happiness of human society. 

In the second place, let us learn from what has 
been set forth, one of the most awful and important 
of all truths, the reaUty of a Divine government 
exercised over the world. Blind must that man be 
who discerns not the most striking marks of it, 
in the doctrine which has been under our review. If 
there be a sceptic, who contends that unrestrained 
liberty in the gratification of desire is given to man ; 
that, in the sight of his Creator, aU actions are 
equal ; and that no rule of moral conduct hath been 
prescribed, or by any penalty enforced ; in order to 
confute such a . man, we have not recourse to 
reasonings, but simply appeal to plain and ^obvious 
facts. We bid him look only to the life of man j and 
take notice how every vice is, by the constitution of 
things, connected with misery. We bid him trace 
the history of any one, with whose conduct he had 
particular occasion to be acquainted ; and observe, 
whether the chief misfortunes which pursued him 
were not brought upon him by his own misbehaviour. 
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We bid him remark in the history of nations whether 
public virtue has not always exalted them; and 
whether licentiousness and crimes have not paved the 
way for their ruin. These are testimonies to the 
truth of religion which cannot by ahy sophistry be 
evaded This is a voice, which ^eaks its wandngs 
loud and strong to every heart. 

The system upon which the Divine government at 
present proceeds, plainly is, that men's awn wicked' 
Tiess should be appointed to correct tfiem; that sinners 
should be snared in the work of their hands, and sunk 
in tfie pit which themselves had digged ; that the back* 
slider in heart should be Jilted with his asm ways. — — 
Of all the plans which could have been devised for 
the government of the world, this approves itedf" to 
reason, as the wisest and most worthy of Grod ; so to 
frame the constitution of things, that the Divine 
laws should in a manner execute themselves, and 
carry their sanctions in their own bosom. When 
l^e vices of men require punishment to be inflicted, 
the Almighty is at no loss for ministers of justice. A 
thousand instruments of vengeance are at his com- 
mand ; innumerable arrows are always in his quiver. 
But such is the profound wisdom of his plan, that no 
peculiar interposals of power are requisite. He has 
no occasion to step from his throne, and to interrupt 
the order of nature. With that majesty and solem-f 
nity which befits Omnipotence, He pronounces, 
Ephraim is joined to his idols ; let him alone. * He 
leaves tran^essors to their own guilt, and punish- 
ment follows of course. Their sins do the work of 
justice. They lift the scourge; and with every 
stroke which they inflict on the criminal, they mix this 

• HcMca, iv. 17. 
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severe admonition, that as he is only reaping the friiit 
of his own actions, he deserves all that he auflers, .  
Frcmi what has been said, I might take occasion. 

In the third place, to shew the injustice of our 
charging Providence with a promiscuous and unequal 
distribution of its favours among the good and the 
bad. That unequal distribution takes place in appear-^ 
ance only, not in reaUty. The whole conduct of 
Providence sufficiently marks, which of those classes 
erf men it blesses and protects. The prosperity ci 
sinners is no more than a deceitful show. The great 
materials of happiness are provided for the virtuous j 
and evil never fails to pursue the wicked. I shall close 
the discourse with observing. 

In the fourth and last place, the necessity which 
plainly arises from our present condition of looking 
up to God for direction and aid in the conduct of life. 
The result of the wh<de doctrine I have now deUvered 
is, that man's happiness or misery is, in a great 
measure, put into his own hands. In vain he com* 
plains of Providence. If his heart fret against the 
Lordy it is only because his foolishness Iiath perverted 
his waj/ : for on himself, and his own behaviour, it 
depends, to be free of those miseries which harass the 
wicked. — But, alas ! when we say, that this depends 
upon man, on what uncertain ground do we place 
his security ? Is man, when left to himself, equal to 
this high trust that is reposed in him, this important 
charge that is committed to him, of attaining happi- 
ness, by wise and irreproachable conduct? Inconstant 
as he is in virtue, variable in his resolutions, soft and 
yielding in his nature to a thousand temptations ; how 
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shall he guide himself through such slippery and 
^angerous paths as those of human life ; where many 
hidden precipices surround him; many false lights 
lead him astray; and where the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destruction and ruin? — Thank- 
ful let us be to Heaven, that, in this situation, a 
merciful guide stretches out his hand to aid us ; that 
a celestial light shines upon us from above ; that a 
Divine Spirit is promised to illuminate and strengthen 
us. Let us humbly request of Heaven, that this 
Spirit of the Almighty may ever be our guide ; never 
presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, but 
listening attentively to the voice of God ; and in all 
our ways acknowledging Him who only can (Urect our 
steps. — Upon the whole, let us hold fast the per- 
suasion of these fundamental truths ; — that, in all 
his dispensations, God is just and good ; that the 
cause of all the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not 
in Him ; that virtue is the surest guide to a happy 
life ; that he who forsakes this guide, enters upon the 
path of death ; but that he who waJketh uprightly^ 
walketh surely; and that he who keepeth the command-- 
mentf keepeth Jiis own soul. 
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Ob Imteoritt as the Guide of Life. 



Proverbs, xi. 3. 
T%e integrity of the upright shall guide them. — 

¥| IGHTEOUSNESS and sin are, in this book of 
•*'*' Proverbs, frequently contrasted with each other, 
and the advantages of the former displayed. The 
ri^teous man is shewn to be more excellent than Ids 
neighbour 9 as the ways in which he walks are ways qf 
pkasantnesSf while the way qf transgressors is hard. 
Honour is represented as attending the one, while 
shame is the portion of the other. The path of the 
one leads to life ; that of the other to destruction. In 
the text, an advantage of righteousness is specified, 
which is not commonly attended to, and which some 
will not readily allow that it possesses. We are told 
by the wise man, that it afibrds light and direction to 
conduct, and will prove our best guide through all the 
intricacies of life. Tfie integrity qf the upright shall 
guide them; ot^ as it is added, to the same purpose, 
in a following verse, the righteousness qf tlie perfect 
shaU direct his way. There are many who will admit, 
that integrity is an amiable quality ; that it is entitled 
to much respect, and in most cases ought to influence 
our behaviour; who nevertheless are unwilling to 
allow it the chief place in the direction of their worldly 
conduct. They hold that a certain artful sagacity, 
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founded upon knowledge of the world, is the best 
conductor of every cMie who would be a successful ad- 
venturer in life ; and that a strict attention to inte- 
grity, as his only guide, would often lead him into 
danger and distress. In oppositiem to tenets of this 
kind, I now purpose to show that, amidst all perplex- 
ities and dangers, there is no guide we can choose so 
safe, and so successful on the whole, as the integrity 
of an upright mind ; and that, upon every trying oc- 
casion, principles of probity and honour will conduct 
a good man through life with more advantage, than 
if he wfere to act upon the most refined systtxA fcf 
worldly wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the ciiarac- 
ter of the man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain 
cue, a2id easily understood. He is one who tnakes it 
his constant rule to follow the road of duty according 
as the word of God, and the voice of his conscience^ 
point it but to him. 

He is not guided merely by afFectionsj which may 
isometimes give the colour * of virtue to a loose and 
unstable character. The upright man is guided by 
a fixed principle of mind, which determines him to 
esteem nothing but what is honourable, and to abhor 
whatever is base and unworthy in moral conduct. 
Hence you find him ever the sdme ; at all times, the 
trusty friend, the afiectionate relation, the conscien- 
tious man of business, the pious worshipper, the 
public-spirited citizen. He assumes no borrowed ap- 
pearance. He seeks no mask to cover him ; for he 
acts no studied part ; but he is in truth what lie 
appears to be, fuU of truth, candour, and humanity. 
In all his pursuits, he knows no part but the fair and 
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direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, 
than attain it by reproachful means. He never 
shews you a smiling countenance, while he meditates 
evil against you in his heart He never praises you 
among your friends ; and then joins in traducing you 
among your enemies. You will never find one part 
of his character at variance with another* In his 
mannersi he is simple and unaffected; in dl his 
proceedings open and consistent. — Such is the man 
of integrity spoken of in the text Let us now 
proceed to show, in what manner, and with what 
eflfect, integrity serves for the guide of his life. 

Every one who has begun to make any progress 
in the world, will be sensible, that to conduct himself 
in humsui affiiirs with wisdom and propriety, is often 
a matter of no small difficulty. Amidst that variety 
of characters, of jarring dispositions, and of inter- 
fering interests, which take place among those with 
whom we have intercourse, we are frequently at a 
stand as to the part most prudent for us to choose. 
Ignorant of what is passing in the breasts of those 
around us, we can form no more than doubtful 
conjectures concerning the events that are likely to 
happen. They may take some turn altogether 
different from the course in which we have imagined 
they were to run, and according to which we had 
formed our plans. The slightest incident often 
shoots out into important consequences, of which we 
were not aware. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, 
that the most sagacious can lay hold on no clue to 
guide him through it : He finds himself embarrassed, 
tod at a loss how to act — In public and in private 
Kfe, in managing our own concerns, and in directing 
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those of others, the doubt started by the wise man 
f5pequently occurs; Who knoweth what is good fir 
man in this life ? While thus fatigued with conjec- 
ture, we remain perplexed and undetermined in our 
choice ; we are at the same time pulled to different 
sides, by the various emotions which belong to our 
nature. On one hand, pleasure allures us to what is 
agreeable; on the other, interest weighs us down 
towards what seems gainful. Honour attracts us 
towards what is splendid ; and indolence inclines us 
to what is easy. In the consultations which we hold 
with our own mind, concerning our conduct, how 
often are we thus divided within ourselves ; puzzled 
by the uncertainty of future] events, and distracted 
by the contest (tf different inclinations ? 

It is in such situations as these, that the principle 
of integrity interposes to give light and direction. 
While worldly men fluctuate in the midst of those 
perplexities which I have described, the virtuous 
man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every 
dubious case, and whose decisions he holds to be 
infallible. He consults his conscience. He listens 
to the voice of God. Were it only on a few occa- 
sions that this Oracle could be consulted, its value 
would be less. But it is a mistake to imagine, that 
its Responses are seldom given. Hardly is there 
any material transaction whatever in human life, any 
important question that holds us in suspense as to 
practice, but the difference between right and wrong 
will show itself; and the principle of integrity will, 
if we listen to it impartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mind is divided within itself, con- 
science is seldom or never neutral. There is always 
one side or. other to which it leans. There is always 
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one scale of the balance, intd which it throws the 
weight of some virtue^ or some praise; of something 
that is just and true^ Uyvely^ honesty and of good 
report. These are the forms, which rise to the 
observation of the upright mam By others they 
may be unseen^ or overlooked 5 but in his eye, the 
lustre of virtue out-shines all other brightness. 
Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily holds 
his Course. — — Let the issue of that course be ever 
so uncertain; let Kis friends differ from him in- 
opinion ; let his enemies clamour ; he is not moved ; 
his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question of 
his heart. What is the most worthy and honourable 
part? What is the part most becoming the station 
which he possesses, the character which he wishes to 
bear, the expectations which good men entertain of 
him ? Being once decided as to this, he hesitates no 
more. He shuts his ears against every solicitation. 
He pursues the direct line of integrity, without 
turning either to the rigfit liand or to the left. " It is 
« the Lord who calleth. Him I follow. Let him 

** order what seemeth good in his sight." p- It is 

in this manner that the integrity of the upright acts a& 
their guide. 

But as, upon a superficial view, it may appear 
hazardous to place ourselves entirely under such a 
guide, let us now proceed to consider what can be 
said in defence of this plan of conduct, and what 
advantages serve to recommend it. 

In the Jirst place, I afiirm, that the guidance of 
mt^rity is the safest under which we can be placed ; 
that the road in which it leads us is, upon the whole,, 
the freest from dangers. Perfect immunity from 
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danger is not to be expected in this life. We can 
choose no path in which we may not meet with 
disappointments and misfortunes. Our life, at the 
best, is a pilgrimage, and perib surround it Against 
these perils, the men of the world imagine that craft, 
and dexterity furnish the best defence J- and if, in 
any instance, they over-reach the upright^ they con- 
sider it as a manifest decision in favour of their plan. 
But, instead of resting on a few instances, let us 
take an extensive survey of thfe course of human 
affairs. Let us enquii'e who the persons are that, in 
all the different lines of life, have gone through the 
world with most success ; and we shall find, tliat the 
men of probity and honour form by fer the most 
considerable part of the list ; we shall find that men 
of plain understanding, acting upon fair and direct 
views, have much oftener prospered, than men of the 
deepest policy, who were devoid of principle^ How 
few are the instances of persons who, by fidelity, 
worth, and stedfast adherence to their duty, have 
either lost their fortunes, or incurred general dis- 
pleasure, in times when human affairs were proceed- 
ing in their ordinary train ? but how numerous and 
frequent are the examples of those whose prospects 
have been blasted, whose circumstances have been 
ruined, and their names sunk into contempt, by vice 
and dishonesty ? 

The man of the world aims at higher things, and 
more rapid success, than the man of moderation and 
virtue. But, at the same time, he incurs greater 
risks and dangers. No calculation of prob^ilities 
can insure safety to him who is acting a deceitful 
part Amidst the unforeseen vicissitudes of the 
world, he has to dread not only disappointment to his 
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pJanSy but the miseries also which detected fidlacies 
may bring on his head. He walks on the edge of 
precipices, where a single false step may be fataL 
He follows a wandering, light, which^ if it fiulof 
guiding him by a short path to the palace of ambition, 
lands him in the pit or the lake. Whereas he who 
follows the guidance of int^egrity, walks in the high 
road on which the light of the sun shines. He sees 
before him the habitation of peace to which his steps 
are directed ; and if he be longer in arriving at it, 
he is sure of neither wandering far astray, nor of 
meeting on hi^ road with any forms of unusual 
terror.— —Let it be always reni^n^ered, that the 
principle of integrity which directs a good man, is 
£3u: from excluding prudence in the conduct of life. 
It implies np improvident or thoughtless simplicity. 
On the contrary, it is closely connected with true 
wisdom. A man of enlarged capacity, and extensive 
views, is always upright. Craft is merely the supple- 
ment of inferior abilities. J^t characterises a nar- 
row comprehension, and a little mind. — As the 
path of integrity is on the whole the safest path of 
induct ; so. 

In the second plac^e, it is unquestionably the most 
honourable. Integrity is the foui^lation of all that is 
high in charsLCter among m^nkiiid. Other qualities 
may ^d to its splendour; but, if this essential 
requisite be ly^ting, all thejir lu^e fades. Were I 
drawing the character of one who claimed the 
lulmiration of the world; and after I had ascribed 
to }^m eloquence, valour, and every (endowment that 
1$ most shining and captivating, did I add, tha^ he 
was a xnm of too much art to jl^ trusty I ajyieal to 
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every one, whether by this single stroke, the whole 
character would not be sunk and degraded? An in- 
terested and crafty man may perhaps rise into influ- 
ence and high station; he may be a rich and a 
powerful, but will never be a great man. He may 
be feared, and externally honoured and courted ; but 
in the secret thoughts of men he finds no respect 
We all feel, that magnanimous sentiments cannot 
dwell in the same breast with selfishness and deceit 

He who rests upon an internal principle of virtue 
and honour, will act with a dignity and a boldness, of 
which they are incapable who are wholly guided by 
interest He is above those timid suspicions, and 
cautious restraints, which fetter and embarrass their 
conduct That firmness which the consciousness of 
rectitude inspires, gives vigour and force to his 
exertions on every great occasion. It adds double 
weight to all the abilities of which he is possessed. 
It even supplies the place of those abilities in which 
he is defective. They who expose him are obliged 
to honour him. They look up to him with a secret 
awe, as to one who moves above them in a superior 
sphere ; regardless of their good or iU opinion^ of 
their promises or their threatenings : like one of those 
celestial luminaries which hdids its course through its 
orbit, without being affected by any commotions 
among the elements below. Such a man is trusted, 
and relied upon, as weU as esteemed, because dSl 
know where to find him, and upon what system he 
acts. He attaches friends and followers to himseli^ 
without courting them; and thou^ his progress 
towards fame should be slow, and interrupted at firA, 
by crooked arts, it is nevertheless certain and sure. 
The public may be misled for a while, in judging of 
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real merit ; but it is seldom unjust at the last As 
persons continue to come forward to view, and to act 
their part in trying circumstances, their characters 
are at length fully ascertained ; and, almost always, 
rated as they deserve. How corrupt soever the world 
may be, they cannot withhold approbation from him 
whose conduct is marked by uniform integrity and 
honour. Enemies he will have, but the public favours 
him ; the multitude of men wish him success ; and 
destine him, in their thoughts, to every step of hia 
' preferment, before he arrives at it. 

In the t/itrd place, the plan of conduct on whicfif 
the man of integrity proceeds, is the most com- 
fortable; that is, attended with the greatest satis- 
faction in a man's own mind. Amidst the various 
and perplexing events of life, it is of singular 
advantage to be kept free from doubt, as to the part 
most proper to be chosen. He who consults nothing 
but worldly interest, must, upon every turn of fortune 
undergo much painfiil suspense. He is obliged to 
listen with anxious ear to every whisper of report; 
and, upon every new aspect which the £tce of affiuni 
assumes, must study how to place himself in a new 
posture of defence. But the man of principle is a 
stranger to these inHrard troubles. His time is not 
lost^ nor his temper fretted, by long and anxious 
consultations. One light always shines upon hior 
from above. One path, the path of integrity, always 
opens dear and distinct to his view.— But this is not 
his only advantage, to be freed from embarrassments, 
by having placed himself under the charge of one 
constant guide. He is also rewarded with the sense 
of having chosen his guide well and wisely. He is 
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delivered from all inward upbraidings; from all 
misgivings of mind, from all alarms founded on the 
dread of discovery and disgrace. A good conscience 
enables him to look back on the part which he has 
acted, with satisfaction j^ and to look forward to^ the 
issue which it may bring, without concern. It is in 
the case of one issue only, that the man who acts from 
worldly interest can enjoy satisfaction ; that is, when 
his designs have succeeded according to his wish. 
But it is the felicity of the man who acts under the 
direction of integrity, that, in every issue, he has 
something to comfort him. Though success has 
faUed him, the consolation remams of having done 
his duty, and studied to approve himself to God. 

This reference of all his actions to Divine appro- 
bation, furnishes another source of satisfaction and 
peace. He looks up, with pleasing hope, to a pro- 
tector in the heavens, who loveth righteousness^ and 
"whose countenance beholdeth the upright. The man 
of worldly wisdom is conscious of having no title to 
the favour of that high administration which rules 
the universe. By quitting the path of righteouwessi 
he has left that straight road in which God had 
appointed him to walk. He has taken the directiop 
of his way to himself) and chosen to be his own guici^ 
and master. To his owq abilities, therefore, such as 
they are, he must trust; and is become wholly respon^ 
§j|)le for the issue of his conduct. But the man ^ 
virtue hath committed his way to the Lord. He follows 
the Divine signal. He co-operates with the Divine 
purpose. The power which sways the universe, is 
engaged on his side. By natural consequence, he 
has ground to expect that any seeming disappoint* 
inents which he may npw incur^ shall be over-rule4 
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at the end to some salutary effect* Hence that 
peace of God keeping the hearty to which worldly 
men are strangers. Hence a degree of firmness and 
resolution in conduct, which it is impossible for 
them to possess. Especially when we add. 

In the fourth and last place, that he who thus 
pursues a course of integrity, has always in his view 
the prospect of immortal rewards. That surely is the 
wisest direction of conduct, which is most amply 
recompensed at last. But what recompence can 
worldly wisdom bestow, comparable to what is pro- 
mised by the Gospel, to them who, hy patient con* 
tinuance in welMoingf look for glory ^ honour ^ and 
immortality, -*- The recompence indeed is distant, but 
the hope of it is present ; and hope is one of the most 
powerful principles of human action. Let a man be 
firm in the belief that he is acting under the imme- 
diate protection of Heaven, and that through all 
eternity he shall be rewarded • for what he now per- 
forms; and, as far as this belief is prevalent, his 
conduct will be steady and determined. Wherever 
religion directs him to hold his course, he will advance 
with intrepidity. He will submit to restraints without 
reluctance. He will meet dangers without fear. To 
every motive which reason suggests in fiivour of 
virtue, the hope of life eternal adds supernatural 
strength. — •" Accordingly, in the behaviour of many 
hdiy men, under the most tr3dng circumstances of dis- 
. tress, we behold this effect eminentiiy exemplified. It 
iqppears, vrith much lustre, in the spirited and magna- 
nimous sentiments of the Apostle Paul, when he had 
the prospect of death before him. Behold^ I go hovmd 
in the spirit to Jerusakm^ not knowing the things that shall 
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befal me there, save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth that 
bonds and afflictions abide me. But none of these things 
move me; neither count I my life dear unto myself s^ 

that I may finish my course with joy. * / am mm 

ready to be ofi^ed, and the time (^my departure is at 
hand. I havefi)ught a good fight; I have finished my 
course; I liave kept the fitith. Henceforth there is 
laid upfiyr me a crtmn qfrighteousnesSf which the Jjori^ 

the righteous Judge ^ shaU give me at that day. t 

• 

Thus I have endeavoured to shew m what mannei^ 
the integrity of the upright guides them ; and what the 
advantages are, of placing ourselves under its guidances 
If it be the line of safety, or tlie line of honour^' 
which we choose to pursue; if we consult our present 
comfort, or look forward to future rewards; in aH 
these respects, the course which integrity points #ut 
is by far the most eligible. 

It is a great recommendation of the guidance 
offered to us by integrity, that it is easily under-' 
stood by all men. Plans of worldly policy are deep 
and intricate ; and experience shows how often the 
ablest persons are mistaken in the measures which th^ 
adopt for carrying them on. But when men's inten- 
tions are fair and upright, it will be found, that a 
moderate share of understanding and attention is all 
that is requisite for conducting themselves with safety 
and propriety. Providence never intended, that the 
art of living happily in this world should depend on 
that deep penetration, that acute sagacity, and those 
refinements of thought, which few possess. It ha& 
dealt more graciously with us ; and made happiness 
to depend on uprightness of intention, much more 

 Acts, XX. 22, 23, 24. 1 2 Timothy, iv. 6, 7, 8. 
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on extent of capacity. For the most part, the 
sentiment which strikes a good man, concerning 
; he ought or ought not to do, is the soundest, 
suggests the best and wisest counsel. When he 
ates, and begins to deliberate how far his duty, 
is honour, can be reconciled to what seems his 
«st, he is on the point of deviating into a dan- 

us path. At the same time, it is of great con- 

ence, that he who seeks to surrender his conduct 
le direction of integrity, should be well appiized 
iiat true integrity requires. Let him guard against 
.ening conscience unnecessarily ; lest superstitious 
rd to trifles lead him to relax in matters of higher 
;ation. Let him avoid minute scrupulosity, on 
me hand. Let him keep at a distance from loose 
istry, on the other. But when he is satisfied that 
xmsdence has been well informed, let him, with- 
xravering, adhere to its dictates in the whole of 
onduct. This will prove the truest wisdom both 
this world and the next. For he who walketh 
^hthf^ walketh surebf. The path of the just is as 
hining light : And it shall shine more and more 

the perfect day. 
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SERMON LXVI. 
On Submission to the Divine Wii-l. 



Job, ii. 10. 

— SJiall we receive good at the hand qf God, and 

shall we not receive evil? 

TjiEW subjects of religious exhortation are of more 
*• general concern, than those which respect tibe 
distresses incident to human life. For no socieiyj 
no family, no person, can expect to be long exempted 
from them ; and when we speak of the prosperoi»i 
we can only mean those who are more rarely sulgect 
to them than others. Now, under those distresses, 
religion performs two offices :" it teaches us how we 
ought to bear them ; and it assists us in thus bearing 
them. Materials for both are found in the words of 
the text, which contain a sentiment so natural aiid 
just, as to carry conviction to every reasonable mind. 
They were the words of Job, at a time when, to his 
other calamities, this domestic affliction was added, 
that one who ought to have assuaged and soothed 
his sorrows, provoked his indignation by an impious 
speech. Thou speakest, Job replies, as one of the 
foolish women speaketh : What ! shall we receive good 
at the liand qf God, and shall we not receive evil? 
Three instructions naturally arise from the text: 
First, That this life is a mixed state of good and 
evil: Secondly, That both the goods and the evils 
in it proceed from God : And, thirdly. That there 
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are just reasons for our receiving Mrith patience the 
evUs of life, fVotn the same hand which bestows its 
goods. 

I. ThIs life is a mixed state of good and evil. 
This is a matter of fact, which will be denied by 
none, iathd on which it is not necessaty to bestow 
much illustration. It is evident to the slightest 
inspection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure. 
Every man's state is chequered with alternate griefs 
and joys, disappointment and success. No condition 
is altogether stable^ No life preserves always the 
9ame tertor. The vicissitudes of the world some- 
times bring forward the afflicted into more comfort, 
able circumstances ; and oflen trouble the joy of the 
prosperous. This is the train in which hulnan affairs 
have ever been found to proceed ; and in which we 
may expect them always to go on. 

But though this be universally admitted in specu- 
l^on, and oflen confessed in discourse, the misfor- 
tune is, that few think of applying it to their own 
case. The bulk of mankind discover as much con- 
fidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under 
the least reverse, as if Providence had first given 
them assurance that their prosperity was never to 
change, and afterwards had cheated their hopes.. 
Whereas, what reason ought to teach us, is to adjust 
our mind to the mixed state in which we find our- 
selves placed; never to presume, — never to despair; 
to be thankful for the goods which at present we 
enjoy, and to expect the evils that may succeed. — 
Thou hast been admitted to partake of the feast of 
life. Its good things are distributed, in various por- 
tions, among the guests. Thou hast had thine allotted 
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share. Complain not when thy portion is removed. 
It is not permitted to any one, to remain alwa3r8 at 
the banquet 

II. Ws are taught by the text, that both the goods 
and the evils which compose this mixed state, ccMiie 
from the hand of God. A little reflection may con- 
vince us, that, in God's world, neither good nor 
evil can happen by chance. If there were any one 
moment, in which God quitted the reins of the uni- 
verse, and suff^:^ any power to interfere with his 
administration, it is evident, that, from that moment^ 
the measures of his government must become dis- 
jointed and incomplete. He who governs all things, 
must govern continually ; and govern the least things 
as well as the greatest. He never slumbers^ nor sleeps. 
There are no void spaces, no broken plans, in his 
administration ; no blessings that drop upon us with- 
out his intention; nor any crosses that visit us, 
unsent by him. / am the Lord^ and there is none 
else. I form the lights and create darkness. I make 
peace^ and create evil. I the Lord do all these 
things. * 

How it has come to pass, that this life should con- ' 
tain such a mixture of goods and evils, and that the 
mixture too should be of God's appointment, gives 
rise to a difficult enquiry. For how can any thing 
but what is good proceed from the God of love ? 
Can darkness issue from the source of light ? or can 
it be any satisfaction to . the Father of mercies to 
behold the sorrows of creatures whom he has made ? 
— Here there was room for much perplexity, till reve-/''<- 

* Isaiah, xlv. 6| 7* 
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tion .informed us, that the mixture of evils in man's 
estate is owing to man himself. Had he con- 
tinued as God originally made him, he would have 
received nothing but good from his Creator. His 
apostacy and corruption ppened the gates of the 
tabernacle of darkti^s. Misery issued forth, and 
has ever since pursued him. In the present condi- 
tion, of his nature, that misery is partly punishmeiii, 
partly trial. He is become incapable of bearing 
uninterrupted prosperity; and by the mixture of 
evils in his lot, merciful designs are carried on for 
his improvement and restoration. 

What the text leads us at present to consider is^ 
the 6f&ct that will follow \&om imitating the example 
of Job,, and referring to the hand of the Almighty, 
the evils which we suffer, as well as the goods which 
we enjoy. Such a reference of the distressful events 
of our life to the appointment of Heaven, not only is 
a duty which piety requires, but tends also to miti- 
gate distress, and to suggest consolation. For to 
dwell, as is too commonly done upon the instruments 
and subordinate means of our trouble, is frequently 
the cause of much grief, and much sin. When we view 
our sufierings as proceeding merely from our feUow- 
creatures, the part which they have acted in bringing 
them upon us, is oflen more grating then the sufier- 
ing itself. The unreasonableness, perhaps, of an 
enemy, the treachery of a friend, the ingratitude Or 
insolence of one whom we had much obUged, add 
weight to a load laid upoii us by means so provok- 
ing. The thoughts of their malignity, or of our 
own neglect in guarding against it, serve to poison 
the sore. Whereas, if instead of locddng to men, 
we behold the cross as coming from God, these 
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aggravating circumstances would affect uft km ; we 
would feel no more than a proper biurden ; we wnold 
submit to it -more patiendy; and many resources 
would open to us^ as shall in a little be shewn^ from 
thinking of the %hand that lays it on. Had Job» when 
despoiled of all his substance, thought of nothing 
but the Chaldeans and Sabeans who robbed him, with 
what violent passions would he have beenlransported, 
and with what eager desires of revenge tormented ? 
Whereas, considering them as rods and instruments 
only in the divine hand, and receiving the correction 
as from the Almighty himself, the tumult of his 
mind subsided; and with respectful composure he 
could say, The Lord gave ; and the Lord hath taken 
ccwajf : Blessed be the name qf the Jjord! This 
leads me, 

III. To consider the last, and most important 
instruction, arising from the text; namely, that 
there are many reasons why we, who receive good 
from the hand of God, should receive with patience 
the evils which he is pleased to inflict. This is 
strongly conveyed by that interrogatory form of 
speech, in which the sentiment of Job is expressed : 
What ! shaU we receive good at the hand qf God, and 
shall we not receive evil? In order to unfold all that 
is contained in this appeal made to every man^s con* 
science, let us consider. 

In iiie^rst place, that the good things which God 
has bestowed, afford sufficient evidence for our believe 
ing, that the evils which he sends, are not causes- 
lessly or wantonly inflicted. Bid we live in a world 
which bore the marks of a maliciaus or cruel gover-' 

IS 
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nor, there might be reason for distrusting every step 
of his conduct But in the world which we inhabit, 
we bdiold, on the contrary, plain marks of pred<ntti- 
nant goodness. We behold the structure of the uni- 
verse, the order of nature, the general course of Pro- 
vidence, obviously arranged with a benevolent regard 
to the weOare of men. All the art and contrivance 
of which the Divine works are fiill, point to this end ; 
and the more they are explored, create the firmer 
belief, that the goodness of the Deity gave rise to the 
system of creation* What is the conclusion io be 
thence drawn, but that, in such parts of the Divine 
administration as appears to us harsh and severe, the 
same goodness continues to preside, though exercised 
in a hidden and mysterious manner. 

Let me desire you to consider, whether, if some 
powerful friend had placed you in an opulent and 
comfortable station, and in the general conduct of 
your affiirs, had discovered the most disinterested 
kindness, you would not ascribe any occasional dis.- 
couragements you received to some unknown reasoit 
or cause, rather than to his unfaithfulness or cruelty ? 
Ought not the experience which we have had, and 
the discovery which all nature affi>rds of the divine 
goodness, to lead us to put a like construction on the 
evils which we suffer from a hand that hath so fre- 
quently loaded us with good ? — — Have we for- 
gotten, in the midst of our complaints, who brought 
us into the light of day ; who watched over our help- 
less in£mcy ; who reared our growing childhood ; 
and, through ten thousand surrounding dangers, has 
been our protector and guardian imtil this day ? How 
oilen has he rescued us from sickness and death, and 
made our hearts glad with uilexpected comforts? 
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Now, that some cloud is thrown over our prosperity, or 
some blessing withdrawn, in which for a time we had 
rejoiced, can we imagine that there is no good cause for 
tliis change of his proceeding ? Shall we suspect that 
his nature is entirely altered ? Hath God jbr gotten to 
be graebms? Hath he in anger shut up his tender mer^ 
cies ? No ; let us say with the Psalmist, This is my in^ 
Jirmity ; but I will remember the works of the Lord. I 
will remember the years qfthe right hand of the Most 

High^^ One signal work of the Most High^ at 

least, let us remember, and rejoice in the remembrafice 
of it ; even that final remedy which he has provided 
for aU the evils occasioned by sin, in the redemption 
of the world accompUshed by Jesus Christ. ' He who 
spared not his cmn Son, but delivered him up Jbr us ally 
will he, in any case, wantonly afflict the chUdren of 
men with superfluous and unnecessary sorrows ? I«r 
not this a proof so satisfactory, so express and demon- 
strative, of the gracious purposes of God, as should 
dispose us to take in good part every thing which 
proceeds from him ? Consider, 

In the second place, that the good things we receive 
from God are undeserved, the evils we suffer are 
justly merited. Every reasonable person must feel 
the weight of this consideration, for producing 
patience and submission. For, though to suffer at 
amy rate be grievous, yet to suffer unjustly is doubly 
galling. Whereas, when one receives a mixed por- 
tion, whereof the goods are above his deserts, and 
the evils below his deserts, to complain in such a 
caee^ is: unreasonable ; there is more ground for being 
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thankfiiL All, it is true, have not deserved evil 
^ually. Yet all of us deserve it more or less ; and 
to merit good at the hand of the Lord, is what none 
of us cap pretend. At the best, we are but unpro- 
fit able servants. Even this is more than we are entitled 
to claim. For if God were to enter into judgment 
with us, who could stand before him? who could 
justify himself in his sight ? When the most inofiennve 
xrompare their conduct with God's holy law j when 
they reflect upon the duties they have omitted, and 
the actual girilt they have contracted, they will find 
more reason to accuse themselves, than to complain 
of the divine chastisement. Whatever innocence any 
of us may plead, nay, whatever merit we may claim, 
with respect to men and the world, we suflfer no more 
than what we deserve from the Governor of the world; 
and of his displeasure, we know that the wrath of 
man is no other than the instrument. 
. Not only all of us have done evil, but what ought 
ito be particularly attended to, God has a just title 
to punish us for it. Although a man know that he 
deserves punishment, yet ' he will not allow every 
one to inflict it. A child will submit to his parents, 
'^ servant to his mzster, a subject to the magistrate, 
when he would not bear correction from another 
hand. But no parent can have so complete a right 
'to authority over his children, no master over his 
servants, no magistrate over his subjects, as the 
Almighty hath over us. When we wer« bom, we 
brought nothing with us into God's world. During 
our continuance in it, we have lived on the good 
things which God has pleased to lend us ; and of 
which, God and our own conscience know thsU; we 
have made . but a sorry improvement, • Whep he 
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thmks proper to t^e any of them away* no wrong ifi 
done us : for they were not ourst To have enjoyed 
them so long, was a favour. To enjoy them alws^ 
was what we neither deserved^ nor had any title to 
expect* 

In the third place, the good things which at dif- 
ferent times we have received and enjoyed, are much 
greater than the evils which we suffer. Of this £kH;, 
X am sensible it will be difficult to persuade tibe 
afflicted. But would they weigh, in a fair balance^ 
the whole of their circumstances, they would find it 
true. Whatever persons feel at the preseot» makes so 
strong an impression upon them, as very commonly to 
obliterate the memory of all the past. When cme is 
impressed with some painful disease in his body, or 
wrung with some sore distress of mind, every former 
comfort, at that moment, goes for nothing* Life is 
beheld in all its gloom. A dark cloud seems to hang 
over it ; and it is reviled^ as no other than a scene of 
wretchedness and sorrow. But this is to be uzgust 
to human lii^, a9 well as ungrateful to its author. 
—-—Let me only desire you to thmk how many 
days, how many months, how many years, you have 
passed in health, and ease^ and comfort | how many 
pleasurable feelings you have had i how many friends 
you have enjoyed ; how many blessings, in shorty of 
different kinds you have tasted; and you will be 
forced to acknowledge, that more materials of thanks- 
giving present themselves, tiban of lamentation and 
complaint. —.^ These blessings, you will say, are 
past But though past, ought they to be gone £nom 
your remembrance ? Do they merit no place, in the 
comparative estimate oi the goods and evib ef your 
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atate? Did you^ could you expect, that in tliis 
mutable world, any temporal joy was to last ibr ever ? 
Has gratitude no influence to form your minds to a 
calm acquiescence in your benefactor's appointments? 
What can be more reasonable than to say, << Having 
** in former times received so many good things from 
** the hand of God, shall I not now, without mur- 
" muring, receive "the few evils which it pleases him 
" to send ?*' 

In the fourth place, not only the goods of life are> 
upon the whole, greater than its evils j but the evils 
which we suffer are seldom, or never, without some 
mixture of good As there is no condition on earth 
of pure unmixed felicity, so there is none so miser- 
able, as to be destitute of every comfort Entire^ 
and complete misery, if ever it take place, is of our 
own procuring, not of God's sending. None but the 
most gross and atrociobs sinners can be in such a 
Situation, as to discover no ray of relief or hope. In 
the ordinary distresses of life, it is generally our 
own folly and infirmity, which, upon the loss of 
some one blessing that we had highly prized, deprives 
us of satisfaction in all other things. Many of our 
calamities are purely imaginary, and self-created; 
arising from rivalship or competition with others, and 
from false opinions of the importance of objects, to 
which custom and fashion have annexed an ideal 
value. Vfex^ these mistaken opinions once corrected 
by reason, the evil would disappear, and contentment 
would resume its place. With respect to thosQ 
calamities which are inflicted by God, his providence 
has made this wise and merciful constitution, that, 
after the first shock, the burden by degrees is light- 
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;eiied«; Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to 
all misfortunes. What is very \iolent cannot bst 
long ; and what lasts long, we become accustomed to 
bear. Every situation that is permanent, at length 
is felt to be tolerable. The mind accommodates 
itself to it ; and by degrees regains its usual tran- 
quillity. Hence the greatest part of the evils of life 
^e more terrible in the previous s^prehension, liian 
in the actual feeling ; and it seldom happens but, in 
one comer or other, something is found on which die 
^ind can lay hold for its relief. 

How.many^ for instance, do we behold around us, 
^tmtened in their worldly circumstances, and yet 
finding the means to live cheerfully, with poverty and 
peace in the same habitation ? If we are deprived of 
friends whom we tenderly loved, are there not still 
some reinainii^, from whom we may expect much 
comfort? If our bodies are afRicted with sore 
idis&ase, have we not reason to be thankful that our 
mind continues vigorous and entire ^ that we are in 
a situation to look around us for whatever can afford 
us ease; and that, after the decay of this fiml 4ttid 
mouldering tabernacle, we can look forward to a 
house not made with hands^ eternal in the hecDoem ? — • 
Itx the midst 6f all distresses, there remains to every 
sincere Christian, that mixture of pure and genuine 
coqsolAtion which springs from the promises and 
hopes of the Gospel. Consider, I beseech you; wliat . 
a singularly happy distinction this makes^ in- your 
:8ituatioii9 bey<md die state of those who, under the 
various troubles of life, are left wUhout Ju^i and 
mthout God in the world ; without any thing to look 
:to^ Jbut a train of unknown causes and accidents^: in 
;wJt4di they see no light nor comfort — Thank the 
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Father of mercies, that into all the evils he sends he 
infuses this joyful. hope, that the st^gierings'qfthe pre- 
setsU time are not worthy to be compared with the ghry 
that shall be revealed in the end, to the virtuous and 
good*. c. .- 

In the j^th and last place, as the evils which we 
sufler are thus alleviated by a mixture of good j so we 
have reason to believe, that the evils themselves are, 
in many respects, good. When borne with patience 
and dignity, they improve and ennoble our character. 
They bring into exercise several of the manly and he- 
roic virtues; and, by the constancy and fidelity with 
iWhich we support our trials on earth, prepare us for 
.the highest rewards in Heaven. — It has aJways been 
foun(^ that the present constitution of human nature 
cannot bear. uninterrupted prosperity, without being 
. corrupted by it. The poisonous weeds which spring 
up in that too luxuriant soil, require the hand of 
adversity to extirpate them. It is the experience of 
sorrow and distress that subdues the arrogance of 
pride, tames the violence of passion, soflens the hard- 
ness of the selfish heart, and humanizes the temper 
to feel for the woes of others. Many have had reason 
to say, that ifwasgoodjbr them to be ij^Ucted. * When 
men takeUhe timbrel and the hinpf ^Ond rejoice at the 
sptmd of the organj they are isq[)t'to say tmto God, 
Depart from us, for we desire nof the^ knowledge of thy 
«^^. What is the Aknigfaytkat we should serve him f 
But when they are holden in cords of affliction, then 
he sheweth them their work and their transgressions 
\Aat they.hofve e^eeded. He openeth also their ^ar 

f FMdm cxix. 71. 
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ta discipline f and commandeth that they return firm 
iniquity.^' Is his case to be deplored as highly 
cakmitoust who, by forfeiting some transient en- 
joyments of the world, purchases lasting improve- 
ment in piety and virtue, and exchanges a few of 
the good things of this life for the better things €i 
another ? 

Influenced by such considerations as these, let 
us look up with reverence to the great Disposer of 
events; and under any distress with which he is 
pleased to visit us, let us utter no other voice but this ; 
Shall we receive good at the hand ofGod^ and shall we 
not receive evil f-^Men are too often ingenious in 
making themselves miserable, by aggravating to their 
own fancy, beyond bounds, all the evils which they 
endure. They compare themselves with none but 
those whom they imagine to be more hqipy; and 
complain that upon them alone has fallen the whde 
load of human sorrows. Would they lode with a 
more impartial eye on the world, they would see 
themselves surrounded with sufferers ; and find that 
they are only drinking out of that mixed cup which 
Providence has prepared for all. ** I will restore 
" your daughter again to life,*' said the Eastern sage 
to a prince who grieved immoderately for the I09S of 
a beloved child, << provided you are able to engrave 
*< on her tomb the names of three persons who have 
*< nev^ mourned*'' The prince made enquiry after 
such persons ; but found the enquiry vain, and was 
silent.*— To every reasonable person, who retains 
ibe beli^itf religious principles, many atteviating 

* Job, 9UU* 18»«p-XXXTi. 8. 
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circumstancesy and many arguments for patience, 
will occuTy under every distress. If we rest on this 
fibrm persuasion, that there is a wise and just Provi- 
dence wliich disposes of all events, we shall have 
reason to conclude, that nothing happens to us here 
without some good design. Trusting that a happy 
termination shall at last arrive to the disorders of our 
present state, we shall be enabled, amidst all the 
varieties of fortune, to preserve tliat equanimity 
which befits Christians, zai under every trial to say, 
// is the Lord; let him do what seemeth good in his 
sight. 
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SERMOK LXVII. 
On Friendship. 



Proverbs, xxvii. 10. 

Thine ownfriend, and thy fathef^s Jriend^ forsake 

not. — 

• • • - • 

VITHATEVER relates to the behaviour of. men 
^^ in their social character is of great importance 
in religion. The duties which spring from that 
character form many branches of the great law of 
charity, which is the favourite precept of Christi- 
anity. They, therefore, who would separate such 
duties from a religious spirit, or who at most treat 
them as only the inferior parts of it, do a real 
injury to religion. They are mistaken friends of 
piety, who, under the notion of exalting it, place it 
in a sort of insulated corner, disjoined from the 
ordinary affairs of the world, and the connections of 
men with one another. On the contrary, true piety 
influences them all. It acts as a vivifying spirit, 
which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and 
conducts them. It is no less £riendly to men than 
zealous for the honour of God ; and by the generous 
affections which it nourishes, and the beneficent 
influence which it exerts on the whole of conduct, is 
fully vindicated from every reproacji which the 
infidel would throw upon it— In this view I am 
now to discburse on the nature and duties of virtuous 
friendship, as closely connected with the true spirit 
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of religion. It is a subject which the inspired 
philosopher, who is the author of this book of 
Proverbs, has thought worthy of his repeated notice ; 
and in many passages has bestowed the highest 
eulc^ums on iiiendship among good men. As 
ointment and perfume rejoice the heart; so doth the 
sweetness qfa marCsJriend by hearty counsel. As iron 
sharpeneth iron^ so a man sharpeneth the countenance 
qf his friend. Make sure qf thy friend ; for faithfid 
are the wounds of a friend. A friend loveth at all 
times; and a brother is bom for adversity. There is 
a friend that sticketh closer than a brother.-^ Thine 
ffomfriendf and thy faher^s friend, it is said in the 
tdxtj forsake not. 

I MUST begin the subject, by observing, that there 
are among mankind friendships of different kinds, or 
at least, connections which assume that hame^ 
When they are no more than confederacies of bad 
men, they ought to be called conspiracies rather than 
friendships. Some bond of common interest, some 
league against the innocent and unsuspecting, may 
have united them for a .time. But they are held 
together only by a, rope of sand. At bottom. they 
are all rivals, abd hostile . to one another. Their 
friendship can subsist no, longer than interest cements 
them. Every one looks with a jealous eye on his 
supjposed friend; and watches the first favourable 
opportunity to- des6rt, or to betray. 

. Friendships too there are of a different kind, ' and 
of a more respectable nature, formed by the connec- 
tion of political parties. It is not, perhaps, on 
selfish or crooked designs that such friendships are 
originally founded. Men have been associated 
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togedier, by some public interest,^ or general emn^ 
or for defence against some real or nn«giiwm 
danger; and connections thus formed^ often dnw 
men into dose union, and inqnre for a seaaon no 
small d^ree of cordial attachment When upon 
just and hcmonrable principles this imion ia founded^ 
it has proved, on various occasions,^ favourable to the 
cause of Uberty and good order among mankind. 
At the same time, nothing is more ready ta be 
abused than the name of public spirit^ and a public 
cause. It is a name under which private interest is 
often sheltered, and selfish designs are carried o& 
The unwary are allured by a specious appearance; 
and the heat of faction usurps the place of the 
generous warmth of friendship. 

It is not of such fnendships, whether of the 
iaudable or the suspicious kind, that I am now to 
discourse; but of private friendships, >diich grow 
neither out of interested designs nor party zeal ; but 
which flow from that similarity of dispositions, that 
corresponding harmony of minds, which endears 
some person to our heart, and makes us take as 
much part in his circumstances, fortunes, and &te^ 
as if they were our own. The soul of Jonathan wa$ 
knit with the soul qf David; and Jonathan laced Jam 
as his own soui. * Such friendships certainly are not 
unreal ; and, for the honour of human nature, it is 
to be hoped, are not altogether unfrequent, amoi^ 
mankind.—- Happy it is, when they take root in 
our early years ; and are engrafted on the ingenuous 
sensibility of youth. Friendships, then contracted, 

* 1 Samud, xviii. I. 
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retain to the last a tenderneiB and 'wannth,. atUom* 
possessed by friendships that are formed in the riper 
periods of life. The remembrance of ancient and 
youthful connections melts every human heart ; and 
the dissolution of them is, perhaps, the most pwiful 
feeling to which we are exposed here below. 
But at whatever period of life friendships are formed^ 
as long as they continue sincere and affectionate, 
they form, undoubtedly, one of the greatest blessings 
we can enjoy. By the pleasing communicationa of 
all our sentiments which they prompt, they are justly 
said to double our pleasures and to divide our sorrows* 
They give a brighter sunshine to the gay incidents 
of life ; and they enlighten the gloom of its darker 
hours. AJmthfulJriend, it is justly and beautifully 
said by one of the Apocryphal writers, is the medicine 
(fflffk. • A variety of occasions happen, when to pour 
forth the heart to one whom we love and trust, is the 
chief comfort, perhaps the only relief^ we can enjoy. 
Miserable is he who, shut up within the narrow 
inclosure of selfish interest, has no person to whom he 
can at all times, with full confidence, expand his soul. 

Since cordial friendship is so great a blessing to 
human life, let us proceed to consider what duties it 
requires, and by what methods it may be cultivated 
to most advantage. The fundamental qualities of 
true friendship are, constancy and fideUty* Without 
these material ingredients it is of no value. An 
inconstant man is not capable of fiiendship. He 
maj perhaps have affections which occasionally glow 
in. hk heart; which excite fondness for amiable 
qualities ^ or connect him with seeming attachment 

* Ecclesiasticus, ▼!• 16. 
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to one whom he esteems, or to whom he has been 
obliged. But after these feelings have lasted for a 
little, either fancied interest alienatcis him, or some new 
object attracts him ; and he is no longer the same 
person to those whom he once loved. A man of 
this inccmsiant mind cannot be said to have any 
mind at all. For where there is no fixedness ci 
moral principle, occasional feelings are of no value; 
mind is of no effect ; and with such persons it is 
never desirable to have any connection. Whoe 
constancy is wanting, there can be no fidelity, which 
is the o^er baisis of friendship. For all friendship 
supposes entire confidence and trust; supposes tte 
seal of secrecy to be inviolable ; :s^pppsbs promises 
and engagements to be sacred; aixd, no' adv^tage. of 
our own to be pursued, at the. expense qf our friend's 
honour. An inconstant man is despicable. A faith- 
less man is base. 

 

But supposing neither constancy nor fidelity to be 
altogether wanting, still however friendship is in 
hazard of suffering from the follies, and unreasonable 
humours, to which all of us are liable. It is to be 
regarded as a tender plant in an unfavourai^ isinlf 
which, in order to its flourishing, requires to : b* 
reared and nursed with care. The following diiec-^ 
tions may be of use for promoting its cultivation, 
and preserving it from whatever might l>e apt to 
blast and wither it . ^^ .'i 

•'I 

In the Jirst place, let me advise you not to expect 

perfection in any with whom you contract friemL- 

ship. It holds in general with respect to all work^f 

pursuits, that the more moderate our expectations 
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are, they are likely to be the more successful. If in any 
situation of life, we hope to possess complete happi- 
ness, we may depend on receiving modifications, L^ 
in any person, we trust to find nothing but perfection^ 
we may be assured that, on longer acquaintance, we 
shall meet with disappointments. In the case of 
friendship, this admonition is the more necessary to 
be given, as a certain warmth and enthusiasm belong 
to it, which are apt to carry us beyond the bounds of 
nature. In young minds, especially, a disposition of 
this kind is often found to take place. They form 
to themselves romantic ideas, gathered perhaps from 
fictitious histories of the high and heroic qualities 
which belong to human nature. All those quali- 
ties they ascribe, without reserve or limitation, to 
the person with whom they wish to enter into inti- 
mate friendship ; and on the least failure appearing, 
alienation instantly follows. Hence many a friend- 
ship, hastily perhaps contracted, is as hastily dis- 
solved, and disgust succeeds to violent attachment. 
— Remember, my friends, that a faultless character 
on earth is a mere chimera. Many failings you ex- 
perience in yourselves. Be not surprised when you 
discover the like in others, of whom you had foimed 
the highest opinion. The best and most estimable 
persons are they, in whom the fewest material defects 
are found ; and whose great and solid qualities coun- 
terbalance the common infirmities of men. It is to 
these qualities you are to look in forming fiiendships ; 
to good sense and prudence, which constitute the 
basis of every respectable character ; to virtue, to 
good temper, to steadiness of affection ; and accord- 
ing to the union of those dispositions, esteem your- 
selves happy in the friend whom you choose. 

VOL. III. I 
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In the second place, I must admonish you not ta 
be hurt by differences of q>inion arising in inter- 
eoui*se with your friends. It is impossible for these 
not to occur; Perhaps no two persons were ever cast 
so exactly in the same mould, as to think always in 
the same manner on every subject. It was wisely con- 
trived by Providence, that diversity of sentiment 
should take place among men, on purpose to exercise 
our faculties, and to give variety to human life. 
Perpetual uniformity of thought would become mo- 
notonous and insipid. — When it is with regard to 
trifles that diversity or contrariety of opinion shows 
itself, it is childish in the last degree, if this become 
the ground of estranged affection. When from such 
a cause there arises any breach of friendship, human 
weakness is then discovered in a mortifying light. In 
matters of serious moment, the sentiments of the 
best and worthiest may vary from those of their 
friends, according as their lines of life diverge, or as 
their temper and habits of thought present objects 
under different points of view. But, among candid 
and liberal minds, unity of affection will still be pre- 
served. No man has any title to erect his own opi- 
nions into an universal and infallible standard, and 
the more enlarged that any man's mind is, the more 
readily he will overlook differences in sentiments, as 
long as he is persuaded that the mind of his friend 
is upright, and that he follows the dictates of coo- 
science and integrity. 

In the third place. It is material to the preservaticii 
of friendship, that openness of temper and man- 
ners, on both hands, be cultivated. Nothing mofe 
certainly dissolves friendship, than the jealousy 
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which arises ftt>m darkness and concealment If 
your situation oblige you to take a different side from 
your friend, do it openly. Avow your conduct; 
avow your motives ; as far as honour allows, disclose 
yourselves frankly ; seek no cover from unnecessary 
and mysterious secrecy. Mutual confidence is the 
soul of friendship. As soon as that is destroyed, or ' 
even impaired, it is only a show of friendship that 
remains. What was once cordial intimacy, degene- 
rates first into formal civility. Constraint on both 
sides next succeeds ; and disgust or hatred soon fol- 
low. — The maxim that has been laid down by cer- 
tain crooked politicians, to behave to a friend with 
the same guarded caution as we would do to an 
enemy, because it is possible that he may one day 
become such, discovers a mind which never was 
made for the enjoyments of friendship. It is a 
maxim which, not unreasonably I admit, may find 
place in those political and party friendships, of 
which I before spoke, where personal advancement 
is always in view. But it is altogether inconsistent 
with the spirit of those friendships, which are formed* 
and understood to be nourished, by the heart* 

The Jburth advice which I give is. To cultivate, in 
all intercourse among friends, gentle and obliging 
manners. It is a common error to suppose, that 
fiuniliar intimacy supersedes attention to the lesser 
duties of behaviour ; and that, under the notion of 
freedom, it may excuse a careless, or even a rough 
demeanour. On the contrary, an intimate connec- 
tion can only be kept up by a constant wish to be 
plpjiiitng and agreeable. The nearer and closer that 
men are brought together, the more frequept that 

i 2 
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the points of contact between them become, there is 
the greater necessity for the surface being smooth^ 
iand every thing being removed that can grate or 
ofiend. — Let no harshness, no appearance of neg- 
lect, no superciUous affectation of superiority, occur 
in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a 
proneness to rebuke, a captious and contradictious 
spirit, are often known to embitter domestic life, 
and to set friends at variance. In those smaller 
articles of behaviour, where men arp too apt to 
be careless, and to indulge their humour without 
restraint, the real character is often understood to 
break fbrtli and show itself. It is by no means 
enough, that in all matters of serious interest, we 
think ourselves ready to prove the sincerity of our 
friendship. These occur more rai'ely. The ordi- 
nary tenour of life is composed of small duties and 
offices, which men have occasion daily to perform ; 
and it is only by rendering daily behaviour agree- 
able, that we can long preserve the comforts of 
friendship. 

In the Jifth place. Let me caution you not to Hsteii 
rashly to evil reports against your friends. When 
upon proper grounds you have formed a connection, 
be slow of beUeving any thing against the friend 
whom you have chosen. Remember, that there 13 
among mankind a spirit of malignity, which too ofl;^ 
takes pleasure in disturbing the society of those who 
appear to enjoy one another. The Scripture hath 
warned us, that there is a whisperer who separated 
chief friends; there is a false witness who soweth dts- 
cord among brettrren. Give not therefore a ready ear 
to the officious insinuations of those who, under the 

18 
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guise of friendly concern, come to admonish you, 
that you ought to stand on your guard against those 
whom they see you disposed to trust Consider, 
whether, under this fair appearance, there may not 
lurk some secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed 
interest Chase not every flying report Suffer not 
the poison of jealousy easily to taint your mind, and 
break your peace. A wide difference there is between 
that weak credulity which allows itself to be imposed 
upon blindly, and that dark and suspicious spirit 
which is always inclined to the evil side. It forms 
part of the character of a wise and good man, that 
he is not prone to take up a reproach against his 
neighbour. 

In the sixth and last place. Let me exhort you not 
to desert your friend in danger or distress. Too 
many there are in the world, whose attachment to 
those they call their friends is confined to the day of 
their prosperity. As long as that continues, they are, 
or appear to be affectionate and cordial. But as soon 
as their friend is under a doud, they begin to with- 
draw, and to separate their interest from his. In 
friendship of this sort^ the heart, assuredly, has 
never had much concern. For the great test of true 
friendship is constancy in the hour of danger, adhe- 
rence in the season of distress.— When your friend 
is calumniated, then is the time openly and boldly to 
espouse his causes When his situation is changed, or 
his fortunes are falling, then is the time of affording 
prompt and zealous aid. When sickness or infirmity 
occasion him to be neglected by others, that is the 
opportunity which every reai friend will sei^e, of 
redoubling all the afiectionate attentions which love 
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suggests. These are the imffortant duties, the sa- 
cred claims of friendship, which religion and virtue 
enforce on every worthy mind. — To show yourselves 
warm, after this manner, in the cause of your friend^ 
commands esteem, even from those who have per* 
sonal interest in opposing him. This honourable zeal 
of friendship has, in every age, attracted the vene- 
ration of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest 
posterity the names of those who have given up 
their fortunes, and have even exposed their lives, in 
behalf of the friends whom they loved ; while igno- 
miny and disgrace have ever been the portion of them 
who deserted their friends in the evil day, Thme awn 
friend forsake not. 

Before concluding, it must not be forgotten, that 
the injunction of the Wise Man in the text is accom- 
panied with this remarkable expression; not only 
thine own friend^ but also thy father^ s friend^ forsake 
not. These words bring back to our remembrance 
the days of former years ; and suggest a sentiment 
which cannot but touch every feeling heart Thine 
own friend may be dear ; thy father's friend ought 
to be sacred. As long as life remains in any human 
breast, the memory (^those ancient ties should remaiii, 
which connected us once with our father, and our 
father's house. Thy father has, perhaps, long ago 
gone down to the dust But when you recaJ the 
innocent days of childhood and youth; when you 
think of those family-transactions which once glad- 
dened your hearts ; your father's friend, in the midst 
of these, will rise to your remembrance. There 
was a time when you accosted him with respect, or 
}o(deed up to him with fondness, and was made happy 
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by his kindly notice. Does such a one now survive, 
and shall he not receive from you some portion 
of filial reverence and honour? To disregard and 
n^lect him, is to spurn your father's memory; is 
to insult the ashes of him who now sleeps in the 
grave, is to transmit yourselves to those who shall 
succeed you, as unfeeling and base. Thine awn 
Jriendy and thy father^ sfiiend^ forsake not. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the chief duties which 
belong to virtuous friendship ; and some of the prin- 
cipal means by which this sacred bond should be pre- 
served unbroken ; this holy flame should be kept 
alive in the human breast. The spirit and senti- 
ments, which I have studied to inspire, are such as 
virtue breathes, and such as true piety should mcrease. 
It is thus we fulfil that great law of love which our 
Divine Master taught It is thus we prepare our- 
selves for those happy regions, where charity never 
faileth; where, in the presence of the God of Love, 
eternal and invariable friendships unite together all 
the blessed; friendships, which, by no human inffar- 
mity disturbed, by death nev^ separated, shall con- 
stitute, throughout endless ages, a great and distin- 
guished portion of the celestial felicity., 
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SERMON LXVIIL 

On the Conduct to be held with regard to Future 

Events. 



Proverbs, xxvii. 1. 

Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for thou krumest not 

what a day may bring forth. 

"C'ROM these words I purpose to discourse of the 
proper conduct which we ought to hold, with 
regard to futurity, amidst the present uncertainties 
of life. Time and life are always going on, and to 
each of us are preparing changes in our state. What 
these may be, whether for the better or for the worse, 
we cannot tell; as it hath pleased the wisdom of 
Providence to cover futurity with a veil which no 
mortal can lift up. In the mean time, none of us 
can avoid forming designs, and laying plans for the 
time to come. The present moment is never suffi- 
cient to give full employment to the active, mind of 
man, without some exciursions into futurity ; and in 
these excursions, the present is often wholly spent. 
It is therefore of the highest consequence, that a pro- 
per direction be given to the mind, in its employ* 
ments of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise 
in the prospects which we take of that unknown 
region, false hopes, or ill-grounded fears, shall flatter 
or torment us in vain. We fcnow not, as the Wise 
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Man tells us, what a day may bring forth. It may, 
very probably, produce something that we had not 
looked for ; and therefore, instead of boasting our^ 
selves of to-morrow^ as the multitude are apt to do, 
it becomes us to be disciplined and prepared for 
whatever it may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in confirming 
the truth, which is the foundation of the admonition 
in the text ; in proving, either that change and muta- 
bility belong to our present state, or that the changes 
of it cannot be foreseen by us. These are truths so 
obvious and confessed, that an attempt to confirm 
them is like proving that all men are to die. At the 
same time, obvious as they are, it were to be wished 
that the thoughts of men dwelt upon them more. 
For by a strange but prevailing deception, it would 
seem, from the general conduct of mankind, that 
almost every one thinks his own case an exception 
from the general law; and that he may build plans 
with as much confidence on his present situation, as if 
some assurance had been given him that it were never 
to change. Hence it has been often observed by 
serious persons, that there is no more general cause 
to which the vices of men can be ascribed, their for- 
getfulness of God and their neglect of duty, than to 
tiieir presuming upon the continuance of life, of plea- 
sure, and prosperity. 

Look but a little way, my friends, into your own 
state ; and you must unavoidably perceive that, from 
the beginning, it has been so contrived by Provi- 
dence^ that there should be no permanent stabihty 
to man's condition on earth. The seeds of alteration 
are every where sown. In your health, life, posses- 
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sions, connections, pleasures, there are causes of 
decay imperceptibly working ; secretly undermining 
the foundations of what appears to you the mort 
stable; continually tending to abolish the present 
form of things, and to bring forward new s^pearances^ 
and new objects in their order : So that nothing ia^ 
or can be, stationary on earth. All changes, and 
passes. It is a stream which is ever flowing; a wheel 
which is ever turning round. When you behold the 
tree covered with blossoms in the spring, or loaded 
with fruit in the autumn, as well may you imagine^ 
that those blossoms, or that fruit, are to remain in 
their place through the whole year, as believe that 
human afl^s are to continue, for to-day and to-morr 
row, for this year and the next, proceeding in. the 
same tenour. To render this reflection still more 
serious, think, I pray you^ on what small and incon- 
siderable causes those changes depend^ which alfect 
tlie fortunes of men, throughout their whole lives. 
How soon is evil done ! There needs no great.bustle 
or stir, no ]ong preparation of events, to overtum 
what seems most secure, and to blast what s^ppeara 
most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the OQeaa.; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our for- 
tunes, is overwhelmed in the deep. A spark of a 
candle falls by night in some neglected comer ; apd 
the whole substance of families is consumed in flames 
before the morning. A casual blow, or a 8ud4eii 
fall, deranges some of our internal parts ; and the 
rest of life is distress and misery. It is awful to 
think, at the mercy of how many seeming contii|- 
gencies we perpetually lie, for what we call happinesd 
in this world. 

In the midsty however, of all these apparent coor 
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tiiigencies, plans and designs for the future are every 
day formed ; pursuits are undertaken ; and life pro- 
ceeds in its usual train. Fit and proper it is, that 
fife should thus proceed. For the uncertainty o^ 
to-morrow was never designed by Providence, ta 
deter us from acting or planning to-day ; but only to 
admonish us, that we ought to plan, and to act, sober- 
ly and wisely. — What that wise and sober conduct 
is which becomes us, what the rules and precautions 
are, which, in such a state as ours, respect futurity, 
I now proceed to show. They may be comprehend- 
ed in the following directions. Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow ; Despair not of to-morrow •, Delay not 
till to-morrow what is proper to be done to-day ; 
Prepare thyself for whatever to-morrow may bring 
forth; Build thy hopes of happiness on something 
more solid and lasting than what either to-day or 
to-morrow wUl produce. 

' I. In the words of the text, Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow ; that is, never presume arrogantly on 
futurity ; in the most fair and promising state of 
fortune, beware of pride and vanity; beware of 
resting wholly upon yourselves, and forgetting Him 
who directs the changes of this mutable state. If 
there be any virtues which the uncertain condition of 
the world inculcates on man, they are, assuredly, 
moderation and humility. Man was, for this end, 
{daced in a world, where he knows so little of what 
is before him, that he might be impressed with a 
sense of his dependence on the Ruler of the world ; 
that, he might feel the importance of acquiring 
favour and protection from Heaven, by a life of 
^ety and virtue ; and that, not knowing how soon 
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his own condition may be the same with that of the 
most wretched, he might be prompted to act towards 
all his brethren the humane and friendly part 
The favours which Providence bestows upon him at 
present, he ought to receive with thankfulness, and 
may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded 
not to boast himself of to-morrow^ the meaning of the 
precept is not, that he must be sad to-day. Rejoice 
he may in the day of prosperity; but certsdnly. 
Rejoice with tremblings is the inscription that should 
be written on all human pleasures. 

As ibr them who, intoxicated with those pleasures, 
become giddy and insolent; who, flattered by the 
illusions of prosperity, make light of every serious 
admonition which the changes of the world give 
them, what can I say too strong to alarm them of 
their danger ? — They have said to themselves. My 
mountain stands strongs and shall never be moved. To* 
morrow shall be as this day^ and more abundantly ^ I 
shaU neoer see adversity* — Rash and wretched men! 
are you sensible how impious such words are? To the 
world, perhaps, you dare not utter them ; but they 
speak the secret language of your hearts. Know, 
you are usurping upon Providence ; you are setting 
Heaven at defiance ; you are not only preparing 
sharper stings for yourselves, when the changes of life 
shall come, but you are accelerating those changes $ 
you are fast bringing ruin upon your own heads. For 
God will not suffer pride in man ; and the experience 
of all ages hath shown, how careful he is to check it 
In a thousand memorable instances, the course of 
his government has been visibly pointed against it 
He showetk strength with his arm^ and scattereth the 
proud m the imaginations qf their liearts. The dayqf 
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the Lord is upon every one that is proud and lifted 
up; to humble the lofty looks of man, and to stain the 
pride of all glory. * Some of the ministers of Divilie 
displeasure are commissioned to go forth; and to 
humble, without delay, the boasters qfto-morr&w. 

II. As we are not to boast, so neither are we to 
despau*, of to-morrow. The former admonition was 
directed to those whom prosperity had elated with 
vain hopes. This is designed for those whom a more 
adverse situation in life has filled with fears and 
alarms of .what is to come. The reason of both 
admonitions is the same, thou knowest not wfiat a day 
may bring forth. It may bring forth some unexpected 
misfortunes ; and therefore thou shouldst be humble 
in prosperity. It may bring forth some unforeseen 
relief; and therefore thou shouldst hope under dis- 
tress. —7 It is too common with mankind, to be totally 
engrossed and overcome by present events. Their 
present condition, whatever it is, they are apt to 
imagine will never change ; and hence by prosperity 
they are lifted up, and by adversity are dejected and 
broken; prone, in the one case to forget God; in 
the other to repine against him. Whereas the 
doctrine, which the changes of the world perpetually 
inculcate is, that no state of external things should 
appear so important, or should so affect and agitate 
our spirits, as to deprive us of a calm, an equal, and 
a steady mind. Man knoweth neither the good nor 
the evil which is before him. In your patience^ 
therefore^ possess your souls : trusting in the day of 
aorrow, that God hath not forgotten to be gracious ; 

» Luke, i. 51. Isaiah, ff. 11, 12. xxiii. 9. 
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and that, though rceeping may endure fir a mghtfjoj/ 
Cometh to the upright in the morning. 

Distress nc^ yourselves, then, with anxious fears 
about to-morrow. Let me exhort you to dismiss all 
solicitude, which goes beyond the bounds of prudent 
precaution. Anxiety, when it seizes the heart, is a 
dangerous disease, productive both of much sin, and 
much misery. It acts as a corrosive of the mind. It 
eats out our present enjoyments, and substitutes, in 
their place, many an acute pain. — The Wise Man, in 
the text, has advised us not to boast of to-morrow ; and 
our Saviour has instructed us to take no thought Jbr 
to-morrow. * Both these directions, properly under- 
stood, are entirely consistent ; and the great rule of 
conduct respecting futurity, is compounded of them 
both ; requiring us, neither arrogantly to presume on 
to-morrow, nor to be anxiously and fearfully solicitous 
about it. Ths morrow^ says our Saviour, shaU take 
thought for the things qf itself, We shall be better 
able to judge of the course most proper for us to hold, 
when events have begun to come forward in their 
order. Their presence often suggests wiser counsels 
and more successful expedients, than it is possible for 
us to contrive at a distance. By excess of solicitude 
beforehand, we frequently introduce that confiision 
of mind, and that hurry and disorder of spirits, which 
bring us into the most unfavourable state for judging 

soundly. Wherefore, never indulge either anxie^ 

or despair about futurity. Affright not yourselves 
with imaginary terrors. Anticipate not e\dls, which 
perhaps may never come. Make the best which you 
can of tliis day, in the fear of God, and in the 
practice of your duty ; and, having done so, leave 

• Matth. vi. 34. 
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to-morrow to itself. Sufficient for the day^ when it 
comes, mil he the evil thereofi 

III. Delay not till to-morrow any thing which is 
fit and proper to be done to-day. Remember, that 
thou art not the lord of to-morrow. Thou art so far 
from having any title to dispose of it, that thou art 
ignorant of the most material circumstances relating 
to it ; not only of what it shall bring forth, but 
whether thou shalt live to see it. — Notwithstanding 
the incontrovertible evidence of this truth, procrasti- 
nation has, throu^out every age, been the ruin of 
manicind. Dwelling amidst endless projects of what 
they are hereafter to do, they cannot so properly be 
said to live, as to be always about to live ; and the 
future has ever been the gulph in which the present 
is swallowed up and lost — Hence arise many of 
those misfortunes which befal men in their worldly 
concerns. What might at present be arranged in their 
circumstances with advantage, being delayed to ano- 
ther opportunity, cannot be arranged at all. To- 
morrow being loaded with the concerns of to-day, 
in addition to its own, is clogged and embarrassed. 
A^irs, which have been postponed, multiply and 
crowd upon one another ; till at last, they prove so 
intricate and perplexed, and the pressure of business 
becomes so great, that nothing is left, but to sink un- 
der the burden. Of him, therefore, who indulges this 
lingering and delaying spirit in worldly matters, it is 
easy to prognosticate that the ruin is not far off. 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same 
cause, overtake men, in their moral and spiritual in- 
terests. There are few, but who are sensible of some 
things in their character and behaviour, which ought 
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to be corrected, and which, at one time or other, 
they intend to correct; some headstrong passioOf 
which they design to subdue; some bad habit, which 
they purpose to reform ; some dangerous connection, 
which they are resolved to break off. But the con* 
venient season for these reformations is not yet come. 
Certain obstacles are in the way, which they expect 
by-and-by to surmount ; ^nd therefore they go on ii^ 
peace for the present, in their usual courses, trusting 
at a future day, to begin their designed improvements 
In the mean time the angel of death descends ; and, 
in the midst of their distant plans, executes his com- 
mission, and carries them away. — Guard against de« 
lusions of this kind, which have been fatal to so 
many. — Thou art now in tranquillity, in health, in 
possession of a calm mind. Improve these advan* 
tages, for performing all that becomes thee, as a man^ 
and as a Christian ; for, who can tell how long thou 
shalt be permitted to enjoy them ? New alterations 
of fortune may be just coming forward ; new trou- 
bles in public, or in private life, about to arise ; new. 
exigencies ready to throw thee into some condition^ 
which shall leave thee neither leisure nor opportunity 
to execute any of the good purposes thou hast at 
present in thy mind. Wherefore, trifle no longei: 
with what is so serious, and what may be so critical ;. 
but to-day^ while it is called to-day ^ listen to the voice 
of God, and do his works. Do now, as the Wise 
Man advises, with thy mig/it whatsoever thy hand 
Jindeth to do ; for there is no work, nor device, nor 

wisdom, in the grave, whit/ier thou goest.^ Instead 

of delaying till to-morrow what ought to be done tOi 
day, let me exhort you, 

* Eccles. ix. 10. 
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IV. To be every day prepared for whatever 
to-morrow may bring forth. There is a certain pre- 
pa:ration for the vicissitudes of life, in which the mul- 
titude are sufficiently busied; providing, as they 
think, against whatever may happen, by increasing 
their riches, and strengthening themselves by fiiends, 
connections, and worldly honours. But these bul- 
warks which they erect, are totally insufficient against 
the dreaded storm. It is to some other quarter we 
must look for our defence ; for when it is the world 
itself, whose changes we have reason to dread, the 
world, and the things of it, cannot affijrd us protection. 
The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futu- 
rity consists, in a well-ordered mind, a good con- 
science, and a cheerful submission to the will of Hea- 
ven. You know not what shall be on to-morrow. 
But there is one who knows it well ; for his decree 
hath fixed it To him look up with reverence ; and 
say, " Not my willf but thine be done ; what thou 
" appointest is ever wise, and just, and good.*' Seek 
to Ailfil the part which he ha^ assigned you ; to do 
the things which he hath commanded you to do ; and 
leave all the rest to him. Whatever to-morrow brings 
forth, let it find you employed m doing justly^ lacing 
mercy ^ and walking humbly with your God; and then 
you shall meet to-morrow without fear, when you 
meet it without the upbraidings of guilt. 

If it shall bring forth to you any unexpected good, 
prepare to receive it with gratitude, temperance, and 
ntodesty. If it shall bring forth evil, prepare to 
receive it with manly fortitude* Let no events of 
any kind derange your equanimity, or shake your 
constancy. Contract your desires, and moderate 
your hopes. Expect not more from the world than 

VOL. III. K 
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it is able to afford you. Take it for granted, that 
what is naturally mutable, will one day change ; that 
what was designed to be transient, will pass away. — 
Look forward to futurity without impatience. Be 
not desirous to know it It belongs to God. Let 
him bring forward the events of the world, in his own 
way. Imagine that you continually hear those words, 
which our Lord once addressed to Peter, when he 
was enquiring about what was to happen to a fellow-, 
disciple. What is that to thee? Follow thou me. 
Amidst all the uncertainty of future events, this road 
of clear and plain duty lies before you ; follow Christ, 
and enquire no farther. Seek no crooked path, in 
order to avoid impending dangers. Turn not to the 
riglU handy nor to tlie left ; but commit thy way unto 
tJie Lord ; trust also in hirrij and he shall bring to pass 
the desires of thy heart. 

V. Build your hopes of happiness on somewhat 
more solid and lasting than what either to-day or 
to-morrow are likely to produce. From what has 
been said, you may clearly perceive, that he who 
rests wholly upon this world, builds liis house upon 
the sand. This life, by means of wisdom and virtue, 
may be rendered to a good man, a tolerable, nay, a 
comfortable state. But he who expects complete 
happiness from it, will be greatly deceived. Man,^ 
in his most flourishing condition, were much to be 
pitied, if he was destitute of every higher hope., 
Rolling from change to change, throughout all the 
days of his life, with a dark and unknown prospect 
always before him in futurity, what would avail a 
few short interrupted glimpses of happiness, which, 
from time to time, he was permitted to enjoy ? Can 
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we believe, that only for such a state as this, man 
was designed by l](is great and good Creator ? — No : 
' Let us bless the God and Father of oitr Lord Jesus 
Christy wJio according to his abundant mercy^ hath 
begotten us again unto a lively hope^ by the resurrection 
qf Christ from the dead^ to an inheritance incorruptible ^ 
undefiledy and that fadeth not away. Here is the 
Rock on which the mind, however tossed by the 
storms of life, can securely rest Here is the object 
to which a wise man will bend his chief attention, that, 
after having acted his part on earth with fidelity and 
honour, he may be enabled, through the merits of his 
Saviour, to look for a place in the mansions o£ eter* 
nal and untroubled peace. This prospect is the 
great corrective of the present vanity of human life. 
It gives significancy and importance to its most tran- 
sitory scenes ; and, in the midst o( its mutability, 
discovers one fixed point of* rest. He who is habi- 
tually influenced by the hope of immortality, will be 
able to look without dismay on the changes of the 
world. He will neither boast of to-morrow, nor be 
afraid of it ; but will pass through the varieties of life 
with a manly and unbroken mind ; with a noble su- 
periority to those fears and expectations, those cares 
and sorrows, which agitate the multitude. — Such 
are the native effects of Christian faith and hope. 
To them alone it belongs, to surmount all the dis- 
couragements to which we are now exposed ; to ren- 
der our life comfortable, and our death blessed j nay, 
to make the day of our death better than the day of our 
births 
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SERMON LXIX. 
On following the Multitude to do Evil, 



Exodus xxiii. 2. 
Thou shalt not folhw a multitude to do evil. — 

TN this world, we are placed as companions and 
assistants to one another* Depending^ for most 
of the comforta of life, on mutual intercourse and 
aid, it was necessary, that we should be formed to 
desire the company, and to take pleasure in the 
good-will of our fellows. But this sociability of 
man, though essential to his present condition, has» 
like many other good principles, been unhappily 
warped from its original purpose ; and in the present 
state of the world, has proved the cause of mu<^ 
evil. For, as vice has abounded in every age, it hath 
propagated itself much more easily by the assistance 
of this social disposition. We naturally mould our- 
selves on the pattern of prevailing manners ; and cor- 
ruption is communicated from one to another. By 
mutually giving, and taking, the example of sinfiii 
liberties, licentiousness spreads and grows ; each jus- 
tifies himself by his neighbour ; and the multitude of 
sinners strengthens one another's hands to conmiit 
iniquity. In all the ages of the world, custom has 
had more power than reason. Few take the trouble 
of enquiring what is the right path j the greater part 
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content themselves with following that in which the 
multitude have gone before them. No exhortation, 
therefore, is more necessary to be frequently given, 
and to be seriously enforced, than that which we 
receive from the text ; Thou shalt not foUffw a multi- 
ttide to do evU. 

To acquire a full view of any danger to which we 
are exposed, is the first measure to be taken in order 
to our safety. Let us then begin the subject with 
considering how much we are in hazard of being mis- 
led into vice by the general manners which we behold 
around us. — No virtue is more necessary to a Chris- 
tian, but scarcely is there any more difficult to be 
put in practice, than that firmness of mind which 
can enable a man to maintain his principles, and 
stand his ground against the torrent of custom, 
fashion, and example. Example has upon all minds 
a secret and insinuating influence, even when 
we ourselves are insensible of its operation. We 
imperceptibly slide into some resemblance of the 
manners of tiiose with wiiom we have frequent inter, 
course. This often shows itselfi in the most indif- 
ferent things. But the resemblance is still more 
readily contracted, when there is something within 
ourselves, that leans to the same side which is coun- 
tenanced by the practice of others. We are alwajrs 
{^ad to find any apology for indulging our indina- 
tions and passions; and the example of the multitude 
too readily suggests that apology. Even before cor- 
nxplion has made great progress in our hearts, some- 
times mere complaisance and good-nature incline us 
to fell in with the ways of others. Sometimes timi- 
dity and false shame prevent our differing from them: 
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Frequently expectation and interest impel us strong- 
ly to comply. How great is the danger we incur» 
when, in times of prevailing vice, all these principles 
of imitation and compliance unite together against 
our virtue ? 

The world is too justly said by Scripture, to lie in 
wickedness: it is a school wherein every vice is 
taught, and too easily learned. Even from our 
/ earliest childhood, false sentiments are instilled inta 

our minds. We are bred up in admiration of the 
external show of life. We are accustomed, as soon 
as we can understand any thing, to hear riches and 
honours spoken of as the chief goods of men, and pro- 
posed to us as the objects to which our future pur- 
suits are to be directed. We see the measures, of 
outward respect and deference taken from these 
alone. Religion and virtue are recommended to us, 
in a formal manner, by our teachers and instructors; 
but all improvements of the mind and heart are 
visibly placed by the world, in an inferior rank to 
the advantages of fortune. Vices that chance to be 
fashionable, are treated as slight failings ; and co- 
loured over, in common discourse, with those sofland 
gentle names which express no condemnation. We 
enter, perhaps, on the world, with good principles^ 
and an aversion to downright vice. But when, as 
we advance in life, we become initiated in that mys- 
tery of iniquity, which is called the way of. the 
world ; when we meet with deceit and artifice in all 
ranks of men ; when we behold iniquity, authorised 
by great names, and oflen rewarded with success 
and advancement, our original good impressions too 
soon decay. The practice of the multitude renders 
vice familiar to our thoughts ; and gradually wears 
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off the abhorrence with which we once beheld it. 
We begin to think, that what is so very general, can- 
not be highly criminal. The malignity of sin appears 
diminished, by so many being sharers in the reproach ; 
and instead of men's vices detracting, as they ought 
to do, from our good opinion of the men, our attach- 
ment to the men oftener reconciles us to the vices 
of which they are guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the prac- 
tice of the multitude, not only remove the restraints 
which are imposed by modesty and shame ; but, such 
is the degeneracy of the world, the shame is too 
often employed against the cause of religion and virtue. 
The ridicule of the giddy and unthinking bears down 
the conviction of the sober and modest. Against 
their own belief, they appear to adopt the notions of 
the infidel j and against their own choice, they join 
in the vices of the libertine ; that they may not be 
reproached as persons of a narrow mind, and still 
enslaved to the prejudices of education. How much 
reason is there to believe that, merely from this 
timidity of temper, many, whose principles are on 
the side of religion and virtue, are nevertheless found 
walking in the way of sinner s^ and sitting in the chair 
of the scornful? — Interest, too, often coincides with 
this weakness of disposition, in tempting such per- 
sons to follow the multitude. To fall in with the 
prevailing taste, to suit themselves to the passions of 
the great, or to the humours of the low, with whom 
£hey chance to be connected, appears the readiest way 
fo rise in the world. Hence they are naturally led 
to relinquish the firmness of an upright character, 
for that supple and versable turn, which accommo- 
dates itself to the times, and assumes whatever ap- 
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pearance seems most convenient for interest. 



Such are the dangers to which we are exposed, in 
times of corruption, of Jbllowing the muUittcde to do 
€^l; dangers which require our most serious atteor 
tion and care, in order to guard ourselves against 
them. — I proceed to lay such considerations befoire 
you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the^r^/ place, Let us remember that the mul- 
titude are very bad guides ; are so far from having 
a title to implicit regard, that he who blindly follows 
them may be presumed to err. For prejudice and 
passion are known to sway the crowd. They are 
struck by the outside of things ; they enquire super- 
ficially, admire false appearances, and pursue false 
goods. Their opinions are for the most part hastily 
formed, and of course are variable, floating^ and 
inconsistent. In every age, how small is the number 
of those who are guided by reason and calm en- 
quiry ? How few do we find, who have the wisdom 
to tliink and judge for themselves, and have steadi- 
ness to follow out their own judgment ? Ignorance, 
and low education, darken the views of the vulgar. 
Fashion and prejudice, vanity and pleasure, corrupt 
the sentiments of the great The example of neither 
aflTords any standard of what is right and wise. If 
the philosopher, when employed in the pursuit of 
truth, finds it necessary to disregard established pre- 
judices and popular opinion, shall we, in the more 
important enquiry after the rule of life, submit to 
such blind guidance as the practice of the manyj 
esteeming wljatever they admire; and following 
wherever they lead ? Be assured, that he who sets up 
the general opinion as the standard of truth, or the 
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general practice as the measure of right, is likelyt 
upon such a foundation, to build no other super- 
structure except vice and folly. — If the practice of 
the multitude be a good pattern for our imitation, 
their opinions surely should be as good a rule for 
our belief. Upon this principle we must exchange 
Christianity for Paganism or Mahometanism, and the 
light of die Reformation for the superstitions of 
Popery ; for these latter have ever had, and still hav^ 
the numbers and the multitude on their side. — Our 
Saviour has sufficiently characterised the way of the 
world, when he describes the broad road in which the 
multitudes go, as the road which leads to destruction; 
and the path which leads to happiness, as a narrow 
pathy which fewer find. From which it is an easy 
inference, that to have the multitude on our side, 
is so far from affi>rding any presumption of our being 
safe, that it should lead us to suspect that we are 
holding the course of danger. 

In the second place, As the practice of the mul- 
titude is no argument of a good practice, so it cannot 
afford us either justification, or safety, in what is 
evil. — It afibrds us, I say, no justification. Truth 
and error, virtue and vice, are things of immutable 
nature. The difference between them is grounded on 
that basis of eternal reason, which no opinions or 
customs of men can affect or alten Whether virtue 
be esteemed or not, in the world, this makes it nei« 
ther more nor less estimable in itself. It carries 
always a Divine authority, which men cannot impair. 
It shines with an essential lustre, which praise cannot 
brighten, nor reproach tarnish. It has a right to r^u^ 
late the opinions of men ; but by their opinions cannot 
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be controlled. Its nature continues invariably the 
same, though all the multitude of fools should con- 
cur in endeavouring to turn it into ridicule. — Woe 
unto them, says the Prophet Isaiah, that caU evil 
goodj and good evil; that ptit darkness for lights ani 
tight for darkness; that put bitter for sweet , and sweet 
for hitter ! Their root shaU be as rottenness, and their 
blossom shall go up as dmt ; because they have caU 
away the law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised the 
word of the Holy One of Israel.^ 

As the practice of the multitude furnishes no 
justification to the sinner, so neither does it afford 
him any safety. Religion is altogether a matter of 
personal concern. God hath delivered to every man 
the rule of life j and every man must think and act 
for himself ; because for himself he is to answer. If 
others be wicked, it will be the worse for them ; but 
it will not, on that account, be the better for us, if 
we shall be evil also. Let vice be ever so prevalent, 
it is still that evil thing which the Lord abhorreth; and, 
though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not escape 
unpunished. So far is the number of offenders from 
furnishing any ground of safety, that it calls more 
loudly for Divine justice to interpose. It is as easy 
for the Almighty arm to crush a whole guilty socieiy 
as to punish a single individual ; and when the dis- 
obedient subjects of God countenance and strengthen 
one another in licentiousness, by transgressing in 
troops and bands, it becomes high time for his* 
government to exert itself, and let his vengeance 
forth. — One could scarcely think that any professor 
of Christian faitlv would fancy to himself any apology 

•Isaiah, V. 20.24. 
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Snom the way of the world, when he knows that the 
iedared design of liis religion was, to distinguish 
bim from the world, which is said to lie in sin; and 
that Christ came to call out for himself a peculiar 
people^ whose character it should be, not to be con- 
fyrmed to the world, biU transformed by the renewing 
of their mind. — So little, indeed, can the practice of 
Ae world either justify or extenuate vice, that it 
deserves oiu* serious consideration. 

In the third place. Whether there be not several 
circumstances, which peculiarly aggravate the guilt 
of those who follow the multitude in evil ? Do you 
not, thereby, strengthen the power of sin, and per- 
petuate the pernicious influence of bad example ? By 
striking off from the corrupted crowd, you might be 
eminently useful; you might animate and recover 
many, whom weakness and timidity keep under 
bondage to the customs of the world : Whereas, by 
tamely yielding to the current of vice, you render 
that current stronger for carrying others along ; you 
add weight and stability to the bad cause ; you lend 
to the multitude all the force of your example, for 
drawing others after them to the commission of evil. — 
While you are thus accessory to the ruin of others, 
you are, at the same time, stamping your own cha- 
racter with the foulest and deepest impressions of 
corruption. By surrendering your judgment, and 
your conscience, to the multitude, you betray the 
Tights, and degrade the honour, of the rational 
nature. Nothing great or worthy can be expected 
of him, who, instead of considering what is right in 
itself, and what part it is fittest for one in his station 
to act, is only considering what the world will think 
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or say of him ; what sort of behaviour will pass with 
the fairest show, and be most calculated to please the 
many. When a man has thus given up the liberty 
and independence of his mind^ we can no longer 
reckon upon him in any thing. We cannot tell how 
far he may be carried in vice. There is too much 
ground to dread, that he will lie, dissemble^ and 
betray % changing himself, without scruple, into every 
shape that will find favour among those whom he 
seeks to gain. — While this servility to the world 
infers baseness towards men, it involves also the 
highest impiety towards God. It shows that we 
yield to the world that reverence and submission 
which is only due to the Divine law. We treat the 
government of tlie Almighty with scorn } as if his 
precepts deserved to be obeypd, only when they 
suited the caprice and the follies of the multitude ; 
and were entitled to no regard, as soon as they con- 
tradicted the reigning customs and fashions of the 
world. — While such conduct carries in it so mudi 
wickedness and folly, let us observe. 

In the fourth place, That the most excellent and 
honourable character which can adorn a man and a 
Christian, is acquired by resisting the torrent of vice^ 
and adhering to the cause of God and virtue, against 
a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold, in 
general, that all those who, in any of the great lines 
of life, have distinguished themselves for thinking 
profoundly, and acting nobly, have despised popular 
prejudices, and departed, in several things, from the 
common ways of the world. On no occasion is this 
more requisite for true honoiu*, than where religion 
and mondily are concerned. In times of prevailii 
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licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and 
uncorrupted integrity ; in a public or private cause, 
to stand firm by what is fair and just, amidst dis- 
couragements and opposition ; despising groundless 
censure and reproach ; disdaining all compliancie 
with public manners, when they are vicious and 
unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual dis- 
charge of every duty towards God and man j — this 
is what shows true greatness of spirit, and wiU force 
approbation even from the degenerate multitude 
themselves. " This is the man," their conscience 
will oblige them to acknowledge, " whom we are 
•• unable to bend to mean condescensions. We see 
«« it in vain either to flatter or to threaten him; 
** he rests on a principle within, which we cannot 
<< shake. To this man you may, on any occasion, 
<< safely commit your cause. He is incapable of 
« betraying his trust, or deserting his friend, or 
" denying his faith." Thus his rightecmsness comes 
Jbrth as the lights and his judgment as the noon day. 

It is, accordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, 
this regard to principle, superior to all custom and 
opinion, which peculiarly mark the characters of 
those, in any age, who have shone as saints or heroes ; 
and has consecrated their memory to all posterity. It 
was this that obtained to ancient Enoch the most 
singular testimony of honour from Heaven. He 
continued to walk with God, when the world aposta- 
tised from him. He pleased God, and was beloved 
of him ; so that living among sinners, he was trans- 
lated to heaven without seeing death ; Yea, speedily 
m» he taken (may, lest wickedness should hme altered 
his understanding, or deceit beguiled his soul. * When 

* Wisdom of SolomoDi iv. IL 
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Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to save 
it, Lot remained unspotted amidst the contagion*- 
He lived like an angel among spirits of darkness;: 
and the destroying flame was not permitted to go 
forth, till the good man was called away by a 
heavenly messenger from his devoted city. When 
aU flesh had corrupted their "way upon the earthy their 
lived Nocthj a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoffed by the 
profime crew. But they by the deluge were swept 
away; while on him. Providence conferred the 
immortal honour, of being the restorer of a better 
race, and the father of a new world. Such examples 
as these, and such honours conferred by God on them 
who withstood the multitude of evil doers, should 
oflen be present to our minds. Let us oppose them 
to the numbers of low and corrupt examples which 
we behold around us ; and when we are in hazard of 
being swayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by 
thinking of those who, in former times, shone like 
stars in the nudst of surrounding darkness, and are 
now shining in the kingdom of heaven, as the bright^ 
ness of the firmament J f[>r ever and ever. — As our 
honour is thus deeply concerned in our acting a 
stedfast and virtuous part, let us also consider. 

In the fifth place. How Uttle, in point of interest, 
can be gained by the favour of the multitude, and 
how much will certainly be lost, by following them 
to do evil. We may, thereby, render ourselves more 
agreeable to some with whom we are connected ; and 
by aftful compliances, may please ourselves with the 
prospect of promoting our fortune. But these advan- 
tages, such as they are, remain doubtful and uncer* 
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tain. The wind of popular opinion is ever shifting. 
It will often leave us at a loss what course to steer ; 
and» afler all our ti'ouble and anxiety to catch the fa- 
vourable gale, it may on a sudden forsake us. For the 
versatility of character, the meanness and inconsist^ 
ency of conduct, into which a dependant on the mul- 
titude is betrayed, frequently render him, in the end^ 
an object of contempt to those whom he sought to 
please. ^But supposing him successful in his views, 
no worldly advantages which are purchased by dis- 
honourable means, can be either solid or lasting. 
They bring no genuine satisfaction to a man, who is 
conscious to himself of having given up his principles, 
to serve the world. As long as he could be satisfied 
with his own conduct, he might bear up under un^ 
deserved discouragement ; but when he becomes des- 
picable in his own eyes, worldly honours lose their 
lustre. What can the multitude do for you, after you 
have followed them in evil ? They cannot restore to 
you the peace of an innocent mind, nor heal the sor- 
rows of a wounded spirit, nor shield you from the dis- 
pleasure of God. They can do little to support you 
in the hour of affliction, and nothing to deliver your 
souls in the day of death. Forsaken and disconso- 
late, the world, for the most part, casts off its votaries 
in the end ; and when we compute the final amount, 
it will prove a very small consolation, that, as you 
have had sharers in guilt, you shall have companions 
also in punishment. 

Look forward to the issue of things. The multi- 
tude of men possess now, in a great measure the dis- 
tribution of praise and censure, of success and disap- 
pointment, according to their caprice. But this con- 
fused and promiscuous distribution is not always to 
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subsist The day cometh, when we all are to appear 
before a more decerning judge, and a more impartial 
tribunal. The day cometh when our Lord Jesus 
Christ shall descend from heaven in aU the glory of 
his Father to unveil every character, and to render to 
every man according to his *xorks. At that day how 
shall he lift up his head, who hath been all his life the 
slave of the world's opinion, who hath moulded his 
principles, and his practice, solely to please the mul- 
titude ; who hath been ashamed of his Satnour and his 
words ; and, to gain favour with men, hath apostat- 
ised from the native sentiments and dictates of his 
heart? — To say all in one word: there is a con- 
test now between God and the world. These form 
the opposite sides which divide mankind. Consider 
well, to which of these you will choose to adhere. 
On the one side, lie your allegiance, your honour, and 
your interest ; on the other, lie your guilt and your 
shame. For the one, conscience and reason ; for the 
other, passion and inclination, plead. On the one 
hand are the approbation of God, immortal honour, 
and divine rewards; on the other, -^remember and 
beware ! — are the stings of conscience, endless pimish- 
ment, and endless infamy. 
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SERMON LXX- 



On the Wisdom of God.* 



1 Timothy, i. I7. 

Now unto t/ie King eternal^ inrniortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be honour and glory , Jbr ever and 
ever ! Amen. 

¥T is of the highest importance to religious con- 
duct, that our minds be filled with suitable con- 
ceptions of the attributes of God. They are the 
foundations of our reverence for him j and reverence 
is the foundation of religion. All the divine perfec- 
tions are interesting to man. Almighty power, in 
conjunction with Eternity and Omnipresence, naturally 
inspire solemn awe. Infinite Goodness relieves the 
mind from that oppression which Power alone would 
produce j and from our experience of present benefits, 
and our remembrance of the past, creates love, 
gratitude, and trust In the middle between these 
stands the contemplation of Divine Wisdom, which 
conjoins impressions of awe with those of comfort^ 
and, while it humbles us into profound submission, 
encourages, at the same time, our reliance on that 

* This concluding discourse was chiefly intended to be a general 
' ecapitulation of instances of the wisdom of Providence, sev^al 
of which have been more fully illustrated in other discourses con- 
tained in this or in some of the preceding volumes. 

VX>L. III. I. 
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King etenialf immortal^ wid invisible j who is justly 
styled in the text, the only wise God.^ 

Among men, wisdom is a quality entirely different 
from cunning or crafL It always supposes good and 
fair intention in the person who possesses it ; and 
imports that laudable ends are pursued by proper 
and justifiable means. In like manner, wisdom 
in the Supreme Being cannot be separated from 
the rectitude of his nature. It is, in him, an ex- 
ertion of benevolence J and imports, that the pur- 
poses of justice and goodness are carried on and 
accomplished by means the most effectual. To 
meditate on some of those instances in which this 
Divine wisdom is displayed cannot but be highly 
favourable to the impressions both of piety and of 
virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural, or the 
moral, world, afford the most conspicuous and striking 
displays of the wisdom of God. Not one, nor many 
discourses, nor indeed the study and labour of a 
whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient to explore 
them. Of the proofs of wisdom which the natural 
world affords I cannot attempt now to discourse. 
Any illustration of these would lead to discussions of 
a scientific kind, which more properly belong to the 
philosopher; and on which phUosophy has often 
employed itself, with much utility and honour. I 
shall only take notice, that, in proportion as human 
knowledge hath enlarged its sphere of research and 
discovery, in the same proportion hatli the wisdom 
of the Creator struck the minds of all enquirers and 
observers, with the highest admiration. All nature is 
in truth a scene of w^onders. In the disposition of 
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the heavenly bodies, and the general arrangement 
of the system of the universe ; in the structure of the 
earth ; in the endless variety of living creatures thisit 
fill it ; and in the provision made for them all, to 
enable them to fulfil the ends of their being ; it is 
not easy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or 
goodnesS) be most conspicuous. It belongs not only 
to the heavens to declare the glory of God, and to the 
firmament to show forth his handy work ; in the 
smallest and most inconsiderable, as well as in the 
most illustrious works of God, equal marks appear 
of profound design and consummate art It has been 
justly said, that there is not a vegetable that grows, 
nor an insect that moves, but what is sufficient to 
confound the atheist, and to afford the candid 
observer endless materials of devout adoration and 
praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the field of 
admiration which opens to us is no less extensive 
and striking. I can only mention a few instances of 
that exquisite wisdom which every where meets us. 

In the first place, let us attend to the constitution 
of human nature. Though we are taught by reve- 
lation to consider it as now impaired by the fall, yet 
as it stands we behold the traces of the noble struc- 
ture, planned and executed with the highest skill. 
All the powers and faculties bestowed on man are 
such, as perfectly suit his condition, and adapt him 
to the purposes for which he was designed. Senses 
were given him that he might distinguish what is 
necessary for the preservation and welfare of his 
body.  Now, suppose that any one of those 
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senses, the sight, for mstance, or the hearing, or the 
touch, had been in a considerable degree either 
more blunt or more acute, than it is at present, 
what an unhappy change would this have made upon 
our state ? On the one hand, greater imperfection 
of the organs would have deprived us of all the 
comfort and advantage which we now enjoy from 
stich powers. On the other hand, a greater degree 
of exquisite sensibility in them would have rendered 
life a burden to us. Our senses, instead of being 
inlets to knowledge and pleasure, would then have 
become constant avenues to uneasiness and pain. 
Their powers, therefore, are skilfuUy adjusted to that 
measure of strength, which allows them to answer 
the purposes of health, safety, and comfort ; without 
^eidier falling fihort of this line of usefulness, or 
improperly, and hurtfully, stretching beyond it. 

In the mind, appetites and passions were placed, 
as the moving powers of the soul, to impel its 
activity. But as their impulse required regulation 
and restraint, reason was, at the same time, conferred 
as the directing power. Of all oui- passions, self- 
love, and the desire of self-preservation were, with the 
utmost propriety, made the strongest, for a reason 
which the meanest capacity may comprehend. Every 
man is most immediately committed by Providence to 
his ownt^are and charge. He knows his own situation 
best; and has more opportunities of promoting his 
own happiness, than he can have of advancing the hap- 
piness of any other person. It was therefore fit and 
wise, that by the strongest instinct, he should be 
prompted to attend to himself. — At the same time, as 
no man standing alone is sufficient for his own welfare^ 
it was necessary that, by mutual sympathy and social 
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instincts, we should be drawn to give aid to one 
another. Here it deserves our particular notice, 
that the force of those social instincts is, with admir- 
able propriety, proportioned by Providence to the 
degree of their usefulness and importance. • Thus, 
that parental affection, which the helpless state of 
infancy and childhood renders so needful, is made 
the strongest of them aU. Next, come those ties ^f 
blood, which prompt mutual kindness among those 
who are intimately joined together by brotherhood, 
and other family connections. To these succeeds 
that valuable instinct of pity, which impels us to 
assist the distressed, wherever we behold them. To 
take part with others in their good fortune belongs 
to man's social nature, and increases the sum of 
happiness. At the same time, to take part with the 
prosperous is less necessary than to sympathise with* 
the unhappy; and therefore the principle which 
prompts us to rejoice with them that rejoice^ is made 
not to be so strongs as that which impels us to tewp- 
with them that weep. 

But they are not only the laudable and important 
parts of our disposition, which discover the wis- 
dom of the author of our frame ; even our imper- 
fections and follies are by him rendered sub- 
servient to usefid ends. — Amidst those inequa- 
lities of condition, for iostance, which the state of 
human hfe required, where it was necessary that 
some should be rich, and others poor, that some 
should be eminent and distinguished, and others 
obscure and mean, how seasonable is that good 

opinion which every one entertains of himself, that 

* 

* See Serm. XXXII. Vol. ii 
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self-complacency with which he compares himself to 
Others ; and that fond hope, which is ever pleasing 
him with the prospect of future pleasures and advan- 
tages in life? Without those flattering sensations, 
vain as they oflen are, how totally insupportable 
would this world become to many of its inhabitants ? 
Whereas, by means of them. Providence hath con- 
trived to balance, in a great measure, the inequa- 
lities of condition among mankind. It hath con- 
trived to diffiise pleasure through all ranks ; and to. 
bring the high and the low nearer to a level with 
each o^er, than might at first be supposed. It hatl^ 
smoothed the most rugged tracts of human life ; and 
hath gilded with rays of borrowed light its most 
dreary scenes. 

One instance of Divine Wisdom, in framing our 
nature, is so remarkable as to demand particular 
attention ; that is, the measure according to which 
God hath dispensed knowledge and ignorance to 
man. There is nothing of which we are more ready 
to complain, than of oiu* narrow and confined views 
of nature, and of Providence, and of all things 
around us ? And yet upon examination, it will be 
found, that our views extend, on every side, just as far 
as they ought ; and that, to see and know more than 
i^ allowed us, instead of bringing any advantage, 

would produce certain misery. * We pry, for 

instance, with impatient curiosity, into future events. 
Happily for us, they are veiled and covered up j and 
one peep behind that veil, were it permitted, would 
be sufficient to poison the whole comfort of our days, 
by the anticipation of sorrows to come. — In like 
manner, we oftfen wish with eagerness to penetrate 

• See Serm. U. Vol. i. and Serin- UX. in this Vol. 
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into the secrets of nature, to look into the invisible 
world, and to be made acquainted with the whole 
destiny of man. Our wish is denied ; we are envi- 
roned on all hands with mystery ; and that mystery 
is our happiness : for, were those great invisible ob- 
jects fully disclosed, the sight of them would con- 
found and overwhelm us. It would either totally de- 
range our feeble faculties, or would engross our at- 
tention to such a degree, as to lay us aside from the 
business and concerns of this world. It would have 
the same effect, as if we were carried away from the 
earth, and mingled among the inhabitants of some 
other planet. — The knowledge that is allowed to us, 
was designed to fit us for acting our part in our pre- 
sent state. At the exact point, therefore, where use- 
fulness ends, knowledge stops, and ignorance com- 
mences. Light shines upon us, as long as it serves 
to guide our path; but forsakes us, as soon as it 
becomes noxious to the eye ; and salutary darkness is 
appointed to close the scene. — Thoughtless and stu- 
pid must that man be, who, in all this furniture of 
the human mind, in this exact adjustment of its se- 
veral powers to the great purposes erf life, discerns 
not the hand of adorable Wisdom, as well as of infi- 
nite Goodness. 

In the second place. Let us contemplate the same 
wisdom as exhibiting itself to us in the moral govern- 
ment of the world. We are informed by revelation, 
that this life is designed by Providence to be an in- 
troductory part of existence to intelligent beings ; a 
state of education and discipline, where creatures, 
fallen from their original rank, may gradually recover^ 
their rectitude and virtue. Under this view, which 
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Is ill itself perfectly consonant to all that reason dis- 
covers, we shall find the general course of human 
ai&irs, confused as it may sometimes appear, to have 
been ordered with exquisite wisdom, — It was neces- 
sary to such a state, that all the active powers of man 
should be brought forth into exercise, and completely 
tried. It became proper, therefore, that there should 
be a mixture of characters in the world, and that 
men should be shown in a variety of situations*. 
Hence that diversity of tempers and dispositions 
which is found in society; those inequalities in rank 
and station, which we see taking place ; and those 
different talents and inclinations which prompt men 
to different pursuits. By these means, every de- 
partment in society is filled up ; and every man has 
some sphere prepared for him, in which he can act 
He is brought forth as on a busy stage, where oppor- 
tunity is given for his character to display itself fUlly. 
— His life is, with great propriety, varied by inter- 
changes of prosperity and adversity. Always pros- 
perous, he would become dissipated, indolent, and 
giddy: always afflicted, he would be fretfiil, de- 
jected, and sullen. There are few persons, there- 
fore, or none, whose lot shares not of both these 
states ; in order that every disposition of the heart 
may be explored, and every mean of improvement 
afforded. — As man is ultimately designed for a 
higher state of existence than the present, it was not 
proper that this world should prove a paradise to him, 
or should afford him that complete satisfaction which 
he incessantly pursues. Disappointments, therefore, 
are oflen made to blast his hopes ; and, even while 
the comforts of life last, they are always mixed with 

• See Serm. LIV. Vol. ii. 
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some troubles ; in order that an excessive attachment 
to this world may gradually be loosened* The course 
of things is evidently so ordered by Providence, that 
occurrences shall be slways happening, to bring 
down the most prosperous to a level with the rest of 
his brethren, and to raise up, in their turn, the low 
and the distressed. 

In the midst of those vicissitudes, which are so ob' 
viously conducive to improvement, both wisdom and 
goodness required, that the Supreme Governor of 
the world should be seen to protect the interests, and 
favour the side of virtue. But in the degree of evi- 
dence. Math which this was to be shown, it was no 
less requisite, that a proper temperament should be 
observed. Had virtue been always completely re- 
warded, and made happy on eartli, men would no 
longer have had a motive for aspiring to a more 
blessed state. In the case of every crime, had Divine 
justice interposed to bring complete punishment on 
the head of the criminal; or had all the j felicity 
which is prepared for the just in a future world, and 
all the misery which there awaits the wicked, been 
already displayed to the view, and rendered sensible 
to the feelings of men ; there would have been an end 
of that state of trial, for which our whole condition on 
earth was intended. It was necessary, therefore, that 
at present, we should see through a glass darkly. A 
certain degree of mystery and obscurity was, with 
perfect wisdom, lefl on the conduct of the Almighty.* 
— But, amidst that obscurity sufficient encouragement 
and'support are in the mean time given to virtue ; suf- 
ficient ground is afforded for the full belief, that it is 
what the Deity loves, ancj will finally reward. His 

• See Serm. IV.- Vol. i. 
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approbation of it is signified to every man by the 
voice of conscience. Inward satisfaction and peace 
are made always to belong to it ; and general esteem 
and honour for the most part to attend to it On 
the other hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, 
are allowed to be truly happy. Their vices »Qd their 
passions are made to trouble their posterity; imd 
their punishment to grow out of their crimes. Let 
any one attentively recollect the material incidents 
of his life ; and he will, for the most part, be able to 
trace the chief misfortunes which have befallen him 
to some guilt he has contracted, or some foUy 
he has committed. * Such is the profound wisdom 
with which Providence conducts its counsels, that 
although it does not appear to interpose, men are 
made to reap from their actions the fruits which they 
had deserved J their iniquities to correct thetn^ and their 
backsUdings to reprove them; and while they suffer, 
they are forced to acknowledge the justice of their pu- 
nishment. — These are not matters of rare or occa- 
sional observation; but deeply interwoven with 'the 
texture of human affairs. They discover a regular plan» 
a formed system, according to which the whole train 
of Providence proceeds ; and which manifests to every 
serious observer the consummate wisdom of its Au- 
thor. — As thus, in the constitution of human nature 
and in the moral government of the world. Divine 
wisdom so remarkably appears, I must observe. 

In the third place. That in the redemption of the 
w orld, and in the economy of grace, it shines no less^ 
conspicuously. The subject which opens to us here 
is too extensive to be fully illustrated at present ; but 

* Sec Scrm. LXIIL Vol. iii. 
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tjie great lines of it are obvious. * — In carrying on a 
plan, by which forgiveness was to be dispensed to an 
ofiending race, wisdom required that the authority 
of the legislator should be fully preserved, and na> 
such relaxation be introduced inta government, as 
might give licence or encouragement to o^nders* 
Accordingly, the most admirable provision wa3 made 
for these important purposes by the interposition of 
the Son of God suffering and dying for sinners. The 
sovereign awe of justice is maintained, while justice 
is tempered with mercy* Men are bound to right- 
eousness, under the highest sanctions ; and ample 
security and consolation are, at the same time, afforded 
to the penitent. By the instructions, and example, of 
their Saviour, they are instructed in their duty ; and 
through a Mediator and Intercessor, they are encou- 
raged to offer their worship and prayers to the 
Almighty. They are assured that, in whatever is 
too arduous for human nature to perform, they shall 
be assisted by a Divine Spirit; and under all trials 
and dijficulties, they are supported by the express 
promise of that eternal life which is brought to light 
by the Gospel. — It is not possible for the under- 
standing to conceive any method of salvation, planned 
with more goodness and executed with more wisdom, 
than what is shown in the Gospel of Christ. The 
consideration of this constitution alone, gives us fiill 
reason to join in that exclamation of the Apostle : 
O the depth of the ricJies both of the wisdom and the 
kfuywled^e of God ! How unsearchable are his judg^ 
mentSy and his ways past finding out / 1 

• See Serm. V. Vol. i. — Serin. XX. Vol. i.— .Serm. XXV. 
Vol. ii. — Serm. LV. Vol. ii. 
\ Rom. ^i. 33. 
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From this short survey which we have taken of 
Divine wisdom, as discovering itself*, in the whole 
complex frame of the moral world ; in the constitu- 
tion of human nature ; in the government of human 
afl^s ; and in the redemption of the human race ; 
we cannot but perceive how much reason we have to 
prostrate ourselves before God, and with all humi- 
lity to worship and adore. — When we view that 
immense structure of the universe in which we dwell, 
when we think of Him, whose wisdom has planned 
the whole system of being; whose mind compre- 
hends, whose counsels direct, the whole course of 
events, from the beginning to the end of time ; by 
whom nothing is so inconsiderable as to be overlook- 
ed, or so transient as to be forgotten j who attends 
to the concerns of the poor man in his cottage, while 
he is steering the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens ; into what astonishment and 
self-annihilation do we fall ! Before him all our boast- 
ed knowledge is ignorance, and our wisdom is folly. 
Wherever we cast our eyes on his works and ways, 
we find all things adjusted in number, weighty and 
measure ; and after all that we can survey, Lo ! these 
are but a part of his ways ; and kow small a portion is 
heard of him f 

It is the power of God, which produces among the 
multitude of men any impressions of religion. When 
thunder roars in the heavens, or an earthquake shakes 
the ground, they are struck with awe, and disposed 
to worship an invisible power. But such impressionsr 
of Deity are occasional and transitory. The lasting 
reverence of a Supreme Being arises, in a well-inform- 
ed mind, from the display of that infinite wisdom 

which all the universe presents. Its operations are 

V 
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constantly, though silently, going on around us. We 
may view it in the peaceful and sedate state of the 
universe, as well as in its greatest commotions ; we 
behold it in every insect that moves on the ground, 
at the same time that we admire it in the revolutions 
of the celestial bodies. Happy for us if the contem- 
plation shall nourish that temper of habitual devo- 
tion, which so well becomes dependent beings, and is 
so intimately connected with all virtue ! • 

But the chief effect that ought to be produced by 
meditation on the Divine wisdom, is perfect resigna- 
tion to the Governor of the universe, and entire 
trust in his administration. Our private misfortunes 
and disappointments are too often the subject of 
querulous complaints, and even of unjust suspicions 
of Providence. But when in the whole natural and 
moral world, we behold an arrangement of things 
which plainly discovers the most consummate wis- 
dom, can we believe, that in the arrangement of our 
petty concerns, this wisdom is dormant and neglect- 
ful ? How much more reason is there to think, that 
our ignorance of the Divine plans misleads our judg- 
ment, than that the wisdom of the Almighty has 
erred in directing our private affairs ? — Divine wis- 
dom, as I observed in the beginning, is an exertion 
of Divine benevolence. It has, it can have, no other 
scope than to accomplish the best ends by the most 
proper means. Let the wisdom, therefore, and the 
goodness, of the Deity, be ever conjoined in our idea. 
Let every new discovery of Divine wisdom, be a new 
ground of hope, of joy, and of cordial submission, to 
every virtuous man. Let him be thankful that he 

* See Serm. XLIX. Vol. ii. 
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lives in a world, where nothing happens to him by 
chance, or at random; but where a great, a wise, 
and beneficent Mind continually superintends every 
event 

Under the faith of this great principle of religion, 
let us proceed, in the course of our duty, with sted- 
fast and undismayed mind. Let us retain faithful 
allegiance to our Creator and our Redeemer ; and then 
we may always hope the best ; and cast our care upon 
him who carethfor us. Wait on the Lord ; be of 
good courage^ and He shall strengthen your heart. 
Although thou sayesty thou canst not see him, yet Judg- 
ment is before him ; therefore trust thou in him. 

Let us begin every undertaking with an humble 
dependence on his assistance for enabling us to pro- 
secute it to the end. When our undertakings are 
finished, and the close of life approaches, with praise 
to him let us conclude all our labours. 

Ufito the King eternal^ immortal, invisible, the only 
wise God, be honour and glory, for ever and ever ! 
Amen. 



SERMON LXXI. 
The Compassion and Beneficence of the Deity. 



[Preached before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons of the 
Clergy of thd Established Church of Scotland, 20th May 
1766.] 



Jeremiah, xlix. 11. 

Leave thy fatherless children^ I will preserve theni 
alive ; and let thy widows trust in ine. 

TW'O subject is more open to general observation, or 
more confirmed by manifold experience, than 
the goodness of God. The contemplation of the 
universe in which we dwell, presents it perpetually 
to our view. Amidst the vast extent of creation, we 
discover no instance of mere pomp, or useless gran- 
deiu", but behold every thing contributing to the 
general good, and rendered subservient to the wel- 
fare of the rational or sensible worid. In the admi- 
nistration of Providence, the same principle of bene- 
ficence is conspicuous. The seasons are made regu- 
larly to return, and the earth to flourish ; supply is 
bountifully provided for the wants of all creatures; 
and numberless comforts are prepared to sweeten 
human life. Most justly is he who hath established, 
and who upholds, this admirable order of things, to 
be esteemed the Fatlier of mercies : and, accord- 
ingly, in this view, he is often celebrated in Scrip- 
ture. The earth is full of the goodness of the Lord. 
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His tender mercies are over all his works. His 
mercy is great unto tlie heavens, and it endurethfm^ 
ever. 

It appears worthy of particular observation that 
there is one light, in which more frequently tlian in 
any other, the goodness of God is presented to us in 
the Sacred Writings, namely, the light of compas- 
sion to the distresses of mankind. Most of the 
situations are mentioned in which men are con- 
sidered as most forlorn ; and in some passages of 
Scripture, God is represented as interesting himself, 
in a peculiar manner, for those who are in such situ- 
ations. Particular emphasis is always laid upon this 
circumstance, in the general views which are given 
of his goodness. He is the Hearer of prayer^ unto 
whom all Jlesh shall come. But he is described as 
listening with particular attention to the cry of the 
poor ; and regarding the prayer of the destitute : He 
will prepare their hearty and cause his ear to hear. 
All creatures are the objects of his providential care. 
But tfie widow and the fatherless, the bowed dxywn and 
the broken in heart, are particularly attended to, and 
commiserated by him. Tlie Lord erecuteth Judg- 
ment for the oppressed ; the Lord preserveth the 
stranger ; he looseth the prisoner, and giveth food to 
the Tiungry. He hath not despised nor abhorred the 
affliction of the afflicted ; nor hides he his face from 
them ; but hears when they cry unto him.* In short, 
when we are deprived of all human consolation and 
aid, the Almighty is represented as then most acces- 
sible to our prayers, and most disposed to help and 
relieve us. 

• Pg. cii. 17.; X. 17.; Ixviii. 5.; Ixix. 35.; cxlvi. 7-; xxii. «*, 
Src. &c. 
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The words which I have chosen for the text afford 
a very amiable view of that compassion which Scrip- 
ture so often ascribes to the Supreme Being. The 
context in which they stand contains much dark and 
mysterious prophecy relating to nations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Judea, but leads to no particular illustra- 
tion of the text The words of it, taken by themselves, 
are plainly to be understood as spoken by God to an 
aged parent, who, in the view of approaching dissolu- 
tion, is anxious about the future condition of his family 
in the world ; and they present a most affecting display 
of God's compassionate regard to the children of those 
who have been his faithful servants on earth. Leave thy 
fatherkss children; I will preserve tliem alive ; and let 

thy widows trust in me. It will be worthy of our 

attention at present, to enquire into the reasons why 
the Almighty is pleased to represent himself so often 
to us under this view ; not only as the just and good 
Ruler of the universe, which is the first and lead- 
ing idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron 
and Friend of the distressed part of mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very important 
purposes which such discoveries of the Divine nature 
serve. First, they furnish particular ground for 
trusting in God, amidst all the vicissitudes of human 
life ; and next, they exhibit the pattern of that dis- 
position which we ought, in our measure, humbly to 
follow and imitate,^ 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion were 
purposely intended to furnish to us particular ground 
for trust in God, amidst all the vicissitudes of human 
life. Man, during his abode on earth, is exposed 
to various distresses. Even in his most flourishing^^. 

VOL. III. M 
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State, his condition is extremely precarious. Pros- 
perous as he may at one time seem to be, he cannot 
tell how soon, by some unforeseen vicissitude, he may 
be hiunbled to the dust ; and still less can he tell 
what may in future befal his children, to whose fortunes 
he often looks with anxious solicitude. In the moments 
when his mind is oppressed, either by the immediate 
feeling of sorrows or by the dread of impending 
evils, it is natural for him to fly to that Supreme. 
Being under whose direction all human events are 
placed, and earnestly to implore protection from 

him. But though he hold the beUef tliat justice 

and goodness are ever to be found at the throne of 
the Almighty, yet, even there, particular discourage- 
ments meet him. For that Supreme Being to whom 
he looks up is a gi*eat and awful Being. Hia nature 
is, to US, unknown. He dwells in the secret place 
of Eternity ; and is surrounded with clouds and dark- 
ness. We hear his tremendous voice in the thunder ; 
and in every commotion of the elements we behold 
the irresistible hand of his power. A nature so 
infinitely superior to our own, cannot be looked up 
to without some measure of dismay. It is over- 
whelming to the timid apprehensions of the distressed* 
It is contemplated with that awful and mysterious 
reverence which overpowers confidence and trust. 

It is for this reason that, in condescension to 
human weakness, God has been pleased so oflen to 
represent himself as actuated by 'a principle of com- 
passion and pity. This gives a shade and softening 
to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It brings 
down his goodness to ^ the level of our concepticm^. 
and fits it to be the object of our trust. . Comt 
passion is a principle which we all feel and know» 

18 
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We know that it is the strongest of all benevolent 
instincts in our nature, and that it tends directly to 
interest us in behalf of those who need our aid. 
We are taught to believe that a similar attribute 
belongs to the Divine nature; in order that, from 
that species of goodness which we are best acquainted 
with, and which we can most rely upon, we may be 
trained both to love our Almighty Benefactor, and 
as long as we are in the practice of our duty, to trust 
to his protection, amidst every distress. When we 
hear such a voice of tenderness, as that which my 
text utters, proceeding from the Almighty, our hearts 
are comforted. Distrust and dismay are removed. 
We are no longer oppressed by his greatness. We 
can draw near to him as to a Father in heaven, before 
whom we can, with humble confidence, pour out our 
sorrows ; and can trust that, though all our earthly 
friends should neglect us, our prayers will attract 
his compassionate regard. 

Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted 
among men, is indeed accompanied with certain 
disturbed and painftil feelings, arising from sympathy 
with those whom we pity. But every such feeling we 
must remove from our thoughts, when we ascribe an 
affection of this nature to the Deity. It is true, that, 
in Scripture language, the Divine compassion is 
sometimes figured by strong allusions to the relenting 
struggles and passionate meltings of the human 
heart. But we easily*perceive that such representations 
are to be imderstood with the allowances which 
%urative language reijuires. All that is amiabfe in 
compassion, belongs to God ; but all that i$ imperfecft 
in it must be lefl to man. In the Supreme Being, 
there can be no perturbation or uneasiness ; no con- 

M 3 
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trast of feelings, nor fluctuation of purpose. Hi* 
compassion imports a kind regard to the circum- 
stances of the unhappy. But still it is such a regard 
as suits the perfection of the great Governor of the 
universe, whose benignity, undisturbed by any violent 
emotion, ever maintains the same tranquil tenor, like 
the unruffled and uninterrupted serenity of the highest 
heavens. 

It is important to obseiTe, that this pity and com- 
passion of our heavenly Father, extends itself to our 
moral and spiritual concerns, in like manner as to 
our natural and external distresses. In that great 
dispensation of the redemption of the world by his 
Son Jesus Christ, he is always represented in Scripture 
as moved by pity for our fallen and wretched estate. 
The same principle which leads him to regard with 
compassion tlie widow and the fatherless, led him to 
look down with compassion on an helpless and forlorn 
race, degraded from their original honour. From 
infinite mercy he sent his Son to seek and to save that 
which was lost. According to the prophetical language 
of the Old Testament, He looked upon us ; and his 
time was a time of love. He saw that there was no 
man ; He beheld that there was no intercessor y and his 
own aim brought Salvation. He laid his help on one 
who was mighty to serve. He saw us in our bloody and 
saidy Live.* Agreeable to this spirit of com- 
passion, displayed in our redemption, is the w^hole 
dispensation of Divine grace tcJwards man in his 
present state of infirmity. It speaks continually the 
doctrine of consolation and merciful aid ; gfdce ta b& 
sufficient for us^ and strength to be made perfect iii (n/ar 

*. Ezek. xYi. 8. Iiaiab, Ux. 16u 
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weakness. As ajiuher pitieih his children^ so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him: for he knoxveth our frame; 
he remembereth that we are dust. * 

I cannot conclude this head without observing how 
much it adds to the value of the Christian religion, 
that it hath discovered the Deity to us in a light so 
amiable. When the nations of the earth worshipped 
a God unknown, or one whom they arrayed in 
nothing but vengeful thunders, the true God hath 
come forth from behind the cloud, and made himself 
known to us ; known not only as a just and good 
Ruler, but as a compassionate Father, in whom, 
amidst all their distresses, the virtuous may trust and 
hope. I now proceed to observe, 

II. That such discoveries of the Divine nature 
were designed, not only to administer encouragement 
and consolation, but also to exhibit the pattern of 
that disposition which we are bound, in our measure, 
to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the 
repeated exhortations of Scripture, to be foUotioers of 
Godf as dear children / to be merciful^ as our Father 
in heaven is merciful. That hardness of heart which 
renders men insensible to the distresses of their 
brethren, that insolence of prosperity which inspires 
them with contempt of those who are fallen below 
them, are always represented in Scripture as dis- 
positions most opposite to the nature of God, and 
most hateful in his sight. In order to make this 
appear in the strongest light, he hath turned his 
goodness chiefly into the channel of compassionate 
regard to those whom the selfish and the proud 

* 2 Cor. xii. 9. Psal. ciii. IS. 
M S 
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despise. He hath avowedly taken up their cause, 
that he might state himself as an antagonist to such 
as would bear them down ; that he might confound 
and put to the blush that arrogance of men which 
makes them slight any of their own bretliren. For the 
oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the needy ^ 
nofw will I arise, saith the Lord, to set them in safety 
from him that puffkth at tJiem.* Lord, says the 
Psalmist, thou hast heard the desire of the humble; 
thou wilt arise to judge the fatherless, and the oppressed^ 
that the man of earth may oppress no more, t 

Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can 
admit of any higher recommendation than its being 
that disposition under the character of which the 
Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known to us : How 
can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, 
or how look up to him for compassion and graces 
if we show no bowels of mercy, gentleness, and 
kindness, to one another ? — The whole plan, indeed, 
on which he hath formed human nature, and all the 
circumstances in which he hath placed us on earth, 
are plainly contrived to excite affections of bene- 
volence, and to enforce works of mercy. Not only 
hath he planted compassion in the human breast, as 
one of the strongest instincts there, but he hath so 
connected us in society as necessarily to require 
that our benevolent instincts should be brought 
into exercise. For it is apparent that no man, 
in any rank of life, even the highest, is sufficient 
for his own well-being. He can neither supply his 
own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, without 
the co-operation of others. The dependence here 
is mutual between the high and the low, the rich 

 Psal. xli. 5. t P«al. x. 17, 18. 
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and the poor. Each, in one way or other, calls 
on each for aicL All ai*e so linked togetlier, as to be 
impelled by a thousand motives to assist one another 
in the time of need. This is what nature, what 
society, what Providence, all speak with a loud voice j 
a voice which may be said to have gone forth even to 
the ends of the earth, and to have been heard and 
understood by the most barbarous tribes of men. For 
among savage and uncultivated nations, no less than 
among the most civilized and polished, the energy of 
compassion is felt, and its claims are recognized and 
obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable occasions 
present themselves for all the exercises of that hu- 
manity and benignity, to which we are so powerfully 
prompted. The diversities of rank among men, the 
changes of fortune to which all, in every rank, are 
liable, the necessities of the poor, the wants of help- 
less youth, the infirmities of declining age, are always 
giving opportunities for the display of humane affec- 
tions. There is perhaps no form in which benevo- 
lence appears more interesting, than when it is em- 
ployed in providing relief for the £unilies and chil- 
dren of those who stand in need of aid, in order 
that the young may be trained up by proper educa- 
tion for acting a useful part in the world. Benefits 
conveyed by this channel are often more important 
than any other acts of liberality. Besides the great 
advantage which they bring to society, they have the 
pleasing effect of awakening all the virtuous sensibi- 
lities of the heart, both in those who confer, and in 
those who receive them. They are often felt with 
warmer relish by a family in distress, and productive 
of more tender gratitude, than could have been raised 

M 4 
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by any other mode of beneficence. This is rendered 
sensible to every heart by that beautiful expression 
of the Divine compassion in the text; Leccoe thy 
fatherless children ; I will preserve tliem alive ; and 
let thy widows trust in me. 

By the train of sentiment we have pursued, your 
thoughts, my brethren, will now be naturally led to 
the consideration of that institution which has given 
occasion to the meeting of this day ; The Society 
Jbrmed for the benefit qf the Sons of the Clergy of the 
JSstablis/ied Church qf Scotland. 

In entering on this part of the subject, I trust that 
I may be permitted to say a few words concerning 
that order of men, in behalf of whose descendants 
the favour of the public is now requested. Though 
belonging myself to that order, yet as my advanced 
age and long experience may reasonably be suppos- 
ed to have corrected the prejudices and cooled the 
ardour of partiality, some weight, I hope, will be 
allowed to my testimony; when now, in the fifly- 
fourth year of my ministry, after having seen succes- 
sions of ministers, in various parts of the country, 
rise and fall, and after long acquaintance with many 
of divided sentiments, among my brethren, I can 
with confidence declare it as my opinion, that there 
exists not any where a more respectable and useftd 
class of men than the Clergy of the Church of Scot- 
land. Among such a numerous body, I readily admit 
that some exceptions will be found to the character 
which I now give of them. Considering human 
frailty, this is no more than was naturally to be 
expected. But, taking the ministers of this church 
in general, I can venture tp assert that they are a 
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well-informed and enlightened set of men ; decent 
and irreproachable in their behaviour, conscientious 
in the discharge of their pastoral duties, and very 
generally esteemed by the people under their care. 
There was a time, when the Presbyterian clergy lay 
under the imputation of being sour in their tempers, 
narrow in their opinions, severe and intolerant in 
their principles. But as, together with the diffiision 
of knowledge, a more liberal spirit has pervaded the 
clerical order in this part of Britain, it will be found 
that their manners now are conciliating; that they 
study to promote harmony and good order in their 
parishes ; that they have shown themselves addicted 
to useful literature, and in several branches of it 
have eminently distinguished themselves; and that 
while they are edifying and consolatory to the lowest, 
they have acquired just respect from the higher classes 
of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be pre- 
served from the contagion of that false philosophy, 
which, by overthrowing all religious establishments, 
has engendered so much impiety, and wrought so 
much mischief, in a neighbouring land ; as long as 
the existence of Christian faith, and of religious prin- 
ciples, shall be considered as essential to the welfare 
of a nation, it may reasonably, I think, be expected, 
that such a body of men as I have mentioned shall 
be held entitled to the regard and good-will of their 
fellow-citizens and countrymen. 

Circumstances there are, which give particular 
occasion for this regard and good-will to be called 
forth. You all know the nature of that provision 
which is made by the public for the established clergy 
of this country. It is such as is suited to that sober 
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and frugal manner of living which is expected fixHn 
ministers of the Gospel. Though in consideration of 
the growing prosperity of the country, and of its 
natural consequence, the increased rate of every 
expense, it has been found reasonable that, of late 
years, some addition should be made to the provision 
of many of the ministers, yet still their condition 
approaches not to what can be termed opvlence in 
any d^ree. It is such as to raise th^m above con- 
tempt; such as to afford a decent subsistence for 
themselves and their families ; but such as sddom or 
never can enable them, without some other sources 
of revenue, to make provision for their children when 
going forth into the world, especially if their family 
be numerous. 

It was the consideration of this circumstance that 
lately gave rise to the Sc^ciety in favour of llie Sons 
of the Clergy. Many a minister, who, for a tract of 
years, has faithfully laboured in the discharge of every 
duty to his flock, has felt, towards the close of hk 
days, what a blessing it would have proved to him, 
if such a society had existed in his time, to which he 
could have looked for aid. Represent to your- 
selves, my friends, one of this character, — and die 
representation which I am now to give is not the 
work of fancy, but founded upon what often in fact 

takes place. Figure, I say, a worthy Clergyman, 

now in the decline of life, foreseeing the end c^ fan 
labours drawing near, surrounded with a family of 
children, to whom his chief care had been devoted, 
and in whom his heart had long been bound up. 
Their education, from their earliest years, he had 000^- 
ducted, or at least superintended himself) with paternal 
fondness. Whatever his scanty stpres could afford^ 
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he had cheerfully expended, in giving all the advan- 
tage to their education which his own village or which 
the nearest county-town could yield. He had made 
every preparation that was in his power to make, for 
their acting a proper part in future life. But the 
* time of preparation is finished* The gay season of 
childhood is over. The period is arrived when they 
must go forth; must leave that paternal mansion 
where, in the midst of their youthful companions, they 
had spent many happy days ; must go to provide for 
themselves, the best they can, in a world, which to 
them is unknown. And whither are they to go ? 
— Of the few friends their father ever had, some 
are now gone down to the dust Others, with whom 
he once lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with 
the pride of opulence, have forgotten him and his 
fiunily. One of his sons, at least, he fondly wished 
to have educated for that profession to which he him- 
self had been so long attached. But, . living at a dis- 
tance from any of the seats of learning, and having 
no protector to whose assistance he could look, he 
feels with regret that he is unable for the attempt. 
jSome of his children he must send away to seek their 
fortune in a distant land. Others must be consigned 
to the dangers of the ocean, or be reduced to gain 
tiieir bread by following some of the mean and 
laborious occupations of life. Viewing the dark and 
discouraging prospect that is before them, the father's 
heart is sore, when he bids adieu to his children. 
With tears in his eyes, he gives them his blessing as 
they depart Little more it is in his power to give 
them; but he commits them to the protection of 
their father's God— .How happy, if in these mourn- 
ful moments, a voice of such a nature as this could 
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reach his ears ? Leave thy fatherless children ; I wiO 
preserve them aUve ; and let thy widows trust in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit 
of Divine compassion which breathes in these words, 
a few respectable gentlemen in this city formed, six 
years ago, the plan of a Society for assisting the Sons 
of the Clergy. The institution, as soon as it was 
known, met with public approbation and favour. It 
was early distinguished, and amply assisted by Rojral 
munificence. It was incorporated by Royal charter ; 
and, through the generosity of the public, has pros- 
pered so far, that the Society has already been enabled 
to give aid to a considerable number of the Sons of 
Clergymen of this Church. The aid which the 
Society, in an infant state, could as yet give, has 
been small ; as it is confined to what the interest of 
their capital allows them to bestow. They eamesdy 
wish to become more effectually useful, by enlarging 
their provision for the education of Sons ; and hope 
to be enabled, in due time, to give assistance to the 
Daughters, as well as to the Sons, of ministers ; so as 
to afford comfort to a widowed mother, and to the 
whole of a disconsolate family. For it is to be ob- 
served, that it is not merely to a literary education, 
or to preparations for the church, that the intentions 
of the Society are directed. They mean so to apply 
their beneficence, that the famiUes of ministers may 
be assisted to acquire the necessary qualifications fw 
pursuing any useful employment in the world, for 
which they appear to be most fitted. 

Among other inducements which may encourage 
tlie public to promote this beneficent plan, there is 
one \vhich I cannot, on this occasion, omit to meniion ^ 
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that' is, the signal success with which many Sons of 
Scots Clergymen have been blessed, in filling witli 
honour several of the important departments of society. 
As I have not myself the honour of belonging to that 
class, I can speak with more freedom on this topic 
than some other of my brethren. Not to mention 
the well-known and distinguished names of several 
who at present possess, with much dignity, stations 
in the church, and chairs in the universities, and 
some now gone, who will be long remembered, as 
having done no small honour by their literary 
productions, to this part of the island ; let me desire 
you to look round on the most respectable stations 
of busy life, and to consider how many of those who 
now make a high figure at the bar, some on the 
bench, many in the commercial, the military, and the 
naval professions, were born and bred under the 

humble roof of a minister. Nor is this success to 

be ascribed to .any favourable coincidence of circum- 
stances at this time more than any other. It is the 
natural result of the manner in which they were 
brought up. Educated in good principles, and 
formed to sober manners, by pious and virtuous 
parents, they enter on the world less tainted than 
others by fashionable vices and follies. By the 
situation of their parents they were inured, from 
their earliest youth, to temperance and habits of 
application. They come forward not altogether igno- 
rant and unlettered, like the children of the meaner 
classes of men, but with the foundations of good 
education and useful knowledge. At the same time» 
they see and know that it is not to fortune and to 
fiiends, but to their ewn industry and exertions, they 
must trust for future success j and that only accord? 
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ing to the opinion entertained of their merit, ihey 
can hope to be patronized by others. Hence it 
comes to pass that young persons of this description 
often advance themselves more quickly, and act their 
part more successfully, than others, who, from their 
birth and fortune, have enjoyed the benefits erf a 
more improved and ornamented education; but whose, 
opulence sometimes supersedes labour, encourages 
indolence, and perhaps fosters dissipation and love of 
pleasure. 

These are considerations which tend to bespeak 
public favour in behalf of the institution which I 
now recommend. Consider, my friends, that by 
befriending and assisting it, you contribute to bring 
forward a new race, who, like those of the same 
rank that have gone before them, may come in their 
day, to be beneficial to their country and to the 
world. It must not be forgotten, that assistance to 
bring them forward becomes now more necessary than 
it was to the former race, in consequence of the 
great additional expense which is well known now to 
attend every part of education. By seasonable 
generosity, on this occasion, you may be ripening in 
secret the seeds of future genius ; you may be bring- 
ing forward to maturity those young plants which 
shall flourish hereafter in the land ; and which may 
perhaps attain such strength, and rise to such a 
height, as to protect others under their shade. 

To the honour of the present age, it must be 
acknowledged not to be deficient in a spirit of 
humanity. Frequent instances both of public and 
private beneficence cqme forth on every pn^per 
occasion. In this city, many a noble monument 
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ippears of charitable foundations and institutions ; 
jome destined to educate the children of the needy ; 
others to furnish maintenance for the poor, to provide 
for the aged, or to receive and relieve the sick and the 
iistressed. By their means much timely succour is 
^ven, and many a distress is mitigated. The insti- 
tution for the sake of which we are now assembled, 
partaking of the same benevolent spirit with the 
others, reaches to a more respectable class of men, 
and aims at a more extensive object. Its purpose 
is to prevent those evils which would arise to the 
pubUc, from tiie children of worthy parents being 
left to languish in that hopeless indigence which 
throws them first as a burden on society, and may 
afterwards render them a [dangerous nuisance to it. 
Instead of this, it aims at bringing them into such a 
state as afibrds a reasonable prospect of their proving 
useful members of the community, and perhaps of 
their ranking among its ornaments and supports. 

So good a design Providence has already begun to 
favour, and we hope will continue to bless. After 
we are laid in the dust, the generation that succeeds 
us may experience its happy effects. They who now 
contribute by tneir generosity to carry it forward, 
will, in the mean time, enjoy the satisfaction of 
having adopted the benevolent spirit of the Christian 
religion ; they will enjoy the satisfaction of having 
imitated, as they could, that compassion of our 
heavenly Father, which, in so affecting a manner, is 
expressed by the words of the text ; words which I 
hope will continue to dwell, with a lasting and tender 
impression, on all our hearts ; Leave your fatherless 
ckildre?i; I will preserve them alive; and let your 
widows trust in me. 



SERMON LXXII. 
On Hopes and Disappointments. 



Proverbs, x* 28. 

The hope of the RiglUeous shall be gladness; but the 
expectation of the Wicked shall perish. 

A TTACHMENT to futurity has a remarkable 
influence on the operations of the human mind. 
The present, ^vhatever it be, seldom engages our 
attention so much as what is to come. Remembrance 
of the past may sometimes occupy our thoughts ; but 
what for the most part fills them, is the anticipation 
of the future. The present is apt to be considered 
as an evanescent scene, just about to pass away ; and 
in the midst of wishes and desires, of hopes and fears, 
which all respect futurity, we may be said to dwell. 
As on these the life of man is so much suspended, it 
becomes ^ very material part both of wisdom and 
of duty to attend to any regulations by which they 
may be properly conducted. For if expectations and 
hopes on one hand, and fears and darms on the 
other, are suffered to arise with groundless precipi- 
tancy, and to acquire an undue ascendant, it is evident 
that they will produce much delusion in conduct, 
and often will engender, much vice and guilt. As 
there is a hope of the Righteous which shall be glad- 
nesSf so there is an expectation of the Wicked which 
shall perish. The anticipations of the former, con^ 
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ducted by prudence, and regulated by piety, mislead 
him not from his duty, and afford him satisfaction in 
the end. While the expectations of the latter, 
arising from fantastic imaginary prospects, delude 
him for a while with vanity, and terminate in misery. 
It will therefore be an useful subject of meditation, to 
consider, in a few instances, of what we may, and of 
what we may not, reasonably expect from die world, 
when we look forward to what is most likely to 
happen in the ordinary course of human affairs. 

I. We are not to expect the uninterrupted con- 
tinuance of any measure of health, prosperity, or 
comfort, which we now enjoy. There is the greater 
reason for beginning with this admonition, as there is 
a strong propensity in human nature to imagine that 
what we at present possess, is always to remain. 
When no warnings of any approaching change appear, 
we are all inclined to lodk forward to futurity with a 
smile ; and to indulge the hope that to-marrcm slmU 
be as this day^ and even more abundantly. Hence, in 
the lives of thoughtless men, there breaks forth so 
much folly and presumption, so much pride and 
levity, and oflen so much impiety and contempt of 
religion. What is tJie Almighty^ that we should serve 
him ? Or what profit shall rte have, if we pray tmto 
him ? Our mountain stands strong ; and shall never 
be mofved. 

On the lot of some men Providence is pleased to 
bestow a longer continuance of prosperity than on 
that of others. But as the term of that continuance 
is hidden from us, all flattering and confident expect- 
ations are without foundation. At one period or 
another, it is certain that the calm is ^to be troubled, 

VOL. III. N 
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and {he iiailk cldu^ ts to arise ; and how soon thM; 
period is to come, you cannot tell. In your health, 
or your fortune, or among your connections and 
frietids, be assured that some trial awaits yon. For 
human life never stands still for any long-time. It 
is by no means a fixed and steady otgect, like the 
mountldn or the roclc which you always find in iSbe 
sattie situation ; it is a river continually moving and 
flov^g. Neither is it the still and smooth streatn 
which glides along with the same cbnstant tenor; 
but a river which for a time may hold a regular 
coui^ within its banks till, being interrupted by 
tocks, it foBxas into a torrent, or, swoln by fin^eiga 
cati'ents, it lays waste the neighbouring phdtm. 
Amidst such vicissitudes of time and life, ^who h^ 
any title to reckon upon the future ?-^To fiiiilts, HOl 
are subject ; to troubles, all are exposed. Asthat mta 
is ihe most virtuous wbo can be charged wiiSi the 
fewest fkults, so tiiat life is the happiest which mSsn 
the fewest troubles. To look for entire exemptioD 
friorm tiiem, is to court disappointment. 

At the same time, I do not mean to hold it fbrllh 
as any precept #f religion or wisdom, that we bft^t 
always to sadden the present bour by dwelling< oti tfa^. 
thoughts of futune disappointment. What is giva 
us, let tis cheerfully enjoy, and render thanks to Ifim 
wbo bestows it Virtue, conjoined with prudence^ 
may reasonably afibrd the prospect of good days to 
come; Jbr Ocfd gweth to a iTUtn that is good in his 
$ighti ^unsdonif and kmmledge^ and joy. "* Such a pto- 
*pect therefore he tnay innocentiy indulge, if he pre- 
serve always that temperance and moderation, ilttt 

• Bccles. ii. G. 
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iMOdest^ ittid htttnilitp^, which become one who knows 
i)Mt%is ittfte U ^ver in hazwd of changmg. ^Bot I 
Mean to warntho^ -wbo, gmngway to the elation 
4if igiddy hopes, lose the command of tfaemaehrea^ 
that by this intooiication of mind they are preparing 
4ite way for an alteration of state ; they are pushing 
Icnrward ^e wheels of ^advancing change *j they are 
iKMielerati^ tbeb- «iwa downfall. To them belongs 
tiiat wlmonltron ctf the wise man, would they seri- 
WMdy listen to it; ^ a man live many years, 4md 
wjoiee in them all, yet iet tdm TemenAer the deofs ^f 
9la9^kne^, ^ they j^u£ ^be many: all ihait ^omethig 
wmky.^ 



"11. Wte we not to expect, fitnn our iatercounie 
with otiiers, taU that «ai^sfection which we fondly 
Wffih. "WbiM; 4lie mdinidual 'either ei^oys or suffevs 
by Mttss^lf, exhibits onty «n imperfect view of h» 
omidition. ^In die present state of human al&acs, 
we are all ^80 dosety interwoven with <nie another, 
that ta very material part of our happiness or misery 
arises^irom die connections which we have with those 
wlio tare around us, and the relations in which we 
stand to them. These, therefore^ open a £dd within 
which our wishes and expectations find an ample 
naige. One of the first obgects t>f wish to every one 
istomaaitMiiaproperpkceiwid nmk iniwdety ; not 
ti^ ^fidl behind his equals ; but, rather, if he can, to 
Mrpass them, so las to command consideration and 
respect from his neighbonis. This, among tiiie vain 
and ambiticms, ^ always the finrourite aiiii. With 
ttesii it arises to immoderate ejcpectations, founded 

* Ecclet. xi. S. 
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on thfeir supposed talents and imagined merits* But 
perhaps, in the hearts of all men, some wish of this 
nature luiics ; some wish not to be overlooked in the 
crowd, but to attain that degree of distinction which 
they conceive they might reasonably claim. 

With respect to claims of this sort it is to be a|]»- 
prehended, that among persons of all characters and 
descriptions, many an expectation mwt perish^ and 
many a disappointment be endured. For such is the 
power which the sophistry of self-love exercises over 
us, that almost every one may be assured that he 
measures himself by a deceitfiil scale ; that he places 
the point of his own merit at a higher degree than 
others will admit that it reaches. All are jealous of 
the high pretensions of others. He who suspects a 
rival in his neighbour, will study every meUiod of 
bringing him down to what he takes to be his pro|»er 
level; nay, often of depreciating him beloW it 
Hence the endless mortifications which the vain and 
self^conceited suffer. Hence the spleen and resentment 
whtcli is so often breaking forth, disturbing the peace 
of society, and involving it in crimes and mismes. 
Were expectations more moderate, they would be 
more favourably received. Did we more rarely at- 
tempt to push ourselves into notice, the world woidd 
more readily allow us, nay, sometimes assist us, to 
come forward. Were we content sometimes to re- 
main in the shade, we would with more advantage 
come forth into sunshine, and find the brightness 
interrupted by fewer clouds. 

In the closer connections which men form of intimate 
fiiendship and domestic life, there is still more reason 
for due moderation in our expectations and hopes. For 
the nearer that men approach to each other, tHe more 
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numerous the points of contact are in which they 
touch, the greater indeed will be the pleasure of per* 
feet symphony and agreements of feelings ; but, at 
the same time, if any harsh and repulsive sensations 
take place, the more grating and pungent will be the 
pain. — If you loiok for a friend or a partner of your 
life, in whose temper there is not to be found the least 
inequality, who upon no occasion is to be hurt or 
ofifended by any frailties you discover, whose feelings 
are to harmonise in every trifle with yours, whose 
countenance is always to reflect the image of your 
owU) you look for a pleasing phantom, which is 
never, or, at most, very rarely to be found ; and if 
disappointment sour your mind, you have your own 
folly to blame. You ought to have considered that 
you live in a region of human infirmity, where 
every one has imperfections and failings. You as^ 
suredly have your own. What reason had you to 
imagine, that the person whom you love and est^m 
was to be the only exception from the common fate ? 
•Here, if any where, it becomes you to overlook and 
forbear ; and never to allow small failings to< dwell on 
your attention so much as to deface the whole of an 
amiable character. From trifling misunderstandings 
arising from the most frivolous causey springs much 
of the misery of social and domestic life. Hence is 
blasted many a pleasing blossom of hope ; and many 
an expectationj which once promised unbroken har- 
mony, is left to perish. I shall only mention, 

III. Another instance of what we are not to 
expect in the ordinary course of human affairs;; that 
is, constant gratitude from those whom we have 
most obliged and served. — I am far from, spying th^t 

N 3 



jpariitude isr aiii imimow^ios eirei^ ft r^ 
mankind y I tikink not so ill of humra^ OMMnm.. Oat 
die eontj^aryi, it is my, belief, that gratefiil MBsatiMm 
for &VOUI8 received are very genesaQy £dlt;i andirtiMi 
no strong passion counteracts those sensations^ Ibat 
grateM returns are generaUgr intended^ and oftiOiatair 
actually made* But dien, our eo^cptaliQitt^ •£ paoptQ 
setUDDSf must be kept withini moderateibouiidiL. Iffift 
must notcarry them so&r as to imagitae^ tfaatgniitudb 
ift to produce unlimited compUaAce widt eiiery dlssina 
whicWe choose to indulge) ortitattheywhonLwelMrae 
ob%ed wilt ailbogedier desert their amm intepestzAo 
th&saice of their benefactors. Many oircumstMioe^ it 
is to be remembered, tend.to cool the gmtefidiemotioib 
Time always deadens the memory of benefit& Somet 
timev they are consideued as hatving beingfiiUy-recoo^ 
pensed, and the* debt of gratitude repaick Aslieiiefiti 
coHferred^ are ofiien under-rated by liiose wiio reesiw 
tbeife^ so theyaresometimesioveivvsduedibyithoaewfao 
confer tiienu Ou: persons of light and caretow 
mkidEK, na moral sentiment makes any deep impress 
sioa^ wilb mch^ the remembrance of both Imiefit 
and hemiefy^tor is sq^ to pass. qpeediLy; away;. Willi 
the proud, qpirit^ which claims every thing as its. dtte^ 
gratitude ia in a great measure incompatible4 Seott 
persons of llus character^ we ace nevei^ to expect ilb) 
and' indeed from persons of any characfcsr^ we axe 
not to be ^uprised, if^ in the preserit state o£ the 
world, it rises not so high as ^we thought we bad 
reason to hope. 

HAVING thus shown in some material instances, 
what we have no reason to expect in tihe ordinary course 
of human affiurs, I turn next to the br^htor side of 

16 
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the sot^ect, aad shaft show what a wis^, andi{ goo4 iifan 
may reasonably expect frpm, humm life*. Hif. kppfi 
shall be gladn^sSf though the expecttUiim (ifjbols. shall 
perish^ 

I. Whatever course the affairs of the wor]d take, 
he may ju3tly hope to enjoy pea^^e of mind I am 
sensihle that by the sceptic and the profligate, this 
DfiU be held as, a very inconsiderable object of e^pect- 
at^; or hope^ To them every enjoyment which is. 
of mental and iiitellectual oajtur^ appears of small 
vaJUie. Give th^m affluent fortime and flourishing 
health, and they account thj^niBelves sure of feHcity. 
But to these very persons I appeal* whether there 
have not been many occa3ioni^ when thiQ want of a. 
peaceful and self-approving mind has not blasted all 
tb^ enjoyments they possessed ? In the midst of the 
pomps and luxuries of life, have thqy never expe- 
rieuced the pangs of a wounded spirit ? Have they 
never felt wh^t it was to b^ tormented by the sense 
ok' past follieai,, and to be stung with the ic«pj:oachea 
of an angry conscience ? Dare they Q^y, that in the 
midst of those feelings they were happy ? Will they 
not be constrained to own^ that in. s,u.ch moments of 

inward pain, they would wJilUngly have exchanged 

conditions with an innocent pe93^t ? l^t them then, 
learn the value of that object of hope which they 
aiffect to contemn,, by recollecting what they have 
suffered from the want of it^ — Assuredly, the peace 
of an approving conscience is one of the chief ingre- 
dients of human happiness ; one of the most grateful 
of all sensations to the heart of man: provided 
always that this self-approbation rest upon proper 

N 4 
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grounds; that it be tempered with due humility, 
and regulated by Christian faith j that it never swell 
into an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into confi- 
dence in our own merits, as if they were sufficient, 
without any higher intervention, to render us accepts 
able to GocL 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man, who upon just prin- 
ciples can be satisfied that he is walking in the path 
which was appointed by God, will have, in every state 
of fortune, a ground of hope which may justly be 
denominated gladness; for peace of mind will not 
forsake him. Let the world vibrate around him as it 
will, and repeat all its vicissitudes, he will not be shaken 
by them. He has always somewhat to rest upon for 
comfort Wrapped up in his own integrity, he 
remains sound and entire within himself; and with 
a firm mind awaits the coming storm. He is not 
afraid of evil tidings; for his heart is fxed^ trusting 
in the Lord.* As he can look up to a Supreme 
Power with good hope, so he can look every man in 
the face without uneasiness, when he is conscious 
that no man can reproach him with having entrendied^ 
upon his neighbour's rights, or having causelessly' 
provoked and attacked him. Hence, a calm mmd 
by day, and undisturbed slumbers by night Hence, 
the hope of that continued protection of BFeaven 
which watches over the ^ghteous. In the time qf 
trouble He shall hide me in his pavilion; in the secret 
of his tabernacle shall He"^ hide me; He shall set me 
upon a rocJcA Besides this expectation of internal 
peace, 

• Psalm cxii. 7. f Ptolm xxvii. 5. 
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11. A GOOD man has ground to expect that any 
external condition into which, in the course of human 
affairs, he may pass, shall, by means of virtue and 
wisdom, be rendered, if not perfectly agreeable, yet 
tolerably easy to him. That distresses of various-- 
kinds are scattered through the life of every mortal 
man, there can be no doubt But it is also to be 
remembered, that to many distresses there are reme^ 
dies which it is in our power to apply ; and that with 
all sorrows' some comfwts are mixed. So many loud 
complaints we hear of the inequalities of fortune in 
the world, that one would imagine the rich and the 
great to be the only persons who had the privilege 
of being happy; and that the mean and the poor 
were doomed, without excepticm, to be miserable. 
Be assured, my friends, that the inequality of real 
happiness is not to be measured by the inequality of 
outward estate. When you see the peasant cheerful 
in his cottage, and the labourer singing in the fields, 
you may discern that there is some power in the mind 
superior to external condition ; that more depends 
on the man himself, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate just- 
ly the sum of happiness that he enjoys, or the degree 
of unhappiness that he feels ? The questions you are 
to put, if the man be in prosperity, are not. How 
much wealth does such a man possess? but,- How 
does he enjoy it ? If he be in adversity, not. What 
is his distress ? but, How docs he bear it ? 

Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man of 
either finding, or making his state tolerable to him- 
self. If he be not wanting to himself, he is never left 
without resources to assist those exertions which he 
makes in his own behalf. Hoses indeed are not 
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always Strewed mhia path; but &o«» fielda that are 
sqemiBgly ^9»9t^ flowers Hjay- fee gaiA^Kd by llpow 
who look carefully around thenu Seldoin or never 
do all good things foi^sake, and all evils beset m maR. 
at Qnce* In Boiae comer of ow lot thei?e are always 
qQioiSii!tsthat. nyay be founds^ if we be not so fQ<;dish as 
tOr overloc^ tfaem^ Even in the intervals of sicdcness 
^,hd pain, sati^&ctions may be enypyed^ Retmns <^ 
relief 9^ pfi^en felt wiHh a more lively sensatiiviv of 
pleasure, tban what we taste ii^ uabroki^n healthy, It 
has been often, observed, that what is ve«y severe of 
Bsay kind, sddam lasts long;: and the uneasinessr 
which lasts, we become accustomed to bear. Tiii^ 
a^ continuance reconcile us gradually to many 
things that were at first believed to be unsuppwtable., 
Providence has in mercy provided this gentle (^iaU) 
to assUfSge various sorrows of luunau life. What nie* 
behold others around us bearing, we leacn to thu^ 
may a^ be borne by ush Tke spirit qfman mllifng 
sustain his infirmities. From the tireasures of his omBii 
mind in reflection and meditotion^^ much reltel^ n^ 
arise to the virtuous ; and at the bottoQi of the niort 
disconsolate estate, there lijss always; a secret hope 
that better days may come. — From such cirow^ 
stances as these^ th^ expectat^opb. of passing thpoiagh 
life with some ineawre of comfort, may reasonably^ 
be entertained by such as are not waiting to tbem^ 
selves in proprie^ of conduct In looking forward 
to futurity, the prospect we are to take of the wofld 
is not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, of 
a forlorn regi«a,^ where nothing is to be beheld but 
dreary and inhospitable wastes, and no objects are to 
be met with but serpents that hiss, and wild beasts 
that devour. The prospect is rather that of a mixed 
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T9ffon, wihere indeed rugged roeluF. am aeon, wdr 
desacts: extend,, over which the tempest 9cmMlim<e» 
scowIb ; but wkeve idsOi oaaay peacefiil hobitetiom'. 
and &xai^ fieUft cxsumt to refresb iit^ aiglkfe OocQ 

UL We. hare giround to expeet finM &^ ordirv 
nasy cohrk} af humait affaifs^ tint if iv^ penisevorQ iot 
atudjBiiig te do our dloi^ tofwacda God and mao,. wet 
sbaU meet mdidi the esteem^ the loisew and Qonfid^ic«i 
q£ thoad who are anmoad it9t I WbrQ obaeifve^ 
that in our expectatioafr o£ receii^di^ whajl. we l^kik 
due respect and cowideratiotti &oxa the, worlds wet 
shall be often dbappoimfeed Biisl tb^t ob^erv^ticm 
was applied tfl^ the daim» we xosike* oPi others, oit 
account of talents, abilities, and superior merits^. To^ 
such; cjbims ^ wot Id ift 9i^d(Hn diisposi^ to gJRr« a 
iGnroitfable r^oeptioisu Wq Uver amidol rivali» a^idl 
co«ipe(!itoi:8i. wbos^ self-es^iimt^oQi prooipta them to 
dqpsQCsato us, and of coui»e: su1^q<^ w tp ma^ a^ 
imrtifiqatiM. Ti» caect m diluent with reispecjb tQ 
«ior^ qualifiqalMRB. Th^^ thf^ would is mor^ ready 
to do^istisQ to ^iiairaetor. No mw<is hwti at loaal; 
tew are so» by hearing hm qc^^^Ukhut ^ateemed a 
worthy a»d hoooui^abie: man^ Vm pi:aise will be be^ 
stowed, witho^ gruij^ng, by miio^ who value thefloh 
aeliv^ea on the possesskm of qualities,, which they 
conceive to be of si^piwor importance in th« ^^ 
ment of the world. 

But whatever ti^ey may ^mK it i^ certain that the 
basis, of all laatis^ r^^H^tation is laid ii^ monU wortjbu 
Grei^ paita and endowments way sparine f<^ a wbiJ^^ 
in the public ey^. The worfd looks up to them with 
wonder, aa tft an extraordinary com?t or a blading 
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Star. Distinguished virtue and worth create less 
astonishment ; but, like the fixed luminaries of heaven, 
they shine with more steady and permanent lustre. 
Unaffected piety conjoined with inviolable uprightness 
and integrity in conduct, command a degree of respect 
which approaches to veneration. Candour and fair- 
ness never fail to attract esteem and trust. Kindness 
and benevolence conciliate love and create warm 
friendship. — The best character may indeed for a 
time be accidentally obscured and misunderstood.. 
But the world commonly judges soundly in the end. 
After a man has acted his part for a while among 
his fellows, he is known upon trial to be what he is ; 
and if his worth be real and genuine, his righieoM- 
ness comes Jbrth as the lighff and his judgment as the 
noon-day* 

This is what a good man has always ground to 
look for, even in evil times ; and surely^ there are 
few things which he can more desire, than the pro- 
spect of being valued and esteemed by those among 
whom he lives. This counterbalances many a dis- 
advantage of outward fortune, and puts into his 
hand many opportunities of satisfaction and comfort 
He is likely to possess many friends and well wishers, 
and to have few enemies. The more he is known, 
the more will the favour of those who surround him 
grow ; and the prospect is before him of having his 
hoary head crowned with honour. 

Thus, in several instances, I have briefly pointed 
out what may, or may not, be expected from the 
world, when we look forward to the ordinary course 
of human affairs : Not an uninterrupted enjoyment 
of all the comforts of prosperity ; not undisturbed 
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satisfaction in our various intercourses with society ; 
not grateful returns from all whom we have obliged 
or served : But what we may expect, if we keep a 
good conscience and study to do our duty, is peace 
of mind; a tolerably easy and comfortable state, 
amidst the vicissitudes of life ; * and the love and 
esteem of those with whom we are connected. -— 
The hope of the righteous shall be gladness. 

The present subject has led me to consider only 
what the righteous man has to hope for in the ordinary 
course of the world. But I have now to observe, that 
he has before him a much higher object of hope than 
any which I have yet mentioned ; a hope which arises 
not from the ordinary course of human af&irs, but 
from an extraordinary interposition of Divine grace 
and mercy conveyed to us by the Gospel ; even the 
hope which is laid up for him in lieccven; the assured 
expectation of a better life, in a higher and better 
world. Put the case of the servant of God being 
overwhelmed with all the disappointments which the 
world can bring upon him, here is an ea^ectation 
which will be always gladness ; with which he can 
perpetually solace himself. Through the present 
state of existence he is no more than a passenger. 
If he can render it in any degree tolerable and easy 
to himself, it is well ; it is all that he expects. His 
home, his place of rest, is in those habitations to 
which, through the merits of his Redeemer, he is 
taught and encouraged to aspire. He knows that in 
due season he shall reap^ if lie faint not. • That when 
the earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolve^^ he 

• Gal. vi. 9. 
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:shutt have a iuilding 4ffGcfd^ anhmesenot^Mde^toi^ 
hands^ eternal dn the heavens'* ; fbr to them vpfto, 
iinf patient centmuance in well-dmngy seek^ ghny, 
honeur, and tmrnattuUty, GodwiU render etermd V^. t 
'Hetice, ^ti^li^thw j^ou ^^nsider him in "thift life, or con- 
isitteriiim aB loe^g forward to aii0tlier> his hope is 
^rpetiiid gladneiss^ "vMk the^Jtpectatiom of the wicked 
shall perish^ 

* 8 C^n V. 1. f Roiii.iu7. 



SERMON XXXIII. 

On the proper Disposition of the Heart towards 

God. 



Acts, xvii, 28. 
In Him we Uve, arid move, and hiwe (fUr Being. 

^l^HERE is nothing Mehich all nature more loudly 
proclaims, than that some Supreme Being has 
framed and rules this universe. Day tUtereth speech 
of it to day, and night $h(meth knowledge qfit to night. 
Gtir birth^and oar life, our sensations and our actions, 
the objects ivbich we behold, and the pleasures which 

, ^e enjoy, all conspire to testify that some wonderful 
imelligence has disposed and arranged, and still 
sfuppotts and animates, the whole frame of nature, 
^is is what scarcely any man of sober mind ever 
called in question. It was the dictate of nature to 
the most savage and barbarous, as well as to die most 
civilized nations. The American and the Indian in 

4iis desert, as well as the Grecian sage and the Roman 
'coniq[ueror, "adored, each after his own mode,- a 
Sovereign of the Universe. — The Psalmist observes, 
that the fool hath said in his heart there isno Qad.^ 
Among the follies, however, with whidi the human 
Tate is chargeable, this is one which, in the course of 
ages, seemed to h^tve made the smallest progress. It 

• ftahti "xiv. !. 
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was reserved for modem times and evil days, fo 
engender in one region of the eartli, a system of false 
philosophy, which should revive the exploded prin- 
ciples of atheism, and study to pour forth their 
poison among the nations, not only to the extinction 
of religion, but to the subversion of established 
governments, and of good order among mankind. 

Dismissing all delusions of this nature as unworthy 
the attention of any reasonable unperverted mind ; 
holding it for certain that nothing can be more real 
than the existence of a Supreme Divinity, it fWlows 
of course from this belief, that there are dispositions 
correspondent to Him which ought to be found in 
every human mind, among the young and the old, 
among the high and the low, the rich and the poor. 
It is absurd to suppose, that while the relations in 
which we stand to our fellow-creatures, whether 
as equals, superiors, or inferiors, naturally call forth 
certain sentiments and affections, there should be 
none which properly correspond to the first and 
greatest of all Beings ; to Him, whom, though we 
see him not, we all recognize ; to Him in whom, as it 
is beautifully expressed in my text, we live, and move, 
and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to 
God, is generally expressed by the term of Love to 
him. This is very justly founded on the solemn 
injunction of our blessed Lord.* Thou shall love 
tlie Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind ; this is tJieJirst and great 
commandment. Hence, it is common among religious 

• Matthew, xxii. S7. 
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m 

writers to include the whole of pious affections 
towards God in Love. But when this term is applied 
to the Almighty, we must be careful to understand 
aright what it imports. We all know what it is to 
love any of our fellow-creatures ; but such an affection 
as we bear to them, cannot in a literal sense be 
transferred to God. Among them it is sometimes 
connected with the fervency of passion, it commonly 
imports some similarity of nature, and some degree 
of fond and intimate attachment ; all which it were 
highly improper in us to affect towards the Supreme 
Being, whose ways are not as our ways^ nor his thoughts 
as our thoughts. I am afrsdd that the application of 
Love in a strict sense, and sometimes in too fervent 
and passionate a strain towards God, has, among 
some serious and well-disposed minds, given* rise to 
ho little enthusiasm in religion. 

When therefore we treat of Love as applied to God, 
it must be analysed or resolved into those sentiments 
which are proper and suitable for us to encourage 
towards the God whom we adore. That Love of 
him which religion requires, and which our Saviour 
has so solemnly enjoined, is a compounded affection, 
and the dispositions which it includes are principally 
three; reverence, gratitude, submission. Of the 
nature and foundation of each of these I am to treat 
in the sequel of this Discourse, and shall endeavour 
to illustrate them as forming that temper and dis- 
position of mind, which we ought always to preserve 
towards the Great Author of our existence. 

I. The foundation of every proper disposition 
towards God must be laid in Reverence, that is, 
admiration mixed with awe; what, in its lower 

VOL. III. o 
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degrees among men, is called Respect ; but carried 
to its highest point with relation to God, may be 
termed profound Veneration. In this disposition 
towards Him we ought habitually to be found not only 
in the exercises of immediate devotion, but amidst 
the ordinary occurrences of life. Every thing indeed 
that we see around us gives perpetual occasion for it 
We find ourselves in an immense universe, where it 
is impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, 
to contemplate the glory and the power of. Him who 
hath created it. From the greatest to the least 
object that we behold, from the star that glitters in 
the heavens to the insect that creeps upon the ground, 
from the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound 
and mysterious wisdom, a mighty and all-powerful 
hand, before which we must tremble and adore. 
Neither the causes nor the issues of the events which 
we behold, is it in our power to trace ; neither how 
we came into this world, nor whither we go when we 
retire from it, are we able of ourselves to tell ; but 
in the mean time find ourselves surrounded with 
astonishing magnificence on every hand. We walk 
through the earth, as through the apartments of a 
vast palace, which fill every attentive spectator with, 
wonder. All the works which our power can erect, 
all the ornaments which our art can contrive, are 
feeble and trifling in comparison with those gl6ries 
which nature every where presents to our view. The 
immense arch of the heavens, the splendour of the 
sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of his 
rising and setting hours, the rich landscape of the 
fields, and the boundless expanse of the ocean, are 
scenes which mock every rival attempt of human 

18 
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skill or labour. Nor is it only in the splendid appear- 
ances of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, that we 
trace the hand of the Divinity. In the solitary desert, 
and the high mountain, in the hanging precipice, the 
roaring torrent, and the aged forest, though there be 
nothing to cheer, there is much to strike the mind 
with awe, to give rise to those solemn and sublime 
sensations which elevate the heart to an Almighty, 
All-creating Power. 

Jn short, we can no where cast our eyes around us 
vriihout meeting what is sufficient to awaken reverence 
of the Deity. This reverence becomes the more pro- 
found, that the Great Being who is the object of it, is 
to us invisible and unknown. We may seek to dis- 
cover him, but he hides himself from us ; his foot- 
Iteps we clearly trace, but his face we can never be- 
hold. fVe go forward^ hut he is not there; and back- 
ward, but we cannot perceive him : on the left hand, 
where he worketh, but we cannot behold him; he hideth 
himself on the right hand, that we cannot see him. • We 
know that lie is not far from every one qfus; yet he 
shrouds himself in the darkness of his pavilion ; he 
ansrwerethjrom the secret place of thunder A Before* 
this incomprehensible Being, this God terrible and 
strong, we become in a manner annihilated \ we are 
sensible that in his sight we are only as the drop of 
the bucket, and the smaU dust in the balance; and in 
his presence can only rejoice with trembling. For we 
know that the mighty arm which upholds the universe, 
and which surrounds us with wonders on every side, 
can in a moment crush us to the dust, if we become 
objects of displeasure to heaven. Awful are the 

Job, xxiii. 8, 9. t ?«• Ixxxi. 7. 
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operations of the Divine Power which we are con- 
stantly beholding in the moral as well as in the natu- 
ral world. The Almighty rules among the nations, 
as well as over individuals : on his pleasure depend 
all the great revolutions of the earth ; the interpo- 
sitions of his Providence are frequently apparent to 
the world, in bringing down the mighty, and raising 
up the fallen. In the books of the Law and the 
Prophets, we hear his threateilings against rebellious 
sinners denounced with a tremendous voice ; and in 
the dispensation of the Gospel, a most striking in- 
stance is exhibited to us of the strict justice of his 
government, in the expiation that was required for 
the apostacy of a guilty world. So that both the Law 
and the Gospel, the works of nature and the conduct 
of Providence unite in uttering that solemn voice 
which ought often to resound in our ears : Be stiU 
and know that I am God. I will be exalted among the 
heathen; I will be exalted in the earth. Fear befijre 
him aUye nations : Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name. For honour and majesty are before 
him ; strength and beauty are in his sancttuny. He 
alone doeth great things and unsearchable ; marveUim 
things without number. * 

On this head of discourse I have insisted the 
more, because I apprehend that such sentiments as I 
have now been inculcating occur too rarely among 
many professed Christians. Did an awful reverence 
for the Supreme Being dwell on all our minds with a 
properly impressive sense, its effects would oftener 
appear in conduct. On many occasions, it would 
check a wanton levity of spirits. It would infuaie 

• Pi, xWi. 10. Ps. xcvi. 6—8. Job, v. 9. 
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more solemnity into our religious acts. It would in- 
spire greater respect for the temples of God, and for 
all the forms of sacred worship. It would banish that , 
profanation of the name of God, which we so often 
hear from unhallowed lips.— -Let it be remembered, ; 
that thenar of God is, throughout much of th^ Scrip- 
ture, employed as the term descriptive of the whole 
of religion. It is not the fear which slaves are con- • 
strained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence which 
children have for the best parent, or subjects &r 
the best sovereign; the veneration which neces- 
sarily enters into the love we bear to a Being of 
a siiperiour order j it is tjojear the Lord and his good- 
nesSf as it is emphatically expressed by one of the ; 
Prophets. • This fear of God, therefore, is not only 
consistent with tlie love of Him, but forms a mate- r 
nal part of it. The pretended love of God disjoined 
fiiom reverence of Him, would no longer be genuine . 
love, but would rise into arrogant presumption. I 
proceed to observe, 

II. That gratitude forms an essential part of that 
disposition which we ought to bear towards God. 
This implies an affectionate sense of God upon the 
mind, and enters directly into love, understood in its ,. 
most common acceptation. It were a gross mistake 
tp imagine, that the reverence of which I have dis- 
coursed has any tendency to check gratitude: on 
the contrary, it heightens it, by uniting the sense of 
tMir Benefactor*s condescension with the benefits 
which He convejrs. The more eminent the qualities 
of a benefactor are, and the higher the rank is ih 

* Hosea, iii. 5. 
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which he stands, our hearts are wanned the more by 
the feeUng of his goodness. 

It is impossible to think of God at aU, without 
conceiving Him as the Benefactor of mankind. 
Mysterious as this world is in many of its appearances^ 
it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a strongly mark- 
ed character of goodness and benignity in its Author. 
We behold a vast system obviously contrived to pro- 
vide, not food and nourishment only, but comfort 
also and enjoyment to an infinite number of inhabit- 
ants. The more that philosophy has enlarged our 
views of nature, the more it has been discovered that, 
throughout the wide extent of creation, there is no 
useless profusion of magnificence, but that every thing 
has been rendered subservient to the welfare of the 
rational or sensible world ; nay, that many objects, 
which were once considered as not only superfluous 
but noxious, hold an useful place in the general sys- 
tem. Such provision has been made for our enter* 
tainment on this earth, such care has been taken to 
store the world with a variety of pleasures, to cheer 
our senses, and enliven our imagination, that he whose 
eye opens on all the beauty of nature, must be rf 
insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude to 
that Being who has brought him forth to enjoy this 
wonderful scene. 

But the gratitude of a good man will naturally go 
farther than thid, He will think not only of tibe 
benefits which he enjoys in common with the rest of 
his fellow-creaturfes, but of those which are appro** 
priated particidarly to himself. — Who is ther? 
amongst us, my brethren, but iii fairly reviewing ihe 
events of his life frbm infancy to this day, in think-* 
ing of the comforts he enjoys, and recollecting the 
^angefs firom wliich he has been delivered} who is 
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there, I say, that has not cause to acknowledge an 
invisible Guardian, who has all along watched over 
his frail estate, has protected and blessed him? — 
Perhaps of the blessings which you enjoy, or the 
deliverances you have received, you are more dis- 
posed to trace some human cause; one favourable 
diistinction you ascribe to your birth, your parents, or 
^ your education ; for sonle other happy circumstance 
you think yourself solely indebted to the kindness of 
an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions of 
your own dexterity and talents. — Thoughtless and 
inconsiderate man ! Have you forgotten that there is 
a First Cause of all, a Supreme Lord, who, from tlie 
beginning, has arranged and prepared the whole 
series of causes and effects, of whose destination and 
agency men are no more than the secondary instru- 
ments? To what but to the original plan of his 
goodness, do you owe the favourable circumstances 
of your birth or your education, the kindness which 
He ordained to spring up in the breast of your friend, 
or the talents and abiKties which he implanted within 
you, in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps con- 
sider as coming unseasonably in your present situ- 
ation. The time was, when the light of the Divine 
countenance shone upon you, and, looking up to a 
Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you 
acknowledged your blessings to be derived from 
Him ; but that time is now past j you are left deso- 
late and forsaken, bereaved of the chief comforts on 
which you had set your hearts. — And, because 
many of the favours of Heaven are past ought they 
to be gone from your remembrance ? Are there not 
still some others remaining, for which you have rea- 
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son to give thanks? Have you forgotten all the 
blessings you have continued to enjoy ever since the 
day that you came forth a helpless infant into the 
world? Be assured that a gratitude of that sort, 
which dies away as soon as it ceases to be fed by 
the usual stream of benefits, which has regard to 
present favours only, and none to those that are past, 
is not true gratitude, but the symptom of a selfish and 
mercenary spirit. If you be disposed to thank God 
only when he is giving you all the desires of your 
hearts, what praise have ye ? Do not publicans and 
sinners the same, men who have little either of 
religion or sensibility of heart? But when Provi- 
dence shrouds itself in a dark cloud, and some of 
your favourite enjoyments are carried away, if still 
with calm and patient mind, you continue to bless 
the name of the Lord, and still retain a thankful 
sense of the blessings you have so long, and so fer 
beyond your deserts, been permitted to enjoy ; this 
is to be truly grateful ; this is to show yourselves the 
dutiful children of a Father in Heaven. 

In reviewing the grounds which we have for grati- 
tude to God, it becomes us to attend, not only to 
those blessings which appertain individually to each 
of us, but to those also which we enjoy in common 
with others of our brethren. How much reason have 
we, for instance, to bless God for having cast our lot 
in a land where we enjoy all the advantages of mild 
and equal government, and all the comforts of tran- 
quillity and peace, while many a nation around us 
is oppressed by the hand of tyrannical power, dis^ 
turbed with the alarms and terrours of war, or suf» 
fering from the ravages of the hostile spoiler ? 
>^hat higher reasoa still to be grateful for having 
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our lot cast where the joyful sound of the Gospel is 
heard, where the glad tidings qf peace upon earthy 
and good-will to the sons qf men^ are announced to us 
by the Son of God, who came to bring pardon and " 
salvation to a guilty world ? What everlasting ground 
of thankfulness is afforded by the blessed hope that 
is given us of life immortal ; of a hotise not made with \ 
hands J eternal in the heavens^ when the earthly house ' 
qf this tabernacle shall be dissolved; qf an inheritance 
incorruptible^ undefiled^ and that Jadeth not awayj 
ascertained to all good men by the death and the resur- 
rection of our blessed Redeemer ! Bless the Lord^ 
O my soul ! and all that is within me, bless his holy . 
name, and forget not all his benefits; whoforgiveth all 
thine iniquities; who healeth all thy diseases; who re- 
deemeth thy life from destruction; who crowneththeexvith 
loving-kindness and tender mercies.* Let us now add, 

III. Entire and profound submission, as a dis- 
position most necessary to be preserved on our part 
towards God. This includes submission of the under- 
standing to the discoveries which God has been 
pleased to make ; submission of the inclinations to 
the laws which He has promulgated for our conduct ; 
submission of the will to the dispensations of his 
Providence, as they affect the events of our life. It 
is not submission constrained merely by a power 
against which we know that it is in vain to struggle; it 
is submission arising from reverence compounded with 
gratitude; submission to One whose supreme per- 
fection entities Him to absolute obedience, whose 
experienced goodness affords ground for implicit 
trust. 

* Psalm ciii. 1, % S. 
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degrees among men, is called Respect ; but carried 
to its highest point with relation to God, may be 
termed profound Veneration. In this disposition 
towards Him we ought habitually to be found not only 
in the exercises of immediate devotion, but amidst 
the ordinary occurrences of life. Every thing indeed 
that we see around us gives perpetual occasion for it 
We find ourselves in an immense universe, where it 
is impossible for us, without astonishment and awe, 
to contemplate the glory and the power of. Him who 
hath created it From the greatest to the least 
object that we behold, from the star that glitters ia 
the heavens to the insect that creeps upon the ground, 
from the thunder that rolls in the skies to the flower 
that blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound 
and mysterious wisdom, a mighty and all-powerful 
hand, before which we must ti'emble and adore. 
Neither the causes nor the issues of the events which 
we behold, is it in our power to trace ; neither how 
we came into this world, nor whither we go when we 
retire from it, are we able of ourselves to tell ; but 
in the mean time find ourselves surrounded with 
astonishing magnificence on every hand. We \ 
through the earth, as through the apartments 
vast palace, which fill every attentive sped 
wonder. All the works which our pow 
all the ornaments which our art can < 
feeble and trifling in comparison withj I 
which nature every where presents to od^ 
immense arch of the heavens, the i 
sun in his meridian brightness, or 
rising and setting hours, the ricb 
fields, and the boundless cxpat^ 
scenes which mock every live 
18 
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dll or labour. Nor is it only in the splendid E4)pear- 
ices of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, that we 
ace the hand of the Divinity. In the solitary desert, 
td the high mountain, in the hanging precipice, the 
aring torrent and the aged forest^ though there be 
>thing to cheer, there is much to strike the mind 
Ith awe, to give rise to those solemn and sublime 
nsations which elevate the heart to an Almigh^, 
ll-creating Power. 

Jn short, we can no where cast our eyes around us 
ithout meeting what is sufficient to awaken reverence 
' the Deity. This reverence becomes the more pro- 
iind, that the Great Being who is the object of it, is 
us invisible and unknown. We may seek to dis- 
irer him, but he hides himself from us ; his foot- 
eps we clearly trace, but his face we can never be- 
Ad. We gojbrward, but he is not there; and back' 
wd, but we cannot perceive him : on the leji handy 
here he worketh, but we cannot behold him; he hideth 
mse^on the right hand, that we cannot see him.' We 
now that he is not Jar from every one of us; yet he 
irouds I\iiri5elf in tiie darkness of his pavilion j he 
•isu^erethjrom the secret j'ldce of thunder, f Uefore* 
lis incomjHOdMible Being, this God terrible and 
rong, we '^'' in a manner annihilated; we are 

ppJ*^-*' Jl^^eare only as the drop of 

ifie balance; and in 
^embling. For we 
Jiolds the universe. 
Hers on every side, 
rt, ii' we become 
Awfnl arc the 
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operations of the Divine Power which we are con- 
stantly beholding in the moral as well as in the natu- 
ral world. The Almighty rules among the nations, 
as well as over individuals : on his pleasure depend 
all the great revolutions of the earth ; the interpo- 
sitions of his Providence are frequently apparent to 
the world, in bringing down the mighty, and raising 
up the fallen. In the books of the Law and the 
Prophets, we hear his threatenings against rebellious 
sinners denounced with a tremendous voice ; and in 
the dispensation of the Gospel, a most striking in- 
stance is exhibited to us of the strict justice of his 
government, in the expiation that was required for 
the apostacy of a guilty world. So that both the Law 
and the Gospel, the works of nature and the conduct 
of Providence unite in uttering that solemn voice 
which ought often to resound in our ears : Be sttU 
and know that I am God. I will be exalted among the 
heathen; I will be exalted in the earth. Fear before 
him all ye nations : Give unto the Lord the glory due 
unto his name. For honour and majesty are before 
him ; strength and beauty are in his sanctuary. He 
alone doeth great things and unsearchable; marvellous 
things without number. * 

On this head of discourse I have insisted the 
more, because I apprehend that such sentiments as I 
have now been inculcating occur too rarely among 
many professed Christians. Did an awful reverence 
for the Supreme Being dwell on all our minds with a 
properly impressive sense, its effects would oftener 
appear in conduct On many occasions, it would 
check a wanton levity of spirits. It would infu^ 

• Pi. xWu 10. Ps. xcvi. 6—8. Job, v. 9* 
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more solemnity into our religious acts. It would in- ; 
spire greater respect for the temples of God, and for 
all the forms of sacred worship. It would banish that , 
profanation of the name of God, which we so often 
hear from unhallowed lips. — Let it be remembered, ; 
that thenar of God is, throughout much of the Scrip- 
ture, employed as the term descriptive of the whole 
of religion. It is not the fear which slaves are con- - 
strained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence which : 
children have for the best parent, or subjects for 
the best sovereign; the veneration which neces- 
sarily enters into the love we bear to a Being of 
a superiour order ; it is to Jear the Lord and his good- 
ness^ as it is emphatically expressed by one of the ; 
Prophets. * This fear of God, therefore, is not only 
consistent with tlie love of Him, but forms a mate- r 
rial part of it. The pretended love of God disjoined 
from reverence of Him, would no longer be genuine . 
love, but would rise into arrogant presumption. I 
proceed to observe, 

II. That gratitude forms an essential part of that 
disposition which we ought to bear towards God. . 
This implies an affectionate sense of God upon the 
mind, and enters directly into love, understood in its r 
most common acceptation. It were a gross mistake 
tQ imagine, that the reverence of which I have dis- 
coursed has any tendency to check gratitude: on 
the contrary, it heightens it, by uniting the sense of 
our Benefactor's condescension with the benefits . 
which He convejrs. The more eminent the qualities 
of a benefactor are, and the higher the rank is^ih 

* Hosea, iii. 5. 
o S 
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which he stands, our hearts are warmed the more by 
the feelmg of his goodness. 

It is impossible to think of God at all, without 
conceiving Him as the Benefactor of mankind. 
Mysterious as this world is in many of its appearances, 
it nevertheless carries, on the whole, a strongly mark- 
ed character of goodness and benignity in its Author. 
W^ behold a vast system obviously contrived to pro- 
vide, not food and nourishment only, but comfort 
also and enjoyment to an infinite number of inhabit- 
ants. The more that philosophy has enlarged our 
views of nature, the more it has been discovered that, 
throughout the wide extent of creation, there is no 
useless profusion of magnificence, but that every thing 
has been rendered subservient to the welfare of the 
rational or sensible world ; hay, that many objects, 
which were once considered as hot only superfluous 
but noxious, hold an useful place in the general sys- 
tem. Such provision has been made for our enter* 
tainment on this earth, such care has been taken to 
3tore the world with a variety of pleasures, to cheer 
our senses, and enliven our imagination, that he whose 
eye opens on all the beauty of nature, must be of 
insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude to 
that Being who h^ brought him forth to enjoy this 
wonderftd scene. ' 

But the gratitude of a good man will naturally go 
farther than this, He will think not only of the 
benefits which he enjoys in common with the rest of 
his fellow-creatures, but of those which are appro* 
priated particularly to himself. — Who is ther^ 
amongst us, my brethren, but in fairly reviewing tibe 
events of his life frbm infancy to this day, in think* 
ing of the comforts he enjoys, and recollecting the 
4angef9 from wliich he has been delivered j who is 
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tliere, I say, that has not cause to acknowledge an 
invisible Guardian, who has all along watched over 
his frail estate, has protected and blessed him? — 
Perhaps of the blessings which you enjoy, or the 
deliverances you have received, you are more dis- 
posed to trace some human cause; one favourable 
distinction you ascribe to your birth, your parents, or 
^ your education j for sonle other happy circumstance 
you think yourself solely indebted to the kindness of 
an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions of 
your own dexterity and talents. — Thoughtless and 
inconsiderate man ! Have you forgotten that there is 
a First Cause of all, a Supreme Lord, who, from the 
beginning, has arranged and prepared the whole 
series of causes and effects, of whose destination and 
agency men are no more than the secondary instru- 
ments? To what but to the original plan of his 
goodness, do you owe the favourable circumstances 
of your birth or your education, the kindness which 
He ordained to spring up in the breast of yoiu* friend, 
or the talents and abilities which he implanted witliin 
you, in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps con- 
sider as coming unseasonably in your present situ- 
ation. The time was, when the light of the Divine 
countenance shone upon you, and, looking up to a 
Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you 
acknowledged your blessings to be derived from 
Him ; but that time is now past j you are left deso- 
late and forsaken, bereaved of the chief comforts on 
which you had set your hearts. — And, because 
many of the favours of Heaven are past ought they 
to be gone from your remembrance ? Are there not 
still some others remaining, for which you have rea- 

o 4 
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interest, and duty, to enforce the imitation of it; 
and it is the only example, in following which we 
are certain never to err. It has also another pecu- 
liar advantage attending it, which is not so commonly 
thought of; that is, the universality of its use. It 
evidently appears that our Lord himself had this 
benefit to his followers in view, from the train of 
living which he chose to adopt Had he pitched 
upon any one station of life, the influence of his 
example would have been much more limited. The 
integrity, for instance, of Samuel as a judge, the 
devotion of David on the throne, the fortitude of 
Daniel in the midst of a corrupt coiurt, hold forth 
indeed splendid instances of virtue, but they hold 
them out only to a few: whereas when Christ appear- 
ed on earth, he confined himself to no one state of 
fortune or line of life ; he did not addict himself to 
any particular calling ; he did not even fix his resi- 
dence in one place ; but he gives us opportunity of 
viewing him in different places and situations, in all 
that variety of lights which indiscriminately regard 
the bulk of mankind : his life was divided between 
the contemplative and the active ; devotion and busi- 
ness equally shared it We behold him in private 
life among his disciples, like a father in the midst of 
his family. We behold him in pubUc life, acting 
with authority in the discharge of his high commis- 
sion, assuming the dignity which belonged to his 
office, and boldly reproving the great and the 
powerful. We see him sometimes in poverty and 
obscurity, contemned and persecuted. We see him 
at other times elevated into public favour, followed 
by applauding crowds, and entering Jerusalem in 
triumph. We can challenge all history, sacred or 
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profane, to show us any eminent personage, saint, 
philosopher, or hero, whose character was so thorough- 
ly tried, and so fully exhibited to admiration, as that 
of our Saviour. What adds greatly to the lustre of 
his example, it was marked by no affected singulari- 
ties nor peculiar austerities. He did not seclude 
himself from ordinary society, but conversed among 
men with that sort of modest piety and virtue which 
suits itself to the level of human infirmity, and is con- 
spicuous for the discharge of the plain and substan- 
tial duties of a good life. 

It is not my intention at present to attempt a full 
survey of all the graces and virtues which distinguish- 
ed our Lord's life, and ennobled his sufferings and 
death ; as this would lead into a field too extensive 
for one discourse : I mean to confine myself to the 
manner in which he fulfilled the social duties, and 
exercised his benevolence as a man among men. 
This will afford an instructive view of what may be 
termed the moral character of Christ in his ordinary 
intercourse with the world, and will point out a pro- 
per model of our behaviour towards one another. 
The most studied and laboured encomiums never 
drew a more amiable character than what is contain- 
ed in the few and plain words of the text ; Jems of 
Nazareth went abouty doing good. Let us consider 
in what manner He fulfilled this character. 

I. We are to attend to his assiduity and alacrity in 
seeking out and embracing every opportunity of doing 
good : this is the most substantial part of the great 
virtue of charity. There is a sort of negative good- 
ness with which most men are ready to be satisfied j 
they applaud themselves if they have kept their hands 
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free from unjust deeds, and no man can reproach 
them for working mischief to their neighbour ; but 
with respect to his welfare they are totally indifferent. 
They remain in a sort of torpid apathy about tlie 
concerns of others, without either rejoicing in their 
prosperity, or being affected with their distresses; 
this is far below what is required of a good man. 
We were all designed by our Creator to be parts of one 
body, members of one great society, where every 
one was to contribute his part towards the common 
benefit, and to be made happy by studying to make 
others so. In proportion indeed as our ability and 
influence extend, the obligation to be extensively 
beneficial also grows ; but hardly is there any sphere 
so narrow and circumscribed, as not to afford some 
opportunities of being useful. — In thy humble and 
obscure station, thou art apt to think thyself entirely 
insignificant and lost to the world. To thee, indeed, 
it may not belong to heal the diseased, to raise the 
fallen, to supply the indigent, or to bring forward the 
deserving. But is there none whose spirit thou canst 
cheer, or whose infirmities thou canst help to lighten ? 
Hast thou no parent, no child, no brother, no friend, 
to whom thou canst speak the words of comfort in the 
hour of sorrow, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, 
or whose erring steps thou canst turn into the right 
path? 

Here let the example of Christ, as far as thy 
sphere admits it, be before thine eyes, to quicken 
thy activity and animate thy zeal. The whole 
history of his life is the history of active and diffusive 
benignity. Wherever he was present, we find him 
employed in doing good ; either relieving men from 
their distresses, or making them wise and happy by his 
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instructions. The whole country around him seemed 
to be his family^ and if* in a literal sense he had been 
the father of them all, they could not have exercised 
his care, or shared his bounty more. The hungry 
were fed, and the sick were cured, the blind saw, and 
the lame walked, wherever he came. His miracles 
never were mere ostentations of power, but always 
expressions of goodness. Often he prevented the 
supplications of the distressed, and, unasked, con- 
ferred his favours ; but never did any person apply to 
him for aid and relief without receiving it, whether 
he was Jew or Heathen, friend or foe. What is espe- 
cially remarkable in his beneficence is, that it was 
continued and persevering in the midst of ingratitude* 
This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to be 
soured by the perversity of men, and which persons 
even of generous spirits find it the most difficult to 
bear. But though Christ had to deal with a most 
untoward and stubborn generation, whom no evi- 
dence could convince, and no goodness could mollify; 
though of all the great numbers who had been ob- 
jects of his beneficence, we read of few who thank- 
fully acknowledged his kindness, fewer who became 
his followers, and none who rose up to assert his cause 
when borne down by unjust persecution ; yet, seeking 
to do good only for its own sake, he persevered to the 
last in unwearied beneficence. He overcame evil with 
good : it had been his principle, and, it would appear^ 
a noted saying of his, which his disciples remembered, 
and quoted afler his death ; it is viore blessed to give 
than to receive. * 

• Acts, XX. S5* 
VOL. III. P 
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II. We ought to propose for imitation that humar 
nity of manners, that gentleness and affability which 
appeared in the whole of our Lord's behaviour. This 
relates to the manner of conferring benefits, which 
is often as material as the benefits themselves are. 
These are sometimes conferred so ungraciously, as to 
carry the air of insults rather than benefits ; whereas, 
when they bear the marks of proceeding from real 
kindness, their value is heightened, and they are 
received with double pleasure. There are number- 
less occasions, when the discovery of a humane tem- 
per, and the lesser offices of obliging and courteous 
behaviour, contribute essentially to the happiness of 
others, and supply the place of greater benefits, 
which may not be in our power to bestow. — For this 
amiable spirit our Lord was remarkably distinguished. 
He was open and affable to all, and easier of access 
than his own disciples. On different occasions we 
find him checking his disciples, when they restrained 
the forwardness of the multitude who pressed upon 
him, seeking relief. Nay, he rebuked them for 
forbidding little children to come to him, whom the 
fondness of the parents sought to introduce to his 
presence. He took the children into his arms and 
blessed them, and propounded them to his disciples 
as emblems of that innocence and simplicity which 
are requisite for our entering into the kingdom of 
heaven.* — He conversed familiarly with all sorts of 
people, and readily answered the questions they put 
to him. He had nothing of that haughty and distant 
reserve which we so often see maintained by men of 

• Mark, x- 14. 
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the world, and which prevents them from holding 
intercourse with any whom they consider as theif 
inferiours in reputation or in rank. On the contrary, 
as our Lord was ready to do good to all, so he dis- 
dained not to receive kindness from others ; complying 
cheerfully with the desire of those who invited hiift 
to their houses, and accepting in good part the 
proffered tokens of their well-intended respect For 
such instances of courtesy he was reproached by the 
Jews as one who wanted that external severity of 
manners which they imagined to belong to a professed 
reformer of the world. But He, who knew what was 
in the heart of man, saw that gentleness and con- 
descension were more effectual methods of gaining 
men over to goodness, than harshness and austerity i 
and therefore did not decline all conversation with 
men of doubtful or blemished lives, as long as there 
was any hope of making them better. It was indeed 
true that he was, as they reproached him, a Jriend to 
publicans and sinners ; for he was a friend to every 
one to whom he could do good. — At the same time, 
it is of importance to remark, that this benignity of 
our LoM's manners never betrayed him into the 
opposite extreme, never degenerated into that easi- 
ness of good nature, which too often l^eads men to 
slide into the manners and habits of those with whom 
they converse, though they cannot approve of them. 
Wherever the interests of virtue were concerned, out- 
Saviour was inflexibly firm. He boldly lifted up 
his voice, and testified against vice and corruption 
wherever he beheld them. He freely reproved the 
greatest men of the nation for their hypocritical and 
assumed shows of sanctity ; and the civility, with 

p 2 
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which he was entertamed in the house of a Pharisee^ 
did not prevent him from inveighing severely against 
the vices of that sect in their own presence. • 

III. We are to consider our Lord in the light of 
a faithful and affectionate friend, and his example as 
the pattern of all the offices that belong to virtuous 
friendship. The Apostles whom he chose for his 
intimate companions and friends, were men of honest 
and candid minds, and of great plainness and sim- 
plicity of character; men, who from real esteem, 
and from conviction of the truth of his mission, had 
become his followers, and who, notwithstanding the 
disadvantages of his fortune in the world, continued 
to follow him to the last. At the same time, together 
with those essential principles of worth, they had also 
great defects. They were most of them of timid and 
fearful disposition, of slow understanding,, backward 
to apprehend spiritual things, and still prepossessed 
with the favourite prejudice of their nation, that the 
promised Messiah was to be a great conqueror, who 
was to rescue their country from foreign subjection, 
and raise it to empire and grandeur. — Among 
these men our Lord passed all the hours of his 
private life, acting every part of an affectionate and 
faithful friend, commendmg, advising, and reproving, 
with great sincerity, and at the same time, with great 
tenderness. In his manner of living he put himself 
perfectly on a level with them. Some of them he 
honoured with greater intimacy than others ; but like 
a prudent father in his family, he allowed none of 
them to affect superiority over the rest, and checked 
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all that tended to rivalry among them. He never 
flattered them in their Tailings. He never soothed 
them with vain hopes. He never concealed the 
disagreeable consequences that would follow from 
adherence to his cause. Again and again he incul- 
cated what they were backward and unwilling to 
believe concerning himself; and though the ques- 
tions they put often discovered a degree of gross 
ignorance, he answered them all without passion or 
impatience, training them up by degrees to the events 
that were to happen after his decease, and to the 
high part they were destined then to act in the 
world. 

How happy would it be for mankind, if more 
attention were given to this noble pattern of fiddity 
and complacency which ought to prevail among 
friends, and of the indulgence due to the filings of 
those who are, in their general character, worthy 
and estimable persons ! This amiable indulgence 
he carried so far, that in one of the most critical 
seasons of his Me, during his agony in tiie garden, 
when he had left his disciples for a short time, with a 
strict charge to watch till he should return, but upon 
his returning found them asleep, ail the reproof 
which their negligence at so important a juncture 
drew from him was no more than this j What, could 
ye not "watch withmejbr one hour ? * — Of the tender- 
ness of our Lord's affections, and the constancy of 
his friendship, we have a very memorable instance, 
in that mixture of friendship and filial piety which he 
discovered during the cruelty of liis last sufferings. 
It is recorded, that when he hung upon tiie cross, 

* Matt. xxvi. 40. 
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beholding John his beloved disciple, and Mary 
mother, standing as spectators below, he said to John, 
Behold thy mother; and to Mary, Behold thy son; 
thus committing his forlorn mother to the charge of 
his friend John, as the most sacred and honourable 
pledge he could leave him of their ancient friendship. 
The heart of his friend melted; and from that hour, 
we are told, he took her home with him to his own 
house. It is John himself who has recorded to us 
this honourable testimony of his master's friendship,* 

IV. The example of Christ holds forth for our 
imitation his steady command of temper amidst the 
highest provocations, and his ready forgiveness of 
injuries. Though he had revenge always in his 
power, he constantly declined it. On one occasion, 
when his disciples wished him to call down fire from 
heaven to punish the inhospitality of the Samaritana^ 
he turned and rebuked them^ sayings Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of: for the Son of Man 
is not come to destroy werCs lives, but to save them A 
When he was reviled, he reviled not again; when he 
sifffered, he threatened not. The insults which he 
often received from a brutal multitude, had no 
power to alter the meekness and generosity of \m 
dispo^tion: he continued to beseech and intreat 
them, when they sought to chase him away from 
amongst them. When they accused him of being in 
confederacy with evil spirits, he answered their 
injurious defamation only with mild and calm reason- 
ing, that if he by means of Satan did cast out SataHj 
his kingdom must be divided against itself ^»w/ could 

* John, xix. 26, 27. + Luke, ix. 55. 
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not stand. At his trial before the High Priest, when 
he was most injuriously treated, and contrary to all 
law, was, in face of the court, struck by one of 
the High Priest's officers, what could be spoken more 
meekly and reasonably than his return to this usage 
at a time when all circumstances concurred, to exas- 
perate the spirit of an innocent man ; (fl have spoken 
evil^ bear witness of the evil; but if well, win/ smitest 
thou me?* — When his enemies were completing the 
last scene of their cruelty in putting him to dje^ttb, 
all their barbarous usage and scurrilous taunts on 
that occasion, provoked not one revengeful thought 
in his breast, nor drew from his lips one misbecoming 
expression ; but, on the contrary, the last accents of 
his expiring breath went forth in that affectionate 
prayer for their forgiveness ; Father, for give them, for 
they know not what they do! — Shall we, my friends, 
who have before our eyes such an example of generous 
magnanimity, of continued self-command amidst the 
most trying situations, not be ashamed of giving 
vent to passion on every trifling provocation, and 
fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury ; 
we whb, from the remembrance of our own flings 
have so many motives for mutual forbearance and 
forgiveness ; while He, on the other hand, had done 
no wrong, had never given offence to any ; but had 
the justest title to expect friendship from every 
human being ? 

V. Let us attend to the sympathy and compassion 
which our Lord discovered for the sufferings of man- 
kind. It was not with a cold unfeeling disposition 

* John, xviii, 27. 
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that he performed the office of relieving the dis- 
tressed. His manner of bestowing relief clearly 
showed with what sensibility he entered into the sor- 
rows of others. How affecting, for instance, is the 
account of his restoring to life the son of the widow 
of Nain, as it is related in the beautiful simplicity of 
the evangelical historian ? When he came nigh to the 
gate of the citjfy behold^ thete was a dead man carried 
outf the onhf son of his mother; and she was a widofw ; 
and much people if the city was with her. All the cir- 
cumstances in this incident are moving and affecting ; 
and it presently appeared with what tender sensibility 
our Lord was touched at the sight of so mournful a 
procession. And when the Lord saw her, he had corn^ 
passion on her, and said unto her. Weep not ; and he 
came and touched the bier, (and they that bare him 
stood still f) and he said. Young man, I say unto thee, 
arise. And he that was dead, sat up and began to 
speak; and he delivered him to his mother.* The 
whole scene of raising Lazarus from the grave, places 
our Saviour's sympathy in the strongest light. As 
soon as he came among the mourning friends, al- 
though he knew the cause of their mourning was 
speedily to be removed, he could not forbear partak- 
ing of their sorrow ; He groaned, and was troubled in 
spirit ; and when, surrounded by a crowd in tears, he 
approached to the grave of his deceased friend, it is 
expressly recorded, to the eternal honour of his feel- 
ings, Jesus wept ; and the Jews said. Behold, how lie 
l&ved Aim /t— In like manner, when, for the last 
time, he was about to enter into Jerusalem, though 
the certain knowledge of all the cruelties which were 

• Luke, vii. 12—16. f John, xU 35, 
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prepared for him there would have filled the breast 
of any ordinary person with indignation and hatred, 
instead of such emotions, the foresight of the direful 
calamities which hung over that devoted city melted 
bis heart ; and when he drew near to it and beheld it, 
ie- wept ; pouring forth that pathetic lamentation ; 
Jenisdlemy Jerusalem^ thou that kiUest the Pro^ 
pkets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, how 
qfien would I have gathered thy children together, as 
a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
woitdd not / If thou hadst known, at least in this thy 
day, the things which belong unto thy peace, but now 
they are hid from thine eyes /• Thus, as a man, he 
indulged all the amiable feelings of our nature, teach- 
ing us that it is our duty to regulate our passions, not 
to extirpate them. 

Such was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of our 
religion. A part only of his character I have now 
attempted to delineate \ many other of his eminent 
graces and virtues have been left in the shade. But 
in what we have now contemplated of his behaviour 
as a man among men, we behold a perfect model of 
the conduct we ought to hold in the ordinary inter- 
course of society with one another. We have seen 
him attentive to every opportunity of being bene- 
ficent and useful ; in his behaviour to all men, affiible 
and obliging ; to his friends, faithful and indulgent ; 
to his enemies, generous aujd forgiving ; to the dis- 
tressed, full of tenderness and compassion. I might 
also have dwelt upon the peaceful spirit he displayed 
on all occasions ; his respect as. a subject, to the 

^ Luke, xiii. 34. — xix. 42. 
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civil laws and government of his country j discourag- 
ing a factious and mutinous spirit; paying tribute 
when demanded; exhorting his followers to render 
unto Caesar the things which are Csesar's, as lu^to 
God those which are God's. Enough has been said 
to show what a blessing it would prove to the world, 
if this illustrious example were generally followed. 
Men would then become happy in their connections 
with one another. This world would be a blessed 
dwelling ; and the society of human beings on earth 
would approach to the joy and peace of the societies 
of the just in heaven. 
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On the Wounds of the Heaet. 



Proverb S| xyiii. 14. 

\i spirit qf a man will sustain Ms infirmity ; but a 
wounded spirit who can bear ? 

"^HERE are two classes of goods and evils belong* 
" ing to man ; those which respect his corporeal, 
d those which respect his spiritual state, What- 
er is of an external nature, is sufficiently the object 
attention to all men. In the health and vigour of 
e body, and in the flourishing state of worldly for- 
ne, all rejoice : and whatever diminishes the one or 
e other is immediately felt and lamented. These 
t visible and striking objects on which our senses 
d imagination are accustomed to dwells But to 
ocure an equal attention to what is inward and 
iritual, is much more difficult It is not easy to 
nvince men that the soul hath interests of its own, 
ite distinct from those of the body, and is liable to 
leases and wounds as real as any which the body , 
fiers, and often much more grievous. What passes 
thin the hearts of men, is always invisible to the 
iblic eye. If it be of the pleasing and satisfactory 
nd^ they have no occa^on to disclose it ; and if it 
\ o£ a painful nature it is often their intent to con* 
ral it. In the mean time the heart knmoeth its awn 
ttemess : and from its being secreted frmn public 
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observation and concentrated within the breast, it is 
felt the more deeply. — The spirit of a man will sus- 
tain his infirmity ; the natural vigour and courage 
of his mind may enable him to surmount the ordinary 
distresses of life ; to bear with patience poverty, sick- 
ness, or pain, as long as he is conscious that all is 
right and sound within. But if within him, the 
disease rankles in his mind and his heart; if that 
which should sustain him serves only to gall and 
torment him ; to what quarter can he then look 
for relief, or to what medicine apply, when that 
which should have cured his other woimds is itself 
diseased and wounded ? A wounded spirit who cm 
hear ? 

The spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by 
three causes j by Folly, by Passion, by Guilt. 

I. It is wounded by Folly ; that is, by vain, li^t, 
and improper pursuits ; by a conduct, which though 
it should not be immediately criminal, yet is unsuit- 
able to one's age, character, or condition in the 
world. Good sense is no less requisite in our reli- 
gious and moral behaviour, than it is in our worldlj 
affairs. Whoever departs far from the plain trade 
of sober and reasonable conduct, shall, sooner <v 
later, undergo the consequences of a diseased and 
wounded spirit. — It often happens, that under the 
notion of innocent pleasure and amusement, of only 
following their humour and indulging their taster 
while, as they say, they hurt no man, and violate no 
material duty, many go on for a time, in a course df 
the most egregious follies, and all along conceive 
themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very 
inoffensive men. The case is the same with the 
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diseases of the mind as with the diseases of the body. 
They lurk for a time unperceived. The seeds of 
tfa^m mlay be working within, while the person affect- 
ed imagines himself to be in perfect health ; but at 
length a crisis comes, which brings the secret venom 
forth, and makes all its malignity be felt. 

In this age of dissipation and luxury in wliich we 
live, how many avenues are constantly open that 
lead to the Temple of Folly ? To how many tempt- 
ations are all, but especially the young and the gay, 
exposed, to squander their whole time amidst the 
circles of levity, and haunts of pleasure ? By idleness 
and extravagance, and the vain ambition of emulat- 
ing others in the splendid show of life, multitudes 
run into expense beyond their fortune. The time 
which should be employed in training them for future 
significance in the world, they lose in frivolous amuse- 
ments and pursuits ; or in the midst of these, bury 
the fruits of any good education they had already 
received. Idle associates are ever at hand to aid 
them in inventing new plans of destroying the time. 
If that fatal engine of mischief, the gaming table, 
then attracts and ensnares them, their career of folly 
will soon be completed ; the gulf of destruction 
opens, and ruin is at hand. 

Supposing some incident to befal, as befal at some 
time it must, which shall awaken persons of this de- 
scription from their dreams of vanity ; which shall open 
their eyes to the time that they have mispent, and the 
follies that they have committed; then, alas! what mor- 
tifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise ? 
How many galling remembrances will crowd upon 
their minds ? ITiey see their ^outh thrown away in 
dishonourable or trivial pursuits; those valuable 
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opportunities which they once enjoyed, of coining 
forward with distinction in the world, now irretriev- 
ably lost ; their characters tarnished and sunk in the 
public eye; and the fortune, perhaps, which they 
had inherited from their ancestors, wasted among idle 
companions. They behold around them the conn* 
tenances of their fViends angry and displeased. To 
the grave and the respectable, they dare not look up* 
They with whom they once started in the race of 
life as their equals, have now got far before them ; 
they are obliged to respect them as their superiors, 
and with shame to view themselves left behind dis- 
graced and dishonoured. — Can any situation be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to 
suffer in a high degree the misery of a wounded Sfi^ 
rit, when a man sees that, by mere thoughtlessness 
and folly, he has exposed and degraded himself; 
beholds his character, his health, his interest sinking 
in the world ; and is sensible that with his own hands, 
and by his own blind and ill-judged conduct, he has 
brought this ruin on himself? — Conscience now 
begins to exert its authority, and lift its scourge. 
At every stroke it inflicts, the wounds of the heart 
open and bleed ; and though it exercise not the same 
dread severity as when it upbraids us with notorious 
crimes, yet still it is the voice of God within, rebuk- 
ing and punishing reasonable creatures for folly as 
well as for guilt; nor indeed are follies of such a 
kind as have been described, ever free from many 
stains of guilt 

II. If by folly the spirit is thus liable to be 
wounded, it is exposed by Passion to wounds still 
more severe. Passions are those strong emotions of 
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the mind which impel it to desire, and to act, with 
vehemence. When directed towards proper objects, 
and kept within just bounds, they possess an useful 
place in our frame ; they add vigour and energy to 
the mind, and enable it, on great occasions, to act 
with uncommon force and success ; but they always 
require the government arid restraint of reason. It 
iti in the mind, just as it is in the body. Every member 
of the body is useful, and serves some good purpose. 
But if any one swell to an enonnous size, it presently 
becomes a disease. Thus, when a man's passions go 
on in a calm and moderate train, and no object has 
taken an inordinate hold of any of them, his spirit 
is in this part sound, and his life proceeds with 
tranquillity. But if any of them have been so far 
indulged and left without restraint, as to run into 
excess, a dangerous blow will then be given to the 
heart. — Supposing, for instance, that some passion, 
even of the nature of those which are reckoned 
innocent, shall so far seize a man as to coViquer and 
overpower him, his tranquillity will be destroyed. 
The balance of his soul is lost ; he is no longer his 
own master, nor is capable of attending properly to 
the offices of life which are incumbent on him, or 
<rf turning his thoughts into any other direction 
than what passion points out He may be sensible of 
the wound. He feels the dart that is fixed in his 
breast, but is unable to extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse, if the 
passion which has seized a man be of the vicious and 
malignant kind. Let him be placed in the most 
prosperous situation of life ; give him external ease 
and affluence to the full ; and let his character be 
high, and applauded by the world : yet, if into the 
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heart of this man there has stolen some dark jealous 
suspicion, some rankling envy, some pining dis- 
content, that instant his temper is soured, and poisoH 
is scattered over all his joys. He dwells in secret 
upon his vexations and cares, and while the crowd 
admires his prosperity, he envies the more peaedfid 
condition of the peasant and the hind. If his passicMis 
chance to be of the more fierce and outrageous nature, 
the painful feelings they produce ¥dll be still more 
intense and acute. By violent passions, the heart is 
not only wounded, but torn and rent As long as a 
man is under the workings of raging ambition, dis- 
appointed pride, and keen thirst for revenge, he 
remains under immediate torment. Over his dark 
and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually brood. 
His transient fits of merriment and joy, are like 
beams of light breaking, occasionally, from the black 
cloud that carries the thunder. What greatly aggra- 
vates the misery of such persons is, that they dare 
make no complaints. When the body is diseased or 
wounded, to our friends we naturally fly ; and from 
their sympathy or assistance expect relief. But the 
wounds given to the heart by ill-governed passions^ 
are of an opprobrious natiure, and must be stifled 
in secret. The slave of passion can unbosom him* 
self to no friend ; and, instead of sympathy, dreads 
meeting with ridicule or contempt. — How intolerably 
wretched must the condition of Haman have been, 
when, before all his assembled fnends^ he was 
reduced to make this humbling confession of his state; 
that, in the height of royal favour, and in the midst 
of the utmost magnificence and grandeur, " all 
*^ availed him nothing, so long as he saw his rival, 
" Mordeeai the Jew, sitting at the King's gate.** 
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III. The wounds which the heart receives from 
Guilt, are productive of still greater pain and misery, 
than any ^hicli have been already mentioned. If 
beyond being misled by folly, or overcome by passion, 
a man be conscious to himself of having deliberately 
committed deeds of injustice or cruelty ; of having, 
perhaps, by wicked arts, seduced the innocent and 
unwary, to fall the miserable victims of his licentious 
pleasures ; of having ruined, by his dishonesty, the 
unsuspicious trusting friend; of having amassed 
wealth to himself, by fraud and oppression, from the 
spoils of the industrious : in such and similar cases, 
deep and lasting is the sting which is sent into the 
heart. 

I am aware of the arts which have been devised 
by criminal men to shelter themselves from the 
attacks of conscience ; of the sceptical principles to 
which they have recourse ; and of the self-deceiving 
opinions with which they flatter themselves concern- 
ing their own character, concerning the goodness of 
God, and the allowances which they hope will be 
made for hiunan infirmity and strong temptation?. 
But all those palliatives of guilt are no other to the 
soul, than the empiric medicines that are applied to 
the diseases of the body ; which disguise the disease 
without removing it; which procure a little tem- 
porary ease, and conceal from the patient the danger 
of his state ; but drive the distemper to the vitals, 
and make it break forth in the end with redoubled 
force. Thus may those dangerous opiates of con- 
science sooth a man for a while, * in the days of his 
prosperity. Amidst the bustle of active life, and as 
long as the fluster of gay and youthful spirits lasts, he 
may go on in the commission of many crimes with 
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smoothness and seeming peace. But let the sober 
and serious hour come, which, sooner or later, must 
come to all ; let the amusements of life be withdrawn, 
and the man be left alone to his own reflections ; the 
power of truth will soon prove too strong for ail that 
is opposed to it, and pierce into his heart. ' The 
voice of nature, of conscience, and of God, will make 
itself be heard within him. He will feel that he is a 
wretch. He will become despicable in his own sight 
He will become sensible that all good men have 
reason to hate him, and that tlie just Governor of 
the world has reason to punish him. Conscience, 
bringing to remembrance all his secret crimes, wiU 
hold them up to his view with this fearftil inscription 
written upon them, God "will bring every work into 

judgment. Hence the haggard look, and the rest 

less couch, days never free from bitterness, and nights 
given up to remorse. 

Tliis remorse will prey the deeper on the bad ma&'s 
heart, if it shall happen, as it sometimes does, that 
there was a period in his life when he was a different 
nian ; when, having been educated by virtuous pa- 
rents in sober and religious principles, and being as 
yet uncorrupted by the world, he passed his days 
without reproach or blame. The recollection of what 
he then felt, compared with the state into which he 
has now brought himself by forfeited integrity and 
honour, will wring his heart with sad remembrance. 
^* Once I knew what it was to enjoy all the comforts 
" of innocence, and to take pleasure in the thoughts 
*< of heaven, when my hands were unstained and flay 
** mind was pure. Then I was ever cheerful, easy» 
*^ and free. Heaven and earth seemed to smile up<H| 
«♦ me. My nights were peaceiu!, and my days were 
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*^ pleasant Innocent joys and comfortable hopes 
** were ever at hand to entertain my solitary hours. 
4* ..^ Where now are these gone ? Why am I thus so 
^ altered and dianged from what I was, and so 
** uneasy to myself? What, alas! have I gained 
^ by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans 
** which seduced me from the plain and safe paths of 
** integrity and virtue ! " 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, occasioned 
either by folly, by passion, or by guilt, and too often by 
a complication of all the three together. For thougli 
they be of separate consideration, and each of them 
may be felt in a different degree, yet they are seldom 
palled wholly asunder from one another. Folly 
gives rise to unrestrained and disorderly passions 
These betray men into atrocious crimes; and the 
wretched sinner is stung as by a three-headed snake ; 
at once, reproached by reason for his folly, agitated by 
JKime strong passion, and tortured with a conscious 
sense of guilt. -^ When these disorders of the mind 
arise to their height, tliey are, of all miseries, the 
most dreadfrd. The vulgar misfortunes of li&, po- 
verty, sickness, or the loss of friends, in comparison 
mih them, are trivial evils. Under such misfor* 
tunes, a mau of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate 
diare of virtue, will be able to find some consolatiom 
But, under the other he can find none. What is but 
too decisive as to the degree in which they surpass all 
external evils, they are those wounds of the spirit, the 
shame of folly, the violence of passion, and the 
remorse for guilt, which have so frequently produced 
tiie &tal crime, so much the reproach of our ttge 
and our country; which have drwen men to the meat 
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abhorred of all evils, to death by their own hand, in 
order to seek relief from a life too embittered to be 
endured. — Far from each of us be such desperate 
calamities ! — But, if it be the certain tendency of 
those wounds of the heart, to introduce the greatest 
disquietude and misery into the life of man, then, 
from what has been said, let us be taught. 

In the first place, to give the most serious and 
vigilant attention to the government of our hearts. 
It may be thought by some, that tiie formidable re- 
presentation I have given of the miserable effects of a 
wounded spirit, attaches only to them who have gone 
to the utmost lengths in folly or passion ; but that by 
some more temperate regulation of conduct, indul- 
gence may be given, without harm, to the free grati- 
fication of certain favourite desires. — Be assured, my 
brethren, that, under ideas of this kind, there lies mudi 
self-deception. Supposing it in your power to stop 
at some given point without rushing into the greatest 
disorders, still you would sufier from the licence you 
had taken to drop the government of your hearts. 
The lesser criminal never escapes witliout his share 
of punishment. In proportion to the quantify you 
have drunk out of the poisoned cup of pleasure, you 
will feel your inward health and soundness impaired ; 
or, to follow the metaphor of the text, not by a deq) 
wound only, but by every slighter hurt given to the 
heart, you wiU suffer in that peace and tranquillity 
which makes the comfort of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is 
the more requisite to the government of the heart, as 
the first introduction to those disorders which spread 
their consequences so deep and wide, is for the most 
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part gradual and insensible, and made by latent 
steps. Did all the evil clearly show itself at the 
beginning, the danger would be less. But we are 
imperceptibly betrayed, and from one incautious at- 
tachment drawn on to another, till the government 
of our hearts be at last utterly lost ; and wounds 
inflicted there, which are not to be healed without 
much shame, penitence, and remorse. — How much 
does this call for the attention of youth in particular ; 
whose raw and unexperienced minds are so apt to be 
caught by every new and enticing object that is held 
forth to their passions ? How much does it concern 
them to beware of the commencements of evil, and to 
listen to the admonitions of the grave and the wise, who 
have gone through those dangerous paths on which 
they are beginning to enter ? Let them never give 
up their hearts profusely to any attachment, without 
the countenance of reason and religion. Let them 
shut their ears to the seductions of folly and vice, and 
look with wary eye to those rocks on which so many 
others have split. — Nor is it only to youth that this 
admonition belongs. To the levities and passions of 
youth succeed the more sober follies of advancing 
years ; which, under a graver appearance, are no less 
liable to seize and wound the heart From the first 
to the last of man^s abode on eartli, the discipline is 
perpetually requisite of keeping the heart with ail 
diligence; guarding it from whatever would annoy 
its healthy and sound estate ; as otU of the heart are 
the issues ekher qfLife or Death. 

lis the second place, it clearly appears, from what 
has been said, how much reason we all have to join 
prayer to the Almighty God, in addition to eur own 
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endeavours of guarding and governing our spirits; 
beseeching Him who made the heart, and who 
knows all its errors and wanderings, to aid and prosper 
us by his grace in this difficult undertaking. Well 
must he who knows any thing of himself at all, know 
how greatly divine assistance is needed here, and 
how little we can depend upon ourselves without it 
For deceitfid^ as well as desperately wicked^ are our 
hearts; and after all our pretences to ability and 
wisdom, how often, by the seductions of folly, and 
of passion, have the wise, the learned, and the ad* 
mired, been shamefully carried away.*— Mostearneatly 
to be desired is that blessing promised in the Gospel, 
of a new heart and a new spirit, which shall render 
us superior to the attacks of vanity and vicet Who 
can tmderstamd his errors f Cleanse me^ O God^ Jrom 
secret fatj^s ; Create in me a clean hearty and renew a 
right spirit 'within me. That Kvhich J see not, teoA 
thou me; and leadme in the xvay everlasting. 

In the last place all that has been said on the 
subject tends to impress us with a sense of this a¥^ 
truth, that the Great God hath already begun to 
punish bad men for their sins and vices. You see 
his hand clearly marked in all that they are made to 
su^r by the Wounded Spirit You see that he has 
not delayed all retribution to another world, but hath 
in this world begun to act as a Governor and a 
Judgfi ) showing* by ai) established order of tbingsb 
that while he loves the righteous, he hateth aU the 
workers of iniquity. With a wisdom peculiar to him- 
self, he hath made the punishments due to sxDners to 
arise directly from their ow» behaviour^ and to be 
inflicted by their qwh hands« He hntb no 
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to send forth destroying angels against them; the 
thunder which is ever in his hands, needs not to 
be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He need only 
leave tliem to themselves ; and presently their xvkk' 
edness begins to rcprwe thenij and their back$Uding$ 
to correct thenty till they fully see and feel what an 
evil things and bitter it was^ to depart from the Lord 
their God. Conscious, while their hearts are bleed- 
ing within them, that they are only reaping the fruits 
of their own doings^ the sense of deserving what they 
suffer, both aggravates the suffering, and forces them 
to acknowledge the justice of it. 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just 
government taking place among men, who shall take 
upon him to say that all things come alike to all 
men, and that there is no more than a promiscuous 
distribution of good and evil by Providence on earth ? 
However it may seem in appearance, it is far from 
being so in reality. We look to the outside of things. 
We are dazzled with that tinsel glare which pros- 
perity sometimes throws around the worthless and 
the wicked. But what is that to true happiness and 
self-enjoyment ? often how littie connected with it ? 
Could you look into the hearts of men, another scene 
would open. You would see many a heart wouhded 
and bleeding in secret from a guilty conscience and 
remembered crimes, while gay looks were affectedly 
put on before the world. Comparing this galled 
and distressed state of mind, with the free and easy, 
the light and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and 
virtuous man, even under the pressures of life, who 
would forbear to charge Providence, and would 
readily acknowledge, that though the external distri- 
bution of tiie world's goods be promiscuous, the inter* 
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nal allotment of happiness is measured by the real cha- 
racters of men. On the whole, let us hold fast 

by this great truth, and by it govern our lives, that 
every man's real happiness or misery is made, by the 
appointment of the Creator, to depend more on him- 
self, and on the proper government of his mind 
and heart, than upon any external thing, or than upon 
all external things put together ; that for those who 
serve God, and study to keep their conscience clear 
from guilt, God hath provided peace and comfort on 
earth as well as rewards hereafter ; but, scnth my God^ 
there is no peace to the wicked. 



SERMON LXXVI. 

On all Things working together for Good to the 

Righteous. 



Romans, viii. 38. 

.i 
We know that all Things work together for Good to 

them that love God^ to them who are the Called accord" 

ing to his purpose. 

A MONG many ancient philosophers it was a favour- 
■^ ite tenet, that all seeming disorders in the world 
are rendered subservient to the order and perfection 
of the universe ; or, that all things work together for 
the good of the whole: But to this good of the 
whole, they conceive the interests of individuals to 
be oft-times obliged to yield. The revelation of the 
Gospel has opened to us a higher and more comfort- 
able prospect For it assures us not only of the direct 
tendency of all things to general order, but to the con- 
summate happiness of every individual who loves and 
serves God. While the Deity is ever carrying on the 
general system of things to its proper perfection, the 
interest of no one good man is sacrificed in any 
point to promote this end ; but his life is, at the same 
time, a system complete within itself, where all things 
are made to conspire for bringing about his felicity. 
We knoWf says the Apostle in my text, that is, we are 
assured, not by doubtful reasonings with regard to 
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which the wisest might be perplexed, but by a divine 
promise on which the simple can firmly rely, that all 
things work together for good to them that love Godj 
to them who are the CaUed according to his purpose.^-' 
This is that capital encouragement of religion, which 
virtually contains in itself*all the other promises made 
in Scripture to the righteous, and, like a full and exu- 
berant fountain, divides itself into a thousand streams 
to refresh the life of man with consolation and joy. 
It will therefore deserve our very full and particular 
consideration, both as to the extent of encourage- 
ment given, and the evidence on which our assurance 
of it rests. 

The first thing which should here draw our 
attention is, the character of those to whom ^ 
encouragement of the text is appropriated. For it is 
evidently not given indiscriminately to all, but limited 
to such as kfve God^ and are the Called according to 
his purpose ; that is, chosen by him to eternal life. 
But, lest the latter part of this description should 
appear too secret and mysterious to a£R)rd the 
encouragement intended, it is cleared up by the first 
and explanatory character, them that Iwe God. 
Here is something plain and satisfactory, on which 
we can rest. We need not say. Who shall ascend 
into heaven, in order to bring us down from thence 
any information, whether our names be written in the 
book of life ? It is sufficient to look into ourselves^ 
and the state of our heart The word is very nigh 
tmto theCf in thy mouthy and in thy heart ; that thorn 
mayest doit.* They that Iwe God^ and they who ajne 

* Deut. XXX. 14. 
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the Called according to his purpose^ are the same. 
Divine love is the sacred character which marks 
those who are sealed unto the day of redemption. — 
This love of God is not to be understood as signify^ 
ing merely some occasional ardour 'of affection ; it 
imports that steady principle of goodness which 
becomes the spring of a pure and virtuous life. The 
same character is here meant, which is described in 
other passages of Scripture, by fearing and serving 
God^ They who truly love God, are they who love 
and imitate the divine perfections ; they who love 
and obey the divine laws ; they who love and pursue 
the divine approbation, as the great aim of their life. 
■-  Keeping this important article ever in view, as 
a necessary limitation of the gracious declaration in 
the text, let us proceed to examine the full extent of 
that encouragement which it affords. 

We begin with considering what the good is, for 
which it is here said that all things work in favoiur 
of the righteous. It is a term susceptible of very 
different acceptations. For many things appear good 
to some which do not appear so to others ; nay, the 
same things which have appeared to ourselves good 
at one time, have been far from appearing good at 
another. Assuredly that good which God promises 
as the reward of his servants, must be somewhat 
worthy of God to bestow j somewhat that depends 
not on the fluctuation of fancy and opinion, and that 
is not liable to change with the change of times. It 
must be some good of a fixed and permanent nature, 
which will be felt as such in every situation and 
period of our existence. But it is evident that such 
characters are not applicable to the external advan- 
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tages of the world, riches, fame, and honours. These 
may occasionally be desirable, and at some times 
confer satisfaction on the possessor. But besides 
their uncertain and transient duration, they are fiir 
from conferring satisfaction at all times, even when 
they last On the contrary, it is a certain fact, and 
manifest to general observation, that a man may 
possess all the external advantages of fortune, biA 
lead withal a very miserable life. Suppose him to be 
disquieted in his own mind by envy, jealousy, revenge 
or other violent passions, and harassed with a guillj 
conscience, such a man cannot be said to have 
attained what is good. Would it have been wortjiy 
of the Supreme Being to have flattered his servants 
with the hope only of a good so fallacious, thatia 
certain circumstances it might be consistent with the 
greatest misery? — No: that good for the sake of 
which he makes all things work to those that love 
him, must be founded in the improvement and per- 
fection of their nature in wisdom, grace, and virtue ; 
in their good considered as rational and immortal 
beings ; productive of a felicity which is within them, 
and shall abide with them for ever. While we look 
only to a present momentary satisfaction, the Divine 
Being, in consulting our welfare, provides for the 
whole of our existence in time and eternity ; con- 
nects the present with the future ; and by his bene- 
ficent decree ordains for each of his servants, that 
which, upon the whole, is the best. — . While to the 
sinner he giveth sore travail^ to gather and to heap up; 
he giveth to a man that is good in his sights wisdom^ and 
knowledge, and jot/.  

• £ccl«. ii. 26. 
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Having ascertained the sense in which we are to 
understand the good for which God maketh all things 
to work, we proceed to consider what is included in 
the extent of the expression, of all things working ^fin^ 
this good. In general, it includes all that happens to 
good men in this world ; every station and condition 
in which they are placed; every circumstance in 
their lot, from the beginning to the end of their 
lives. Nothing befals them fortuitously, nothing 
happens in vain or without a meaning; but every 
event possesses its proper and destined place, and 
forms a link in that great chain of causes which is 
appointed to carry on their improvement and feUcity. 
As all the rivers upon the face of the globe, however 
circuitous they may be in their progress, and however 
opposite in their course, yet meet at last in the ocean^ 
and there contribute to increase the mass of waters ; 
80 all the seemingly discordant events in the life, of 
a good man are made to preserve, upon the whole, 
an unerring tendency to his good, and to concur and 
conspire for promoting it at the last. What a noble 
and sublime view does this present of the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and of its care exercised 
over every righteous man ! 

When we descend to a more particular examin- 
ation of what is included in the expression here 
used, of all things^ we may observe, first, that it 
includes a state of worldly prosperity. For sometimes 
this is appointed to fall to the share of God's servants ; 
nay, their worth and virtue have often been the 
. means of bringing it about But it is not one of 
those things which are good in their own nature, till 
God makes it work for that purpose. What numbers 
of men has it poisoned and destroyed, cherishing the 
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growth of wantonness and folly ; and implanting in 
their breasts the seeds of those bad passions whidb 
spring up into many a crime ! From such evils the 
prosperity of good men is guarded by God, The 
poison is extracted from it, and the salutary psrt 
only left. It is rendered to them a oomfortidble and 
usefiil enjojrment of life, afiwding opportunity for 
the exercise of many virtues, which otherwise woidd 
not have come within their sphere. 

But among all things that work Jbr goodf it is 
probable that the evils of this life were particularly 
designed to be included, as what we might have 
least expected to be subservient to that purpose. It 
is nevertheless certain, that, from the discipfine of 
adversity, the most salutary improvements of humaa 
nature have been often derived. In that seveie 
school, the predominant errors of the mind have 
been corrected, the intemperance of the giddy spirit 
has been allayed and reformed, and that manly 
seriousness acquired, which is the foundation of true 
wisdom. By the sadness of the countenance, tkekcartti 
the sufferer has been made better ; he has been 
up to fortitude of mind, improved in humanity to 
and formed to the habits of devoticHi and 
to God. 

At the same time, it is only if need be, bm ^ 
Apostle Peter speaks ♦, that the righteous are left Jbr 
a season in heaviness. If it be certain that ail things 
work for their good, it follows of course that there 
is no superfluous severity, no needless or unnecessaiy 
trouble to them, in the constitutioa of things. Their 
auctions never befal without a cause, nor are 

• 1 Pet. i. 6. 
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but upon a proper errand. These storms are never 
allowed to rise, but in order to dispel some noxious 
vapours, and to restore salubrity to the moral atmo- 
iqphere.—— Herein appears,, if we may be allowed so 
to speak, the wonderful art and skill of the Supreme 
Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom* 
in extracting from distresses and sorrows, the 
materials of peace and feUcity. Nor are only the 
external calamities of good men subservient to this 
purpose; but their internal infirmities, their vety 
failings and errors, are made, by the powerfid 
influence of God's grace, to contribute ultimately to 
their good. They are thereby instructed in the 
knowledge of themselves; they are properly humbled 
by the discovery of their own weakness ; and trained 
to that becoming spirit of contrition and returning 
repentance, which is represented as giving joy to Uie 
angels in heaven. He who maketh the wrath t(f man 
to praise hhn^ is not deficient in wisdom and power, 
to make ev^i the fidlings of his servants, in this 
ioc^erfect state of human nature, redound at last to 
his own glory, and to their good. 

It must not escape observation, that the text sug* 
geats, not merely that all things prove good in the 
issue, or eventually turn out to the benefit of the 
righteous, but that they workjbr it. This expression 
carries particular energy. It imports that all things 
IHre so formed by God, as to become active causes of 
happiness to those who love him. His infinite wisdcxn 
gives to things in themselves most imapt, an aptitude 
and fitness to fulfil his own great ends ; disposes and 
prepares them for their proper efiects; and makes 
dangers and evils his instruments for accomplishing 
the felicity of his servants. There is a certain oper- 
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ation and process always going on, by which, though 
we are insensible of it, all things are constantly 
advancing towards a happy issue. In the same manner 
as the operation of natural causes, though slow and 
unperceived, is sure ; as the seed which is sown in 
the ground is every moment unfolding itself; and 
though no eye can trace the steps of its progress, yet 
with a silent growth, is ripening and shooting forth 
its stalks, so in the moral world, throughout all the 
dispensations of Providence, there is the same latent, 
but certain progress of the seeds of virtue and holi- 
ness, tending towards perfection in the end. Light 
is S(mnfir the righteous^ as the Psalmist beaatifUHy 
employs this metaphor, and gladness fir the upriglU 
in heart.*  

It is said in the text, not only that all things thus 
work, but that they work together for good ; inti- 
mating that they are made to conspire and to concur 
with one anodier, for bringing about what is best on 
the whole. Taken singly and individually, it might 
be diflScult to conceive how each event wrought for 
good. They must be viewed in their consequences 
and effects ; considered in all their dependencies and 
connections, as links hanging together to form one 
extensive chain. It is by adjusting into one con- 
sistent whole, the various events that fill up hiiman 
life ; arranging in the happiest succession all the 
occurrences of that complicated scene ; and bending 
to his own purpose things which appear most oppo- 
site and contrary, that the Almighty accomplishes his 
great plan in behalf of those who love him^ and are 
the Called according to his purpose. 

* Pfealm xcYiK 11. 
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Such is that great edifice of encouragement and 
hope, which the Gospel of Christ hath reared for 
the consolation of those who sincerely love and serve 
God. It remains now that we examine what the 
pillars are on which so mighty an edifice rests. The 
Apostle speaks, you see, in a strain of full assurance. 
He does not say, we believe, or we hope, but we 
knoWf that all things work together for good. 
Let us consider. 

In the first place, the evidence in support of this 
doctrine, which arises from the perfections of the 
Divine nature. In general that God is good to all, 
and that his goodness is especially exerted in behalf of 
the righteous, is a principle of reUgion which none 
will dispute. The only question is, how far that 
goodness extends, and whether we can conceive 
it as extending to all that is implied in the text? 
Something, it must be confessed, there is astonishing, 
and on first view almost incredible in the assertion, 
that amidst that infinite combination of events which 
carry on the general order of the universe, nothing 
shall ever happen but what advances the happiness of 
each good man ; and wliich shall tend to his private 
interest, as much as if Iiis existence had formed a 
system by itself. But how astonishing soever this 
may seem to us, let us first reflect, that this supposes 
no effort beyond the power of Him who is Almighty, 
or beyond the skill of Him who is infinite in wisdom. 
We must not measure Divine operations by the feeble 
energies of man. God is the first cause of all that 
exists and acts. AU events are, at every moment, 
in^ his hand. Nothing can make any resistance to his 
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purpose, or' fall out in any way beside, or beyond his 
plan. At one glance he perceives how all things 
are going on throughout his universe. Not the 
minutest object is overlooked by Him. No multi- 
plicity of affairs distracts Him ; for, to the Supreme 
Intelligence, all things ar^ present at once ; and to 
the concerns of every good man, his observation and 
attention reach as fiilly as if there were no other 
object under his government. 

As there is notliing, therefore, in the promise of 
the text, which Divine power and wisdom cannot 
effect, so neither is there any thing in it but what 
Divine goodness gives us reason to believe shall be 
fulfilled. The goodness of the Supreme Being is 
very different from that of men. Among them, it 
is a principle occasionally operating, but always 
limited, and always subject to alteration and change. 
Their benefits, though liberally bestowed at one tim^ 
will at another time be stopped by the intervention of 
contrary passions. Their benevolence decays ; selfish- 
ness and indifference succeed. But, in the nature of 
the Deity, there is no principle which can j^oduce 
alteration or change in his benevolent purpose once 
formed. Without variableness or shadow of turnings 
whom he hath once loved he loveth to tlie end. The 
gifts and calling of God are withottt repentance. * His 
goodness therefore consists, not in a mere temporaiy 
efiusion of blessings, but is permanent and steady; 
leading him, not simply to bestow some things that 
are good, and then to stop, but to carry his gracious 
purpose to the utmost j in every instance to do what 
is best for his servants on the whole, or, in the words 
of the text, to make €dl things workjbr their good.- - 

• John, xiii. 1. Rom. xi. 29. 
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Let US now consider what it would import, if any 
single occurrence were to happen in the course of 
human afiairs, which had not a good design ; which 
did not, in one form or other, promote the benefit 
of the righteous. What would it import, but that in 
such an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom 
had fallen short of their effect, or the Divine goodness . 
had neglected and forsaken the virtuous ? It were 
blasphemous to suppose that the nature of the Deity 
was changed ; or that there were, in his government 
of the world, some vacant spaces, or neglected in- 
tervals, in which he suffered the reins of administra- 
tion to drop out of his hands, and some evil princi- 
ple to counteract his general system. But as all such 
suppositions are manifestly inconsistent with the na^ 
ture of that God in whom Christians believe, there 
appears to follow, from the consideration of his per- 
fections, evidence next to demonstration, for the 
truth of that doctrine which tlie text contains. 

But that it may not rest its evidence on our own 
reasonings only, let us next consider what discovery 
of his high designs God hath been pleased to make 
in the Revelation of the Gospel. Here it is' amply 
sufficient to have recourse to one signal dispensation 
of his government, the redemption of the world by 
Jesus Christ. Hence arises an argument which 
carries the most convincing force ; and which accord- 
ingly, in a few verses after the text, is employed by 
the Apostle in support of that doctrine I have been 
illustrating. He that spared not his otm Soriy but 
delivered him up for us aU, how shall he not with him ako, 
Jreefy give us all things ? — Can we in any instance 
distrust Him who hath given us this highest proof 
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of his love ? If he scrupled not to bestow this best 
gift, is there any other blessing he will be inclined to 
withhold ? Having already done so much, will he 
leave incomplete his own great work ? — By the death 
of Christ, we are taught in Scripture, that atonement 
was made for sin. He underwent in his sufferings the 
punishment due to us. He is said to have been 
wounded for our transgressions^ and bruised for our 
iniquities ; to have borne our sins in his own body on 
the tree. From this view of the doctrine of redemp- 
tion, it naturally follows, that Christ having purchased 
for his followers the pardon of their sins, the afflictions 
they now undergo are not properly to be considered 
as punishments, but as chastisements intended for 
their good. — Add to this, that it is the peculiar pro- 
vince of our Lord in his present exalted state, to ad- 
minister all things for the good of his church. For 
this end his regal power is employed. To this end 
his mediation and intercession are directed : and either 
these must in some cases prove ineffectual, or it must 
follow that all things work for the good of them who 
love him. As much evidence then as we have for 
those capital truths on which the whole of Christian- 
ity rests, the same we have for that high encourage- 
ment afforded by the text. 

It remains to take notice, in the last place, of the 
express and multiplied promises of the sacred Scrip- 
ture to the same purpose with that in the tei^t 
Though the text alone might have appeared sufficient 
for our encouragement ; yet, as repeated assurances 
of the same thing come home with greater weight to 
the mind, it hath pleased God to make this full pro- 
vision for confirming the trust and hope of his ser- 
vants : and there can be no doubt that the plain and 
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• 

explicit words of the Divine promises have hid the 
most comfortable influence on many who could not so 
well have supported themselves under the trials of 
life, either by reasonings taken from the Divine per- 
fections, or by inferences drawn from the doctrine of 
redemption. Accordingly, we are not left merely to 
reason or to infer, but are in express terms told by 
God himself, that godliness shall be profitable u?ito all 
things ; that God the Lord is a sun and a shield^ givi^ig 
•grace and glory j and withholding no good thitig Jrom 
them that walk uprightly; that no evil shall happen to 
the just ; for the Lord is t/ieir keeper ^ who never slum- 
bers nor sleeps; that his eyes are ever on the righteous; 
that when they pass through tlie waters^ he will be with 
theniy and through the rivers they shall not werflow 
them ; and in fine, thai all his paths are mercy and 
truth to such as fear turn and keep his covenant. * These 
promises, and many more to the same effect, with 
wliich the Scripture abounds, plainly express a pai:^ 
ticular care of Heaven exercised about every single 
igood man ; they signify as real an interposition of 
Providence, as if the laws of nature bad be^n sus- 
pended on his account. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Provi* 
dence of God extends no farther than ix) a general 
superintendence of the laws of nature, without inter- 
posing in the particular concerns of individuals, is 
contrary both to reason and to Scripture^ It render^ 
the government of the Almighty altogether loose and 
contingent, and would leave no ground for reposing 
any trust under its protection. For the majority of 
human affairs would then be allowed to fluctuate ill a 

* 1 Tim. iv. 8. Ps. Ixxxiv. 11. JPb. qxxi. 3, 4i> &c. 
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fortuitous course, without moving in any regular di- 
rection, and without tending to any one scope. The 
uniform doctrine of the sacred writings is, that 
throughout the universe nothing happens without 
God ; that his hand is ever active, and his decree or 
permission intervenes in all ; that nothing is too great 
or unwieldy for his management, and nothing so mi- 
nute and inconsiderable as to be below his inspection 
and care. While he is guiding the sun and the moon 
in their course through the heavens ; while in this 
inferior world he is ruling among empires, stilling the 
r agings of the waters and t/ie tumults of the people^ 
he is at the same time watching over the humble good 
man, who, in the obscurity of his cottage, is serving and 
worshipping Him. In order to express this vigilance 
of Providence in the strongest terms, our Saviour 
Himself has said that the very hairs of our head are 
all numbered by God ; and that while two sparrows are 
sold for a farthing J not one of them falls to the ground 
without his pleasure. The consolation which this 
affords he appUes to his disciples in what follows: 
Fear ye not therefore^ ye are of more value than 
many sparrows."^ It is on this doctrine of a spe- 
cial and particular Providence he grounds that ex- 
hortation against worldly soUcitude and anxie^, 
which accords so ftilly with the argument we have 
been pursuing ; your heavenly Father knoweth what 
things ye hxwe need of; take titer ef ore no thought for 
the morrow ; but seek first the kingdom of God^ and 
his righteousness ; and all these things shaU be added 
unto you A 

• ^(atth. X. 31. t Matth. vi. 32, SS. 
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Thus it has been shown on what grounds our 
'assured belief rests of the declaration in the text, 
that all things are made to work for the good of the 
righteous. It is not a promise which admits of ambi- 
guity, and which we might be afraid to interpret to 
its full extent. It is on every side confirmed by the 
most sober reasonings we can form from the Divine 
perfections ; by the whole tenor of the dispensation 
of. redemption ; by many repeated assurances given 
us in the sacred writings. 

The great objection, I am aware, that will be 
started by many against the whole of what has been 
advanced in this discourse, is founded on the seem- 
ing prevalence of evil and disorder in the world. 
This, it will be said, is so conspicuous as to be incon- 
sistent with the representation that has been given of 
a Supreme Being, who attends, in every instance, to 
the welfare of every good man. The present state of 
the world may be suspected to carry more the ap- 
pearance of a conflict between two opposite princi- 
pies of good and evil, which divide the empire of the 
world, and oi course create a mixture of some good 
things with more that are evil. How often, it wUl 
be said, are the best men insensible of any such gra- 
dual improvement, or any such tendency in the 
general course of things, as has been represented to 
promote their interest; but, on the contrary, left 
comfortless and forlorn, in the midst of surrounding 
prosperous vice, to mourn over disappointed hopes 
and bitter sorrows, without receiving the least mark 
of favourable intentions from Heaven ? Hence the 
exclamations they have often uttered j " Where is , 
^< the Lord, and where the sceptre of righteousness 
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<< and truth? Doth God indeed see, and is there 
«* knowledge in the Most High ? Or hath he^^^o^ 
<< ten to be gracious^ and in anger skut up his tender 
« mercies?*^ 

Now, in answer to such objections, let us consider 
how much reason there is for ascribing those dark 
and dreadful appearances, to the narrow and confined 
views which our state allows us to take. The designs 
of the Almighty are enlarged and Vast They com- 
prehend not only the whole of our present existence, 
but they include worlds imknown, and stretch for- 
wards into eternity. Hence, much darkness and 
mystery must of course rest at present on the admi- 
nistration of God ; and we, who see only so small a 
portion of a great and complicated system, must be 
very inadequate judges, both of the tendency of each 
part, and of the issue of the whole. We behold no 
more than the outside of things. Our views glide 
over the surface ; and even along that siurface they 
extend but a short way. But under the surface 
there lie hidden springs, that are set in motion by a 
superior hand, and are bringing forwards revolutions 
unforeseen by us. There are wheels moving within 
wheels^ as the prophet Ezekiel beheld in mysterious 
vision.*— 'We, measuring all things by the shorts 
ness of our own duration, are constantly accelerating 
our designs to their period. We are eager in adr 
vancing rapidly towards the completion of our wishes* 
But it is not so with God. Jn his sight a thousand 
 years are as one day : and while his infinitely wise 
plans are continually advancing with sure progress, 
Ihat progress to our impatience appears slow. Let ua 
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have patience for a while, and these plans shall in due 
time be developed, and will explain themselves. His 
language to us is, What I do thou humest not rum ; 
hut thjou shalt know hereafter."^ 

Let us attend to the analogy of Nature. We shall 
fipd it to hold very generally, both in the moral and 
natural world, that nothing arises suddenly to the 
perfection of its state ; that all improvement is car- 
ried on by leisurely gradations ; and that most fre- 
quently it is through harsh and unpromising begm- 
nings things are brought to a favourable conclusion. 
This might be illustrated by many examples: — Take, 
for one instance, the progress of the seasons. Who that" 
for the first time beheld the earth, in midst of winter, 
boimd up mth frost, or drenched by floods of rain, or 
covered with snow, would have imagined that Nature, 
in this dreary and torpid state, was working towards its 
own renovation in the spring? Yet we by experience 
know that those vicissitudes of winter are necessary 
for fertilizing the earth ; and that under wintry rains 
and snow lie concealed the seeds of those roses that 
are to blossom in the spring ; of those fruits that are 
to ripen in summer; and of the corn and wine, 
which are, in harvest, to make glad the heart of 
man. We perhaps relish not such disagreeable com- 
mencements of the pleasing season. It would be 
more agreeable to us to be always entertained with a 
fair and clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and 
perpetual sunshine ; while yet in such cUmates as we 
have most knowledge of the earth, were it always to 
remain in such a state, would refuse to yield its fruits ; 
and in the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, 

* Johui xiii. 7. 
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the starved inhabitants would perish for want of food. 
— — Let us therefore quietly submit to Nature and 
to Providence. Let us conceive this life, of whose 
evils we so " often complain, to be the winter of our 
existence. Then the rains must fall, and the winds 
must roar around us. But, sheltering ourselves, as we 
can, under a good conscience, and under faith and 
trust in God, let us wait till the spring arrive. For a 
spring, an eternal spring, awaits the people of God. 
In the new heavens and the new earth, no storms 
shall any more arise, nor any unpleasing vicissitudes 
of season return. It shall then at last appear how 
former sufferings have produced their proper effect ; 
how the tempests of life have tended to bring on an 
everlasting calm ; in fine, how aU things hctoe "wrought 
together Jbr good to them that lave God^ and who are 
the Called according to his purpose. 



SERMON LXXVII. 
On the Love of our Country. 

[Preached 18th April, 1793, on the day of a National Fast ap- 
pointed by Government, on occasion of the War with the 
French Republic] 



Psalm cxxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Pray for the Peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper 
that lave thee. Peace be within thy wallSy and pros- 
perity within thy palaces. For my brethren and 
companions^ sake I will now say^ Peace be within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God^ I 
will seek thy peace. 

TT is one of the infirmities belonging to human 
nature, that continued enjoyment of the highest 
blessings is apt to depreciate them in our esteem. This 
unhappy weakness shows itself, not only with respect to 
the light of the sun, and the beauties of nature, which 
we have been long accustomed to behold, but also with 
respect to health, peace, religion, and liberty. Let 
any one of those blessings have been long familiar to 
us ; let a tract of time have efl^ed the remembrance 
of the distress which we suffered Jfrom the want of it; 
and it is surprising how lightly men are ready to 
prize the degree of happiness which tliey continue to 
possess. «- In the midst of that peaceful and secure 
state which the inhabitants of this land have long 
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enjoyed ; surrounded with the chief blessings that 
render Ufe comfortable ; how few have any just sense 
of the gratitude they owe to Heaven for such sin- 
gular felicity ? Nay, is it not much to be lamented 
that there should have sprung up among us an unac- 
countable spirit of discontent and disaffection, feeding 
itself with ideal grievances and visionary projects of 
reformation, till it has gone nigh to li^ht up the 

torch of sedition ? When government has now, 

for wise and proper reasons, called us together in a 
religious assembly, our thoughts cannot be more 
suitably employed than in reviewing the grounds on 
wliich, as good Christians and faithful citizens, we 
have reason to entertain the warmest affection for our 
native country, and to put a just value on that con- 
stitution of government, civil and sacred^ under 
which it is placed. — In the words of the text 
you see mth what zeal the heart of the pious Psalmist 
glowed for the prosperity of his country. By the 
accumulation of expressions which he employs, and 
the variety of topics he suggests, you see the fer- 
vour with which this subject animated his heart. — 
It will be proper to consider, first, the grounds on 
which love for our country rests : and next, the duties 
to which this affection naturally gives rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may 
be proper to take notice of the speculations of some 
pretended philosophers, who represent the love of 
our country as hardly entitled to any place among 
the virtues. They affect to consider it as a mere 
prejudice of education j a narrow attachment, which 
tends to operate against more enlarged interests. 
We ought, say they, to view ourselves as citizens of 
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the world, and extend our benevolence, equally to 
all nations and all mankind. — Nothing can be more 
empty and futile than such reasonings. The wisdom 
of our Creator hath linked us by the ties of natural 
affection ; first to our families and children ; next to 
our brothers, relations, and friends ; then to our 
acquaintance, and to the several societies and com-^ 
munities to which we belong. By instincts implant- 
ed in our nature. He has formed our hearts to enter 
readily into their interests; and has thus directed 
our benevolence to act primarily within that sphere, 
where its exertions can be most powerful and most 
useful. It is evident, that by acting on this plan, 
the general welfare is promoted in a much higher 
degree, than if* our social affections had no particular 
direction given them, but were to float, as it were, 
in empty space without any more determined object 
on which to act than the whole human race, where 
they never could act with any effect. He who con- 
tends that he is not bound to have any more con- 
cerns for the interests of Great Britain, than for those 
of France, or any other country, ought to hold, on 
the same grounds, that he is under no obligation to 
consult the welfare of his children and family, his 
brothers and friends, more than that of the most 
distant stranger; being equally connected, as he 
-holds, with all, by the common brotherhood of the 
human race. It is much to be suspected, that this 
wonderful extensive philanthropy is only the lan- 
guage of those who have no affections at. all ; or per- 
haps, that it is the language assumed by some, who, 
bearing in their hearts a secret preference to the 
interests of another country above their own, but 
a preference which they choose not to avow, affect to 
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cover it under this disgiiise, of a liberal, enlarged 

spirit* 

Let usy my friends, disclaiming all such refinements 
of false philosophy, and following the dictates of plain 
good sense, and natural affection, resolve to love our 
native country, and in every proper way to show our 
attachment to it. This was the spirit which so 
honourably distinguished patriots, heroes, and l^is- 
lators of old, and has transmitted their names with 
veneration to posterity ; while they who felt no afiec- 
tion for the country to which they belonged, or who 
were treacherous to its interests, have been stigma- 
tized with in&my among all civilized nations. I 
admit that there have been occasions, on which attach* 
ment to a particular country has been pursued to a 
very unjustifiable length. Wherever it has led the 
natives of one country to state themselves as enemies 
to the rest of mankind, and to endeavour at aggran* 
dizing themselves by ruining all around them, the 
pretended love of their country is then become no 
other than a conspiracy against all other nations, and, 
instead of bemg a virtue, is the ofispring of ambition, 
pride, and vanity. 

I proceed now to show the just grounds on which 
it becomes us to be zealous for the welfare of that 
happy island, to which we have the honour and the 
blessing to belong. Let us consider our native coun- 
try in three lights ; as the seat of private enjoyment 
and happiness ; as the seat of true religion ; as the 
seat of laws, liberty, and good government. 

I. As the seat of all our best enjoyments in private 
life. There, my brethren, after we first drew breath, 
was our tender infancy reared with care j there, our 

18 
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innocent childhood sported ; there, our careless youth 
grew up amidst companions and friends ; there, our 
dearest connections were formed ; there, after having 
passed the happiest years of oilrlife, we look forward 
for our old age to rest in peace. — These are circum- 
stances which endear and ought to endear a home, a 
native land, to every human heart. If tliere be any 
names known among men that awaken tender senti- 
ments in the breast, the names of father, mother, 
spouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, these all recall 
our thoughts to our native land, and cannot, even in 
idea, be separated from it. When we name our own 
country, we name the spot of the earth within which 
all that is most dear to us lies. To be long absent 
from it, is a circumstance cff distress; but to be 
excluded from the hope of ever returning to it, sinks 
the spirits of the worthy and the brave into extreme 
depression. Its very dust appears to them to be pre- 
cious. Its well-known fields, and mountains, and 
rivers, become, in their eyes, a sort of consecrated 
ground ; the remembrance of which ofl:en touches 
the heart with sensations of more tender joy than 
can be raised by scenes more rich, and objects more 
splendid, in any foreign land. 

These are feelings which nature, or rather the 
God of nature, has implanted in the mind of man ; 
and base and vile is he who studies to erase them, 
intimately connected as they are with our very best 
affections. — Can we think, my friends, how long we 
have sat under our vine and owrfig-treei in peace and 
joy, encircled by oiu* families and friends, in that 
happy land we possess ; and, with this pleasing 
remembrance dwelUng on our minds, can we think 
with indifference of any danger which threatens the 
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welfare of that country which has been the mother, 
the nurse, the guardian of us all ? Can we think, 
without horror, of foreign invasion laying waste our 
fruitful and smiling fields, or of lawless anarchy and 
tumultuary mobs attacking our peaceful habitations ? 
— No ! Peace be within thy waUSy and prosperity 
within thy palaces^ will ever be the earnest prayer of 
every virtuous man ; for my brethren and companions^ 
sake J I will ever say^ Peace be within thee ! 

II. We love our country as the seat of true reli- 
^on. Freed from the dominion of popish supersti- 
tion and darkness which so long overspread the earth, 
here the light of the blessed Reformation continues 
to shine in its greatest splendour. Here the forms 
of religious worship are encumbered with no pageantry 
of vain rites ; but, agreeably to God's word, are plain 
and simple, yet solemn and venerable. Religion has 
among us neither been the engine of ecclesiastical 
tyranny, nor the instrument of princely despotism* 
It has maintained a proper alliance with the regular 
government of the state, and the order of pubUe 
tranquillity. The church that has been established 
by law, in the two separate divisions of the island is 
suited to the genius and dispositions of flie people 
in each. While to the estabUshed church is given 
that protection and support from government, which 
both the interests of religion and the welfare of the 
state render proper and due ; yet no rigid conformity 
to it is exacted. All persecution for conscience-sake 
is unknown. They who, in their modes of thinking, 
or in their religious forms, differ from the establish- 
ed church, are at full liberty, without reproach, to 
worship God according to their own opinions and 
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the rites of their fathers, as long as they infringe not 
the public tranquillity nor disturb the state, 

I now ask, what establishment of religion more 
fiiendly to public happiness could be desired or 
framed ? How zealous, ought we to be for its pre*, 
servation ? How much on our guard against every 
danger which threatens to trouble or overthrow it ? 
— Can there be any among us so infatuated as to 
wish to exchange ^ it for that new form of things 
which has produced such fatal effects on a neighbour- 
ing land ? Were it ever to be introduced among us, 
it is not the return of ancient superstition, it is not 
the bondage of the church of Rome, we would have 
to dread : evils great in themselves, but small in 
comparison of what such a revolution would produce. 
As soon as under the guise of philosophy, and with 
the pretence of unlimited toleration, the established 
forms of religion were demolished in France, tlie 
£ood-gates were opened to pour a torrent of avowed 
infidelity, atheism, and all the grossest immoralities 
over that devoted country. We have beheld the 
throne and the altar overthrown together: and 
nothing but a wretched ruin lefl, where once a 
stately fabric stood. We have seen the venerable 
.ministers of reUgion stripped of their subsistence^ 
torn from their churches, driven from their homes, 
and forced to wander as exiles, and beg their bread 

in a foreign land. We have seen the last conso- 

lation of the wretched destroyed, and the grave sealed 
against their hope, by the public declaration that 

death is an eternal sleep. Such have been the 

blessed fruits of that new order of things which 
boasted of being to restore happiness to all the 
nations. Such are the consequences we have to 

- VOL. III. s 
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expect among ourselves, if ever the like dangerous 

opinions shall prevail in Britain. With horror let 

us turn away from the thought — With earnestness 
let us prc^ for the peace of our Jerusalem ; andjbr 
the house of the Lord_ our God^ let us zealous^ seek 

its good. 

'J. 

m^ We love our country as the seat of hberty 
and laws; a mild, wise, and happy government 
This opens a much wider field of discourse than the 
bounds of a sermon admit But on this part o£ the 
subject being happily anticipated by so many excels 
lent publications which have lately appeared, I shdU 
content myself ¥dth making a few leading observ- 
ations. — The ends for which men unite in society 
and submit to government are, to enjoy security to 
their property, and freedom to their persons from all 
injustice or violence. The more completely those 
ends are obtained, with the least diminution of per« 
sonal Uberty,*the nearer such government approaches 
to perfection ; I say, approaches to it ; for a perfect 
government is a mere chimera. Before we can ex*. 
pect it to take place, we must wait till we see any 
one thing whatever arrive at perfection on earth* The 
two extremes to be guarded against are, despotism, 
where all are slaves ; and anarchy, where all would 
rule, and none obey. 

The British government may appear at different 
periods to have inclined sometimes to the one, and 
sometimes to the other of those extremes. In its 
present state, it may justly be accounted to be 
removed to an equal distance from either of those 
evils ; and therefore to have approached nearer to 
the perfection of social order, than anv other goveri]^ 
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ment, ancient or modem. To this point it has 
arrived in the progress of ages, not in consequence 
of theories formed by speculative men, such as our 
modem reformers, but in consequence of experiments 
made, and trials undergone. Experience, that great 
parent of all, but especiaUy of political ^sdom^ 
taught a brave, generous, and high-spirited people, 
how to correct, by degrees, preceding evils, and to 
form the wisest plan for liberty and security. In this 
state we now find the British constitution. It stands 
among the nations of the earth, like an ancient oak 
in the wood, which, after having overcome many a 
blast, overtops the other trees of the forest, and 
commands respect and veneration. All foreigners 
look to it with wonder, and with envy, as the happiest 
system that ever was devised for uniting dignity in 
tile magistrate and liberty in the subject, with 
protection and security to alL Justly may we chal- 
lenge those who attempt to criticise it, to produce, 
from the annals of history, any example of such a 
multitude of men as the British subjects, held 
together in the bonds of civil society, under so few 
restraints, and with such full enjoyment of freedom 
as we possess : blessed too for a whole century past 
with a succession of princes, who made the laws of 
the land the rule of their government j blessed now 
with a sovereign at the head of the empire, to whom 
faction itself cannot impute, throughout his long 
reign, any acts of tyranny, cmelty, or oppression ; 
whose personal virtues and whose domestic conduct 
hold forth to the nation such a high example of 
piety, decency, and good order, as, if generally 
followed, would render all his subjects happy. 

In oppoMtion to such sentiments as I have now 
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delivered in favour of the constitution of our country, 
we are called upon, by a certain set of men, to look 
to a republic, as the glory of all gov^smments. 
There, we are told, every man comes forth to act 
his part with vigour ; and hy the exertion of his 
talents, has opportunities of rising to the highest 
distinction and power. — — In reply to this, let it be 
observed, first, that there are no advantages claimed 
by a republic, but what under the British constitution 
are enjoyed to the full. On the exertion of any 
laudable and honourable talent whatever, no restraint 
is laid ; no odious distinctions take place between the 
nobility and the people ; no severe exclusive privi- 
leges are possessed by the former to the prejudice of 
the latter ; but merit in every raq,k has the freest 
scope, and examples abound of persons rising by 
their talents from ordinary rank and humble birth to 
high distinction in the state. 

But next, it may be boldly asserted, that of all the 
forms of government which have been established on 
the earth, the republican is attended with the greatest 
disadvantages to those who live under it. In a small 
state, where the people resemble the inhabitants of 
one family, the management of their concerns can 
more safely be carried on by their own joint councils, 
without any supreme magistrate. But if government 
be extended over a large territoiy, and over numer- 
ous inhabitants of different orders and fortunes, it 
has ever been found impossible to preserve any well- 
regulated balance of power under a republican 
constitution. It has ever been, and never can be,- 
any other, than a perpetual contest between oligarchy 
and democracy j between the rich and the poor ; 
between a few popular leaders who aspire to the 
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chief influence, and the unruly violence of a turbu- 
lent multitude. In such states an internal warfare 
of this kind has been almost always carried on, witii 
such violent convulsions and party animosities, as 
have given rise to more miseries than have been 
suffered under any other form of government what- 
ever. — — To no purpose are quoted to us the heroes 
of Greece and Rome. Amidst the agitations of 
popular government, occasions will sometimes be 
afforded for eminent abilities to break forth with 
pecuUar lustre. But while public agitations allow a 
few individuals to be uncommonly distinguished, the 
general condition of the people remains calamitous 
and wretched. Under despotic governments, miser- 
able indeed is the condition of those who are near 
the throne. But while they are often the sport, and 
the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary mass 
of the people, at a distance from the thunder of 
power, are left, for the most part, in their inferior 
situations, unmolested. Whereas, under a multitude 
of popular governors, oppression is more extensively 
felt. It penetrates into the interior of families ; and 
by republican tyranny the humble and obscure are 
liable to be as much harassed and vexed as the great 
and the wealthy. 

If any one doubt of those facts, let him look at 
the present state of the republic established in that 
country to which we have so often been unfortunately 
obhged to allude. He will there behold a memorable 
example set forth to the world j but an example, not 
for imitation, but for instruction and caution; an 
example, not of exploits to be copied, or of advan- 
tages to be gained, but of all the evils against wliich 
men, joined in society, ought to stand on their guard. 

s 8 
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He will behold the republican halls hung round with 
monuments of proscriptiom, massacres, imprisonrnents, 
requisitions^ domiciliary searches, and such otiier 
trophies of the glorious victory of republicanism over 
monarchical power. O my souly come not thou into their 
secret ; into their assembly^ mine honour be not thou 
united ; Jbr their anger "was fierce^ and their wrath two* 
cruel. * 

Enough has now been said to convince every rea* 
sonable subject of the British government, that he 
has good grounds for loving and respecting his coun- 
try. It remains to point out the duties to which the 
love of our country gives rise. Though these brandi 
out into many particulars, they may be comprised 
under two general heads ; the duties which are re- 
quired of us in our character as private men, and 
those which belong to us in a political capadty as 
subjects and citizens. 

First, as private men and Christians, let us cul- 
tivate those virtues which are essential to the prosperity 
of our country. Tlie foundation of all public happi- 
ness must be laid in llie good conduct of individuals ; 
in their industry, sobriety, justice, and regular 
attention to the duties of their several stations. Such 
virtues are the sinews and strength of the state ; they 
are the supports of its prosperity at home, and of its 
reputation abroad ; while luxury, corruption, venality, 
and idleness, unnerve the public vigour, disgrace 
the public character, and pave tlie way to general 
ruin. Every vice, however fashionable, that becomes 

* Genesis, xUx. 6, 7. 
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prevalent, 13 the infuaion of so much poison into 
the public cup ; and in proportion to the degree of 
ita prevalence, will the health and strength of the 
nation be impaired. Few of us by our arms, and 
fewer still by our counsels, can have influence in 
promoting that welfare of our country which all pro* 
fess to desire. But there is one sphere in which aU 
of us can act as benefactors to it ; by setting a good 
eumple, each in his own line, and performing a 
worthy and honourable part. Righteousness will ever 
exaU a nation; and wickedness will be, first, the 
reproach, and then the Vwin of every people. 

Among those virtues to which the love of our 
country calls us, let us not forget piety to God. 
Without a proper sense of religion, and a due acknow- 
ledganent of that Supreme Power which rules among 
the kingdoms, no nation was ever found to prosper 
long. Let those sophistical reasoners, who would 
teadii us that philosophy ou^t now to supersede 
the aacient prejudices of Religion, look to the history 
of those republics which they so highly admire, 
especially to the history of the Romans. They will 
there find, that, during the freest and most flourishing 
periods of the republic, the Romans were the most 
rdigious of all nations. The Senate at no time 
assembled, no consul entered on his office, no great 
public measure was ever undertaken, without previous 
r^eligious services, ^thout prayers and sacrifice. 
After eveiy victory, solemn thanksgivings were 
ofiered to llie gods ; and upon any defeat that was 
aiistaiilied, pubUc humiliations and processions were 
deoceed, in order to deprecate the displeasure of 
Heaven. That much superstition and folly entered 
into what they called religion, will be readily 
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admitted ; but still it implied reverence to a Supreme 
Power in heaven, which ruled all the affairs of men, 
and was entitled to their homage. Hence that sacred 
respect to an oath, as an inviolable obligation, which 
long distinguished the Romans ; and historians have 
remarked, that when the reverence for an oath began 
to be diminished, and the loose epicurean system 
which discarded the belief of Providence to be in- 
troduced, the Roman honour and prosperity from that 
period began to decUne. — — These are things that 
belong to our admonition, on whom the ends of the 
"world are come. 

In the second place, as we would show oiu* love to 
our country, let us join to the virtues of private 
men, those which belong to us in a political capacity 
as subjects and citizens. These must appear in 
loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to the au- 
thority of rulers and magistrates, and in readiness 
to support the measures that are taken for public 
welfare and defence. Without regard to such duties 
as these, it is evident, not only that the state cannot 
flourish, but even that it cannot subsist. Accordingly 
they are strongly bound upon us by the authority of 
Scripture. Let every soul be sulyect to the higher 
powers; whoever resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wherefore ye must needs 
be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience-^ 
sake. • Such passages as these, there is little danger 
of our misunderstanding at present, as if they enjoined 

^ slavish submission to ailtJiority in things unkwiuL 

» 

* ]^om. xiii. Ir— 6* 
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This is by no means the extreme to which the spirit 
of the times points, or to which the nature of our 
civil constitution leads. The fiill opportunity that is 
given for the voice of the people being at all times 
heard, the freedom of discussion on all political 
matters that is allowed both in discourse and writing, 
is a sufficient guard against all approaches to unwar- 
rantable stretches of power in the ruler, and to 
unlimited submission in the subject. 

But while we duly value this high advantage of 
the liberty of the press and the freedom of political 
discussion, and when we behold it perpetually acting 
as a censorial check on all who are in power, let us 
beware, lest, abusing our liberty, we suffer it to 
degenerate into licentiousness. The multitude, we 
well know, are always prone to find fault with those 
who are set over them, and to arraign their conduct; 
and too oflen this spirit appears when public dangers 
ought to silence the voice of discontent, and to unite 
every heart and hand in the common cause. — The 
management of a great empire, especially in difficult 
times, is the conduct of an imwieldy and intricate 
machine, in directing the movements of which, where 
is the hand so steady as never to err ? Instead of the 
violent censiu'es which the giddy and presumptuous 
are so ready to pour forth, moderation in discussing 
matters of which they are very incompetent judges, 
would be much more wise and becoming. The art 
of government and legislation is undoubtedly the 
most nice and difficult of all the arts in which the 
huinan mind can be engaged ; and where the greatest 
preparation of knowledge, experience, and ability, 
are absolutely requisite to qualify men for the task. 
But in times when legislation is considered as a trade 
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which every man is qualified to take up : when the 
manufitcturer quits his loom, and the artisaii lajs 
down his tools, in order to contrive plans for reforming 
the state, and to constitute societies for carrying his 
plans into execution ; what can be expected to 
follow irom such a spirit, if it were to become pre* 
valent, but the most direful confusion ?—— Were 
the rashness of some, whose intentions are innocent, 
the only evil to be dreaded, the danger would be leai. 
But it is always to be apprehended that the operations 
of such persons are directed by men who have deeper 
designs in view; who seek to embroil the state in 
order to bring forward themselves ; whose aim itisim 
rise into eminence, though it were on the ruins of 
public tranquillity and order. Let such men, if any 
such iiiere be, consider well what the consequeaoas 
may be, of fomenting the spirit of presumptuous 
innovation. It is a dangerous weapon which they 
attempt to wield. By the agitation which they raise 
among a blind multitude, they are giving impulse to 
the motions of a violent engine, which often discharges 
its explosions on the heads of those who first touched 
its q>rings. 

Upon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful 
that our grounds of discontent, whether founded ob 
real or imaginary grievances, are so &w ; and that^ 
for so great a number of public blessings, we have 
reason to bless the God of Heaven. We live in a 
land of pure religion, of liberty and laws, and imder 
a just and mild government. However die oj^oMns 
of men may differ about this or that political meanura 
adopted by government, it may widi confidence be 
that we have mudi resuKxn to respect tbwe 
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rulers, under whose administration the empire, though 
engaged in a hazardous and expenuve war, has all 
along continued to hold a high rank among the na- 
tions of Europe, and has attained to that flourishing 
state of commerce, opulence, and safety, in which we 
behold it at this day : insomuch that perhaps the great- 
est dangers we have to apprehend, arise from the jea- 
lousy with which rival nations behold our superiority 
at sea, and our wealth and strength at home. — Let 
our prayers ascend frequently to Heaven for the con- 
tinuance of those blessings ; for the peace of our Jeru» 
sakm ; Jbr peace within her xvalls^ and prosperity with" 
m her palaces ; and let the admonition of Scripture 
never be forgotten ; My son^Jear thou God; honour 
the king ; and meddle not mth them that are given to 
change. • 

• Prov. xxiv. 21. 1 Peter, ii. 17. 



SERMON LXXVIIL 
On a Contented Mind. 



2 KiNGSy iv. 13. 

Say now unto Iter, ** Behold thou liast been carefidjbr 
" u>s with all this care ; what is to he done for theef 
** Wouldst thou he spoken for to tlie King, or to the 
" Captain of the Host V^ And she answered, ** / 
" dwell among mine own people.'^ 

A PIOUS and respectable woman of Shunem had 
•^^ exercised great hospitality to the prophet 
Elisha. In order to accommodate him in his various 
joumejdngs, she had caused a chamber to be built 
for him, adjacent to her house, where he might be 
furnished with all that, according to the simplicity 
of those times, was wanted for his entertainment In 
the text, the Prophet, by his servant Gehazi, acknow- 
ledges the obligations he lay under to this good 
woman for her care and attention ; and being at that 
time in favour with the king of Israel, desires to 
know, whether, in return for her kindness, he should 
apply to the king, or the captain of the host, in her 
behalf, and procure advancement to her in rank and 
fortune. Her answer bespeaks all the modesty of 
one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot. Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, 
or any haughty contempt of the prophet's offers, she 
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mildly replies, " / dwell among mine own people.** 
" I dwell in the condition to which I was born ; in 
«* my native land ; among my original connections, 
" and persons of my own rank ; and living there in 
" peace, I have no desires of aspiring to a higher 
" rank/* 

The temper of this worthy Shunamite, who could 
so properly set bounds to her desires, and enjoy her 
present condition with contentment, is what I now 
propose to your imitation. It stands in opposition to 
that restless and discontented spirit which so often 
sets men at variance with their condition in the 
world, makes them look with contempt on tliat state 
of life and sphere of action which Providence has 
allotted them; and encouraging every real or sup- 
posed discouragement to prey upon their minds, 
makes them pine for some change of fortune. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that this moder- 
ation of spirit which I am now recommending, is 
not inconsistent with our having a sense of what is 
uneasy or distressing in our lot, and endeavouring, 
by fair means, to render our condition more agree- 
able. Entire apathy, or passive indifference to all 
the circumstances of oiu: external state, is required 
by no precept of religion. What a virtuous degree 
of contentment requires and supposes, is, that, with 
a mind free from repining anxiety, we make the best 
of our condition, whatever it is : enjoying such good 
things as God is pleased to bestow upon us, witli a 
thankful and cheerful heart ; without envy at those 
who appear more prosperous than us ; without any 
attempt to alter our condition by unfair means ; and 
without any murmuring against th§ Providence of 
Heaven. «* In that state in which it pleased God 
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*' to place me at my birth, I am ready to remain, as 
'< long as it shall be his pleasure to c<Mitinue me there. 
** He has placed me among my equals. Such com« 
^ forts as he saw meet for me to possess, he has 
^* bestowed. These I shall study to improve ; and 
** by his kind providence favouring my industry and 
^^ application, I may hope tiiey will be increased. In 
** the mean time, I rest satisfied ; and complain not 
«• / dweU among mine own people.*^ 

But if this acquiescence in our condition is to btt. 
considered as belonging to that contentm^t which 
religion requires, what becomes, it will be said; 
of that laudable ambition, which has prompted many 
boldly to aspire with honour and success far beyoikl 
their original state of life ? — I readily admit, that 
on some among the sons of men, such high talents 
are bestowed, as mark them out by the hand of God 
for superior elevation; by rising to which^ many, 
both in ancient and modem times, have had the 
opportunity of distinguishing themselves a» benefac- 
tors to their country and to mankind. But these are 
only a few scattered stars that shine in a wide hemi* 
sphere; such rare examples afford no model fiw 
general conduct. — It is not to persons <rf this 
description that I now speak. I address myself to 
the multitude ; to the great body of men in all the 
various walks of ordinary life. Them I warn of the 
danger of being misled by vanity and self-conceif^ to 
think themselves deserving of a much higher station 
than they possess. I warn tiiem, not to nourish 
aspiring desires for objects beyond their power of 
attaining, or capacity of enjoying ; and thereby to 
render themselves unhappy in their present condition, 
and dissatisfied with all that belongs to it. -— By this 
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restleBS discontented temper, I shall proceed to show 
that they incur much guilt, and involve themselves in 
great fdly and misery. 

First, discontent carries in its nature much guilt 
tad sin. With this consideration I begin, because I 
am afraid that dsscontentm^it is ccmimonly treated, 
in a religious view, more slightly than it deserves* 
A contented temper, we are apt to say, is a great 
happiness to those who have it ; and a discontented 
one, we call an unlucky turn of mind ; as if we were 
speaking of a good or bad constitution of body, of 
something that depended not at all on ourselves, but 
was merely the gift of nature. — — Ought this to be 
the sentiment, either of a reasonable man, or a 
Christian ? of* one who knows himself to be endowed 
with powers for governing his own ^irit, or who 
believes in God, and in a world to come ? What, I 
beseech you, do all the risings of discontent within 
you import, but so much concealed rebellion against 
the government of that Supreme Being, who hath 
appointed your place in the world? When you 
repine at your state, as below what you deserved, do 
you not inwardly tax Him with injustice and par* 
tialKy, for conferring his favours on others more 
unworthy of them, and leaving you neglected and 
humbled ? By treating with contempt the blessings 
he allows to your state, do you not, in effect, tell him 
that his blessings are not worthy of being enjoyed, 
and merit no thanks, because he does not give you 
more ? The outward expressions of such senti- 
ments, you may suppress. You may aSect to appear 
t^^^cas by shows of reverence and homage j but 
audi appearances deceive not God. Every habiluaUy 
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discontented person is, and must be, ill-aflfected 
towards Him : nay, though he would wish to conceal 
it from himself, he is a secret blasphemer of the 
Almighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along with it, 
as its inseparable concomitants, several other sinful 
passions. It implies pride, or an unreasonable esti- 
mation of our own merit, in comparison with others. 
It implies covetousness, or an inordinate desire for the 
advantages of external fortune, as the only read goods. 
It implies, and always engenders, envy, or ill-nature, 
and hatred, towards all whom we see rising above us 
in the world. Dare we treat that as a slight infirmity, 
or a constitutional weakness merely, which imports 
some of the worst dispositions and passions of the 

human heart ? The discontented man is ' never 

found without a great share of malignity. His spleen 
irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to 
discharge his venom on all with whom he stands 
connected. He can act his part well in no relation 
of life. In public affairs, and in private business, he 
is always given to fretfulness and complaint While 
the man of contented mind, easy and happy in him- 
self, is disposed for living well with others, and spreads 
around him that cheerfulness which he possesses ; the 
restless discontented person is a troubler of the 
world : neither a good friend, nor a good neighbour, 
nor a good subject or citizen. 

In the second place, as this disposition infers 
much sin, so it argues great folly, and involves men 
in many miseries. If there be any first principle of 
wisdom it is undoubtedly this : the distresses that are 
xemoveable, endeavour to remove : those which 
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cannot be removed, bear with as little disquiet as you 
can ; in every situation of life there are comforts ; 
find them out, and enjoy them. But this maxim, in 
all its parts, is disregarded by the man of discontent 
He is employed in aggravating his own evils ; while 
he neglects all his own comforts. — What is it to 
you, though others are supposed to be happier? 
Very possibly they are not so ; for wide is the differ- 
ence between being what the world calls prosperous, 
and being happy. You see no more than the 
imposing outside of glittering fortune ; while, under 
that gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a 
bitter sorrow. — But supposing others to be in truth 
as happy as they seem to be, is there any reason, ex- 
cept mere viciousness of disposition, why their happi- " 
ness should be a cause of your discontent and misery? 
Cannot you be at your ease in the shade, because 
others are basking in the sun ? What is this but the 
unhappy art of extracting frotn objects that ought 
to be indifferent to you, materials for your own 
torment ? 

.** Such reasonings as these," says one, " may be 
<< specious and plausible ; but what avail reasonings 
" to set me at ease, who every day feel myself hurt 
** and sore from the scorn of those above me ; who 
^' am condemned to behold them shining in all the 
«* pomp and splendour of life ; while I, through the 
" injustice of the world, am left in obscurity to 

" toil for a scanty subsistence?*' Accuse not the 

world, my brother. Imagine not, that it is entirely 
the. injustice of the world which produces your 
unhappiness. The disease lies vdthin yourself. It 
originate's from your pride and self-conceit, joined 
vdth the false opinions you have allowed yourself to 

VOL. III. T 
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entertain of the distinctions of fortune. Those dis- 
tinctions must take place in every established society* 
There must be inequality of ranks ; and of course a 
diversity of outward appearance among men. But it 
is in the outward appearance that the diversity lies, 
far m(»*e than in what is intrinsic to happiness and 

well-being. You dwell among your awn people. In 

that rank where Providence had placed you^ you are 
living among your friends and equals ; and pursuing 
that train of life to which you have been bred. But 
you are eager and restless^ till from this quiet obscur- 
ity you can rise to some higher elevation, to which 
you fancy yourself entitled.— » Are you aware of the 
dangers and troubles that would await you there? 
Supposing you to be in some degree successfiils yet^ 
with your new rank of life, would not new burdens 
begin to oppress you, and new and unknown cares to 
vex you ? How many rivals would you have to eiip 
counter? How many slanderers to decry you? 
How many enemies to combine in opposing you? 
What mortification would you endure on every disap* 
pointment you met with ? And on every small step 
of advancement, what envy would still remain in 
looking up to those who continued above you? 
Till at last, tired with the vexations of cpmpe- 
tition, you should be forced to regret the day 
when discontent drove you away from dwelling 

among your own people. Awake, then, in tiipe^ 

from the dreams of ambition and vanity. Instead of 
aspiring beyond your proper level, bring down youir 
mind to your state; lest by aiming too high, y(m 
spend your life in a train of fruitless pursuits, and 
bring ypuriself at last to a state of entire insignificance 
and contempt* 
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Let it be farther considered, in order to show the 
f<^ly of a discontented temper, that the more it is 
indulged, it disqualifies you the more from being 
freed frorb the grounds of your discontent First, 
you have reason to apprehend, that it will turn the 
displeasure of God against you, and make him your 
enemy. For, what have you to expect from that 
Providence towards which you are so sullen and 
unthankful ; from that God, whose perfections you 
injure by your repining and accusing thoughts? 
How much is it in his power to render you ten times 
more unhappy than you are at present, by taking 
away those remaining comforts, which, by your 
contempt of them, you show yourself unworthy to 
enjoy? ~ Next, by your spleen and discontent, you 
are certain of bringing yourself into variance with 
the world as well as witli God. Such a temper is 
likely to create enemies ; it can procure you no 
friends. Proud, jealous, and dissatisfied wiUi those 
aroimd you, you will, in return, be avoided, disliked, 
and looked upon by them with an evil eye ; the 
discouragements from the world, of which you com* 
plain, will daily increase ; while the humble, the 
cheerfid, and contented, will, on every occasion, get 
before you, and attract the good- will of all who can 
assist them. 

Such bemg the mischiefs, such the gmlt and the 
folly of indulging a discontented spirit, I shall now 
suggest some considerations which may assist us in 
checking it, and in reconciling our minds to the state 
in which it has pleased Providence to place us. Let 
us, for this purpose, attend to three great objects ; 
to God, to ourselves, and to the world around us. 

T 2 
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First, let us speak of God, of his perfecticms, 
and government of the world, from which ,to every 
person of reflection who believes in God at all, there 
cannot biit arise some cure to the discontents and 
grie& of the heart. For, had it been left to our- 
selves what to devise or wish, in order to secure 
peace to us in every state, what could we have 
invented so effectual as the assurance of being^ under 
the government of an Almighty Ruler, whose conduct 
to his creatures can have no other object but their 

good and welfare? Above all, and independent 

of all. He can have no temptation to injustice or 
partiality. Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell with 
the Supreme Being. He is a rival to none, he is an 
enemy to none, except to such as, by rebellion agaiiMt 
his laws, seek enmity with him. He is equally above 
envying the greatest, or despising the meanest of Iob 
subjects. — His dispensations, it is true, are often 
dark and unaccountable to us; but we know the 
reason of this to be, that we see only a part of them, 
and are not yet able to comprehend the whole. This 
we well know, that we ourselves are oft:en the very 
worst judges of what is good or ill for us in this life 
We grasp at the present, without due regard to con- 
sequences: and whether these consequences are te 
carry the advantages we had promised ourselves, or 
be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot 
foresee. Experience has taught us a thousand times, 
that God judges better for us than we judge for our- 
selves. Often have we seen that what we considered 
at the time as sore disappointment, has proved in the 
issue to be a merciftd providence j and that, if what 
we once eagerly wished for had been obtained, it 
would have been so far from making us happy. 
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that it would have produced oiur ruin. — The reflection 
of Sdomon, Who kmmeth what is goodjbr man in 
this life^ all the days of his vain life which he spendeth 
as a shadow?^ should often occur to every one who 
is given to discontent. Placed as we are, in the 
midst of so much ignorance with respect to the 
means of happiness, and at the same time under the 
government of a wise and gracious Being, who alone 
is able to efiect our happiness, acquiescence in his 
disposal of our lot, is the only disposition that 
becomes us as rational creatures. To fret and repine 
at every disappointment of oiur wishes, is to discover 
the temper of froward children, not of men, far less 
of Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievances, 
have ever these promises to comfort them ; that if 
they cast their, care upon God he will care for them ; 
that out of evil he bringeth forth good; nay, that at 
last he shall make all things work together for good to 
them who lave him. 

In the second place, in order to correct discontent, 
let us attend to ourselves and our own state. Let us 
consider two things there; how little we deserve and 
how much we enjoy. As to deserving in the sight 
of God, the great disposer of our lot, we know that 
we have no claim. We are all sinners ; who are so 
&r from having a title to challenge favours as our 
due, that we must acknowledge it to be of God's 
mercies that we are not consumed. As to deserving 
from the world, we are apt indeed sometimes to 
make high and unreasonable pretensions; yet, surely, 
veiy conceited we must be, if we be not disposed to 

*  * - • 

• Eccles. Vi. 12. 
T 3 
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admit, that there are many of at least equal merit 
with us, whose conditioii in the wcnrld is no better^ 
perhaps much worse than ours; who yet make no 
complaints, whose discontents are not heard* Hov 
much splendid genius is buried in forgotten n^lect 
and obscurity ? How much real worth and merit is 
driven forth to suffer all the hardships of a stom^ 
Kfe, while we dwell among owr orwn peopled   
Look into your state, my brethren, and, before yoQ 
give vent to peevishness, make a fair and just estimals 
of all the blessings you enjoy in comparison with othenfe 
You would willingly, I know, exchange your ooii* 
dition, in part, with many. You would gladly havt 
the wealth of this man ; you would have the hi^ 
reputation and honour of another ; the healthy 
perhaps, and firm vigoiu* of a third. But, I aali# 
Who is there with whom you would wisb to malm 
a total exchange ; to forego altogether your present 
self; and to be just what he is, in mind and in bodyr^ 
as well as in outward estate ? If this be an exchange^ 
which few, I a{>prehend, are willing to make^ does 
not this argue^ that each man, on the whole^ is 
sufficiently pleased with himself; that there are^ in 
every situation, certain comforts, and certain groimdi 
of 8el£<x>mplacency and satisfaction, which ought 
in reason to be employed as remedies against dis* 
content ? 

Ik the last place, consider the state of the worid 
around you.— You are not happy. You dweU^ yoMk 
admit, among ifour (ywn people. But there, say you^ 
<' How many vexations do I occasionally experience ? 
" Sometimes distressed for want of health ; some- 
« times disappointed in my plans, and straitened in 

17 
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with us, whose conditi(Mi in the wcnrld is no better^ 
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complaint^ whose discontents are not heard. How 
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driven forth to suffer all the hardships of a stomqr 
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<< times disappointed in thy plans, and straitened in 

17 
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** my cir^iumstances ; at other times afflicted with 
** domestic troubles : so that I am far from being a^ 
•' I would wish to be/'*— Pray, my brother, ^ho i» 
there that lives iik every rei>^ect just as he would 
wish to live? first, find out such a p^Tsati; look 
through all conditions and ranks, and try if* you can 
discover one who will tell you that he has no com- 
p]Bint or uneasiness whatever, before you allow your^ 
self to repine at yotfr present situation. Do yotr 
premme to indulge discontent, merely because yoa 
are included in the common lot; because you are 
not exempted from bearing your share of the com- 
mon burden ? What is himian life to all, but a mixture 
of some scattered joys and pleasures, with various 
earei^ and troubles ? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one 
thing, which if you could attain it, you insist, would 
put an end to all your complaints, and give you full 
eontentment.— Vain man I will no experience teadi 
you wisdom ? Have not you had the same (pinion 
before this of some other direct of your desire ; and 
dii you not find that you was deceived in the enjoy- 
ment ? Wifl you not then at last be persuaded that 
all which cometh, like all that is past, is vcmity ? -— 
Vanity, believe it, is the indelible character imprinted 
on all human things. As far as happiness is to be 
found on earth, you must look for it, not in the 
world or the things of the world, but within your- 
selves, in your temper and your heart Let the 
world change into one form or another as it will, it 
will be a vain world to the end ; and you, to the end, 
will be discontented. It cannot give you what you 
seek. The sea saithj it is not in me ; and the earth 
saithf it is not in me. Silver and gold are to no purpose 

T 4 
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"weighed for the price of it. The decree of the 
Almighty hath past, and cannot be reversed, that 
man should find his true contentment, under every 
condition, only in a good conscience and a weli- 
regulated mind, in a holy life, and the hope of 
heaven. — You call yourself a Christiam Does not 
that name import that you consider yourself as a 
pilgrim and a passenger on earth; related in your 
expectations and hopes to a better world ? Are you 
not ashamed to betray, by your discontent, a spirit 
so inconsistent with such hopes and expectations, and 
at the time when you profess to be looking towards 
the end of your journey, to show so much imeasiness 
about all the little circumstances of accommodation 

by the way ? Live by faith, my brethren, and you 

will live above this world and its discouragements. 
DweU with God, and with thmgs divme and immortal^ 
and you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will ftid 
notliing so great in worldly events, as either to data 
or deject you. Resting upon a principle superior to 
the world, you will possess your spirits in peaces and 
will learn diat great lesson of heavenly philosophy^ 
in whatever state you are^ therewith to be content. 



SERMON LXXIX. 
On drawing near to God. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper.] 



Psalm Ixxiii. 28. 

// is good for me to draw near to God. — 

TN this psalm, the pious author describes himself as 
'*' suffering a great conflict within his mind« His 
observation of the course of Providence, did not 
present to him such an order of things as was to havQ 
been expected from the justice and goodness of 
Heaven. The wicked appeared flourishing and 
triumphant, while the worthy were destitute and 
oppressed, and much disorder and darkness seemed 
to prevail in the course of human afiairs. Hence 
his mind fluctuated for a while amidst doubts and 
fears. His trust in the Divine administration was 
even so far shaken as to create a suspicion that in 
vain he had cleansed his hearty and washed his hands in 
irmocency: till at last he went into the sanctuary qf 
God J and was there taught to view the state of human 
things in a juster and truer light. He then saw the 
vanity of that earthly prosperity which bad men 
appear to enjoy ; and the happy issue of all things at 
the last to the pious and good. He saw the Divine 
presence ever surrounding them, and though with 
invisible guidance, yet with unerring hand, bringing 
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them in the end to glory. His mind returned to 
tranquillity; and, struck with compunction for his 
past errors, he rose into those high and memorable 
expressions of devotion, which we find in the verses 
preceding the Text. Thou shalt guide me with thy 
counsel^ and afterward receive me to glory. Whom 
halve I in heaven but thee ? and there is none on earth 
that I desire besides thee. My Jlesh and my heart 
faileth ; but God is the strength qf my hearty and my 
portion for ever. His fixed principle and resolution, 
upon the whole, he declares in tht words of the Text, 
It is good for me to draw near to God ; words which 
will immediately occur to you as particularly suited 
to the solemn service in which we are to be engaged 
thia day* In discoorsingfrom them, I shall endeavour 
to show whatis implied in dramng near to God; mtA 
what reason we have to agree with the Psalimst m 
judging this to be good for us. 

To dramnearto Godf is an es^ession of awiiil md 
mysterious import;, m exj^iaining whichf we limH 
much reason to be sober and modest; and ta guard 
with care against every enthusiastic excess ^ remen^ 
bering always that, rise aa high as we can, an inamea^* 
sureable and infinite distance must ever remaiiE 
between us and the Supreme Being. There are two 
senaes in which we may be said to draw neoTj in suck 
a degree as mortality admits^ to God : either by the 
general course ai a pious and virtuous life ; or in 
solema, acts of immecGate devotion. 

L Bt the {Mractiee of holiness and virtue through^ 
out the general tenor of lif^ we may be said to 
dram near to God; for it is socb an approach as we 
can make to the leaemblaace of his moral perfectionftr 
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After the image of God man was created* That 
image was defaced by our sin and apostacy* By a 
return to God and our duty, that image, through the 
intervention of our Saviour, is renewed upon the 
soul ; man is said to be regenerated or bom agaiq^ 
and is in some degree restored to that connection 
with God which blessed his primeval state. He 
who lives in the exercise of good affections, and in 
the regular discharge of the offices of virtue and 
piety, maintains, as far as his infirmity allows, con- 
formity with the nature of that perfect Being, whose 
benevcdence, whose purity and rectitude are conspi- 
cuous, both in his works and his ways. — r Worldly 
and corrupt men, on the contrary, estrange them- 
selves from all that is Divine. They degrade their 
nature by unworthy pursuitsi and are perpetually 
aUUdi^ in the scale of being* By sensuality they 
descend to the rank ctf* the brute creation ; by malig- 
nity, envy, and other bad passions, they connect 
th^selves with devils and infernal spirits. Hence 
they are said in Scripture to be aJienatedfrom the Iffi 
qf God: to be withmU God in the world. Though 
in one sense God is ever near them, as he amrroundi 
and encompasses them on all bandit ; yet, in a spin* 
tual sense^ they are farther removed firom lum than 
any distance of space can separate bodies fimn one 
another.  Whereas a virtuous man, whose plea» 
sure it is to do good, and his study to preserve him* 
self upright and pure, is in the course of constant 
approach towards celestial nature. He tf the lovev 
o£ order, the follower of that righteousness of which 
God is the author and infi|iurer» He aceof da with the 
great laws of the universe, and seconds the designs 
of its Almighty Governor. He is, if we may so speak. 
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in unison with God. Hence piety and virtue are 
described in Scripture as friendship with God, as 
introducing us into his family, and rendering us 
members of his household. Strong expressions are 
used on this subject by the sacred writers ; a good 
man is said to dwell in God, and God in him.* j[fa 
martUwe me, says oiu* Lord, he will keep my words; 
and my Father will looe him ; and we will come, and 
make our abode with him.f 

These high and magnificent views of religioiif 
as an approach to God, may easily satisfy us how 
much it must be good for us to draw near to God, is 
this sense of the expression. It is visibly the honoiff 
and dignity of man to resemble his Creator; and 
surely his chief happiness will be ever foimd to Be 
where his highest dignity and honour are found* 
With God is the fountain qf life. With him reside 
complete beatitude and perfection ; and from him 
are derived all the portions of happiness and comfort, 
which are any where to be found among the creatures 
he has made. In exact proportion, therefore^ as they 
i^proach to, or deviate from him, must the happiness 
or misery of all rational creatures be. As light and 
heat flow from the sun as their centre, so bliss and joy 
flow from the Deity ; and as with our distance fh>m 
that glorious luminary darkness and cold increase; 
so^ according as by alienation of nature we are 
removed from God, ruin and misery advance in the 
same degree upon the soul. 

Now consider, my brethren, that there is one or 
other course which you must pursue. If it be not 

• 1 John, iii. 24.-^iv. IS. f John, xiv. 23. 
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your study to draw near to God by a religious and 
virtuous life, be assured that you are departing from 
him ; for there is no middle course between sin and 
righteousness ; and let every thinking being seriously 
reflect what is included in this state of being far from 
God, and cut ofl* from every kindly influence that 
descends from heaven. With shadows of pleasure, 
persons in this unhappy situation may be surrounded 
and amused; but shadows only, and not realities, 
they must be, as long as men have no connection witli 
Him who is the origin of all good. Can the stream 
continue to flow when it is cut ofi* from the fountain ? 
Can the branch flourish when torn away from the 
stock which gave it nourishment? No more can 
dependent spirits be happy, when parted ih>m aU 
union with the Father of Spirits and the Fountain of 
Happiness. 

A good man, who is always, endeavouring to draw 
near to God, lives under the smiles of the Almighty. 
He knows that he is under the protection of that 
God towards whom he aspires. He can look up to 
him with pleasing hope; and trust that he shall 
receive illumination and aid in his progress to perfec* 
tion. His virtues may as yet be imperfect, and at- 
tended with many failings ; but his approach towards 
God is begun. The steps by which he draws near to 
him may be slow ; but that progress is conunenced, 
which in a future state shall be more successfully 
carried on, and which shall continue to advance 
through aU eternity. They go on, says the Psalmist, 
Jrom strength to strength; every one qfthem appearetk 
before God in Zion. * Hence, by a very beautiful and 

* Psalm Ixxxiv. 7* 
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imtructiye metaphor, the path qf the just is described 
in Scrqiture to he as the shining lights that shinetk 
mare and more unto the petfect day.* It is the dawn 
of a glori(Mi8 morning, which increases by d^rees to 
meridian splendour ; and as the morning dawn, thou^ 
dim and feeble, is nevertheless a ray of the same liglit 
which forms the brightness of noon-day, we are hssr^ 
by taught to conceive, that the piety and virtue of 
good men now, is a degree of celestial nature already 
imparted to their souls, and differs from its perfec* 
tion in a higher world, only as the twilight is inferior 
to noon. Tlie path of the wicked man is directly die 
reverse of all this. Degraded by his vices, he is con- 
stantly declming more and more in a downward course. 
His path, instead of being as the shining light, is the 
dusk of evening begun : that darkness of the inftr* 
nal regions to which his nature is tendings in^ 
creases upon him gradually, till the shadows of 
night close upon his head at last, with endless and 
impenetrable gloom.-— Thus fully is verified what the 
Psalmist had asserted in the verse preceding the 
text, Lo ! they that are far from thee shaU perish; 
while his own fixed sentiment he immediately de« 
dares — but it is good Jar me to drcm near to 
God. I proceed, 

II. To consider the other sense in which we may 
be sidd to draw near to God ; that is, in acts of im« 
mediate devotion. 

Tliere are two ways by which these contribute to 
bring us near to God. The first is, by their strength- 
ening in the soul that power of vital godliness and 

 Plr©v, IT. IS. 
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virtue, in which consiste our chief resemblance to 
God ; for it is never to be forgotten that all our devo* 
tional exercises are subservient to this great end. 
Herein consists their whole virtue and efficacy, that 
^ey purify and improve the soul, raise it above low 
passions, and thereby promote the elevation of the 
human nature towards the Divine* When they are 
considered merely as external services, which we are 
obliged to perform, but to which we address ourselves 
with cold and backward hearts ; or when the glow 
of aflfection which they excite is merely momentary 
and soon forgotten, they cannot be held to have any 
influence in bringing us near to God. It is only 
when they are the service of the heart, when they are 
the genuine voice of the soul to God, when they 
serve to kindle those sacred aspirations which con* 
tinue to breathe throughout the rest of life, that they 
assist us in rising towards heaven, and alliance with 
God. 

When our acts of devotion are of this nature, they 
&rm the other sense in which the words of the text 
are to be understood. We therein drcpto near to God^ 
as we enter into the most immediate intercourse with 
him, which the nature of our state admits. In one 
sense, we cannot be said to be nearer to God at any 
one time than another ; as at aU times his presence 
equally surrounds us } in the fields, as in the temple ) 
in the midst of the world, as much as in the retirement 
d£ the closet. But when with serious and devout 
affections we address ourselves to God, in prayer, and 
praise, and solemn worship, we then bring home that 
Divine presence to our feelings, and formally place 
ourselves in it We may then be truly said to draw 
near to God: approaching to him through a great 
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Mediator and Intercessor ; sending up those prayers 
to which we are encouraged to believe that the 
Aknighty is lending a gracious ear ; resigning our- 
selves to his conduct, and offering up our souls to 
him ; exercising, in short, all those acts of faiths love, 
and trust, which become dependent creatures, towards 
their Sovereign and Father. 

This intellectual correspondence of the heart with 
our Maker and Redeemer, is termed, in the language 
of divines, communion with God. And, if there be 
truth in religion at all ; if a Supreme Being exist, 
who is in any degree accessible to his creatures, and 
who is gracious to the good, it must be admitted to 
have a foundation in reason and truth. There must 
be just ground to think, that the worship of pure 
and holy hearts is acceptable to him ; and the gospel 
gives us full reason to believe that the energy of his 
spuit is concerned in stirring up within them the 
sentiments of devotion. 

At the same time it is incumbent on me to war9 
you, that the satisfaction which on such occasions we 
feel, must not be grounded merely on a belief which 
we allow ourselves to entertain, of some commu- 
nication which we had received directly from GoiL 
In the warm and transporting moments of devotion 
there is always a hazard of our mistaking the exalted 
efforts of our own imagination, for supematuiid 
impressions from Heaven. It is much safer to judge 
of the acceptance of our services, by an inference 
which we can warrantably draw from the state of our 
hearts and life, compared to God's written word. 
To the, law and the testimony we must always have 
recourse in judging of our state ; and then only the 
testmofiy fff GodCs spirit witnesseth with our spirits 
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that we are the chUdren of God, when we can 
discern in ourselves those declared^yS^/i/^ qfthe Spirit^ 
which are fore, jot/, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.^ 

Carrying along with us this caution, it will be 
found that, on many accounts, it will be good for us 
to draw near to God in exercises of solemn devotion. 

First, it is evidently good for us, to discharge those 
duties of worship, and to give proof of those pious 
affections, which are unquestionably due from us to 
our Heavenly Father. If we be wanting in these, 
we are clearly deficient in one essential part of 
religion. Morality without piety, constitutes a very 
imperfect character. It is neither stable in its 
foundation, nor universal in its influence ; and gives 
us no ground to look for the rewards of those whose 
prayers, together xvith their ahns, come up in memorial 
before God. 

But, besides the obligations from duty which we 
are laid under to such religious exercises, it can 
clearly be shown that they are in themselves good for 
us, on account of the improvement, the satisfaction, 
and comfort, they enable us to enjoy, in a devout 
elevation of the heart towards God and celestial 
objects. 

When we reflect on the languor that attends the 
ordinary circulation of the little occupations of life ; 
on the insipidity of many of its amusements ; and 
the depression of spirits that follows after them ; we 
cannot but be sensible that occasional intercourse 
with God and Divine things, must furnish a comfort- 
able relief to the mind. It is not, indeed, an inter- 

• Galat. V. 22. 
VOL. III. u 
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course for which we are at all times equal ; but 
neither was the human mind formed to grovel at all 
times among low cares and objects. It has a demand 
for something higher and greater than what the 
common round of the* world affords. Hence the 
extravagant and eccentric pursuits into which we 
sometimes deviate. We attempt some higher bliss than 
what we find here. But the attempt which is made 
by folly, can only, be successfully executed by a wise 
and good man, in the elevation of his soul towardb 
God. Some indeed are sunk so low in worldly 
gratifications, that nothing has any relish with them, 
but what either breathes the air of giddy dissipation, 
or tastes of the impure stream of sensual pleasure. 
But this vitiated taste, contracted by long corrupt 
habits^ is unnatural in itself, and by proper discipline 
can be corrected and reformed. Let the mind be 
restored to its sound and natural state, and its relish 
for what is more great and noble will return. 

Besides the imperfection and emptiness of the 
ordinary pleasures of the world, many pains and 
distresses are always mingled with them. No more 
effectual relief from them can be found than that, 
which may be enjoyed in drawing near to God. 
Passions corrode the mind. Cares and anxieties 
fester in it We are fretted by the ingratitude of 
friends ; soured by the calumnies of enemies; harassed 
with the competition of rivals. The very bustle and 
agitation of the world wear out and oppress the mind 
that longs for tranquillity. In religious retirement^, 
and in those exercises of devotion that bring us near 
to God, we attain a pleasing region of calm and 
repose. There, worldly passions are silent ; worldly 
cares are hushed and forgotten. The mind retires 

18 
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as within itself; and remains alone with God. It is 
only as far off that the noise and disturbance of 
the world is heard, like the sound of a distant 
tumult. 

By the perplexity of our worldly concemsy we may 
have been involved in trouble. By the death of our 
dearest friends, we may have been overwhelmed with 
sorrow. By the situation of public affiurs, we may be 
alarmed with dangers that threaten our country. In 
all such situations is there any consolation equal to that 
which the devout man enjoys in drawing near to God ? 
He looks up to a Father and a Friend, in whom he 
can place his trust in every time of need. He hears 
a voice issuing from the Divine sanctuary, which says. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble^ and I will deliver 
tliee. Fear not ^ for I am with thee; be not dismayed^ 
for I am thy God. Comforted by such words, his 
mind regains tranquillity. Resting on the hope that 
the God whom he serves will never forsake him, he 
can dismiss from his thoughts the fears, the troubles, 
and wickedness of men; and compose his spirit 
to dwell among celestial things. Looking up to that 
blessed world where he expects to find his repose, he 
beholds no objects but what he can contemplate with 
delight, as great, peaceful, and serene. There, he 
beholds none of the agitations and turmoils of men ; 
no tumults, nor fstctions, nor wars ; no friends, who 
die and leave us ; no ambitious men, who aspire to 
oppress ; nor violent men, who attempt to destroy ; 
nor fraudulent brethren, who, with a smiling coun^ 
tenance, cheat and deceive. In perfect contrast to 
the concision of the earth, he beholds all things 
above, proceeding in the same perfect order with 
the heavenly bodies, which move in their orbs with 

u 2 
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smooth and steady course. He sees the river of life 
flowing continually from before the throne of God ; 
and diffusing among the blessed inhabitants^/i/Me^ qf 
joyy and pleasures for evermore. 

From such devout contemplations and hopes arose 
that great delight which holy men of ancient times 
describe themselves to have felt in drawing near to 
God, and which they have expressed in language so 
vivid and glowing. Blessed^ O Lord^ is the man 
wlumi thou choosestf and causest to approach unto thee ; 
that lie may dwell in thy courts^ and be satisfied with 
the goodness qf thy house, and qf thy holy place. — • 
O God, thou art my God, early will I seek thee. Be- 
cause thy loving kindness is better than life, my Hps 
shall praise thee. I will lift up my hands in thy name. 
My soul shall be satisfied as with marrow andjatness; 
and my mouth shall praise thee with Joyful lips ; when I 
remember thee upon my bed, and meditate on thee in 
the night watches. Wliom have I in Hea^ven hut thee ? 
And there is none upon earth that I desire, besides thee.* 
When such language as this expresses the native sen- 
timents of our hearts, we join ourselves in some mea- 
sure to the angelical choir above, and anticipate the 
employments of the blessed. 

Some may perhaps imagine, that what has been 
said of the importance and the advantages ofdnm- 
ing near to God, approaches in some degree to mys- 
ticism and enthusiasm. I admit, that if rehgion 
were represented as consisting wholly of internal 
devout emotions, the representation of it would be 
imperfect and false. It is designed to be an active 

* P«am Ixiii. S— 6 -^ ixv. 4. — Ixxiii. 25. 
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principle, regulating the conduct of life, and exert- 
ing itself in good works. But very ignorant he must 
be of human nature, who perceives not, that in order 
to produce such effects, it is of high importance to 
engage the affections and the heart on the side erf* 
virtue. It is not- by reasonings addressed solely to 
the understanding, that men's characters are formed, 
or their general conduct actuated. If you wish to 
work any considerable effect on their life, you must 
bring over the affections and inclinations to your side. 
You must not only show them what is right and true, 
but itiake them feel what is desirable and good. If 
you attempt to make religion so very calm and 
rational, as to exclude from it all warmth of senti- 
ment, all affectionate and devotional feelings, you 
will leave it in possession of small influence on con- 
duct My son, give me thy heart, is the voice of 
God ; and the voice of reason is, that according as 
the heart is affected and disposed, such will be the 
general character and conduct. 

The application of the whole subject to the Holy 
Sacrament, which we are now to celebrate, is natural 
and obvious. No more solemn opportunity can be 
afforded us of drawing near to God, than what we 
there enjoy. All that is encouraging and comforting 
in Christian faith is set before us, in this most 
effectual proof of God's mercy to mankind, giving 
up his Son to the death as a sacrifice for our sins. 
In celebrating the memorial of this great events 
we are placed as under the immediate brightness of 
heavenly light, and under the warmest ray of Divine 
love. If there be any consolation in Christ, any fel- 
lowship of the Spirit, any pleasing hope of eternal life 
and joy, it ought on such an occasion to be drawn 
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sincere, they will be in hazard of falling into some 
wrong direction, unless they be properly guided by 
wisdom. Too many instances have appeared of per- 
sons who, setting out in life with fair and virtuous 
purposes, have beep 30 far bewildered by mistaken 
forms of goodness, as to be betrayed, first into errors, 
and then into vices and crimes. In order to act our 
parts with propriety and steadiness, there must be a 
due proportion of light in the understanding, as well 
as of warmth and goodness in the heart. The 
Psalmist was sensible of this when he declares in the 
text, his resolution, of not only Wfllking in a p^rfect^ 
or upright way, but of behaving himself wisely in that 
perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which is 
necessary to guide and support virtue, I purpose to 
treat in thi£i Discourse. I shall adventure, witii grea^ 
plainness an(l simplicity of language, to propose som§ 
practical rule3 and directions for that purpose y whicl^ 
may be of service Xo persons, who with good disn 
position^ and intentions, are beginning the career 
of life ; and which may, perhaps, deserve attention 
from persoQs in every period of age. -^ I b^ghi by 
observing 

I. That it is most necessary to lay down princi* 
pies qn which we are to form our general conduct. If 
we set out without principles of any kind, there can 
be no regular plan of life, nor any firmness in con^^ 
duct No person can know where they are to find 
us ; nor qn what behaviour of ours they are to de^- 
pend. If the principles which we pitch upon for 
determining our course be of a variable nature; 
such, for instance, as popular opinion, reputation, 
or worldly interest ; as these are often shifting and 
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changing, they can impart no steadiness or consistency 
to conduct Other principles there are, which smne 
affect to adopt, founded on a sense of honour, on the 
beauty and excellency of virtue, and the dignily c^ 
human nature. But however fair these may be in 
appearance, they will be found ineffectual in many 
trying situations ; unable to repress the violence of 
contending passions, or to support the heart under 
many discouragements and sorrows. 

The only sure principles we can lay down for regu- 
lating our conduct, must be founded on the Christian 
I'diigion, taken in its whole compass ; not confined to 
the exercises of devotion, nor to the mere morality 
of social behaviour ; but extending to the whole 
direction of our conduct towards God and towards 
man. The foundation is to be laid in faith in Christ 
as the Saviour of the world, through whose merits 
only we can look for final acceptance with God. We 
must evince the sincerity of our faith by good works; 
that is, by a faithful discharge of all the duties in- 
cumbent upon us in our several stations of life : con- 
tinually looking up to Divine grace for assistance in 
the part assigned us to act; and trusting to that 
recompence of our present labours, which is pro- 
mised to the virtuous in a future and better world. — - 
Supposing, that having laid the foundation in such 
principles, we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous 
part ; resolved that, whatever may befall us, tUl we 
die we will not remove owr integrity from us; that our 
hearts shall not reproach us.so long as we live.* I pro- 
ceed to advise, 

* Job, xxvii. 5, 6. 
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II. That we begin with reforming whatever has 
been wrong in our former behaviour. This counsel 
is the more important, because too many^ in their 
endeavours towards reformation, begin with, attempt- 
ing some of the highest virtues, or aspiring to the 
most sublime performances of devotion, while they 
suffdr their former accustomed evil habits to remain 
just as they were. This, I apprehend, is beginning 
at the wrong end. We must fb'st, as the Prophet has 
exhorted, put amay the evil qf our doings from before 
God's eyes; we must cease to do evil^ btfore we learn to 
do well.* All attempts at reformation of manners are 
vain, where this is not studied. Let us remember, 
that as long as the weeds and tares are allowed to 
remain in the ground, the soil is vitiated by their 
roots spreading deep and wide; and no good grain 

will have room to spring up. Every man who 

inspects his own character, may learn that there are 
certain failings to which, from constitution, cir- 
cumstances, or long habit, he is prone; termed in 
Scripture the sins that most easib/ beset us. To dis- 
cover these, must be his first care; and his first 
purpose, if he in truth wishes to become a good 
man, must be gradually to check and finally to 
extirpate them, of whatever nature they are; whether, 
perhaps, habits of intemperance, unlawful indul- 
gences of pleasure, indirect methods of acquirii^ 
gain, or propensions to malice, resentment, or envy. 
To overcome those evils when they have become 
inveterate, to pluck up those thorns by the roots, is 
perhaps the most diflScult part of reformation, and 
therefore what we are generally the most backward to 

* Isaiahi i. 16. 
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undertake. At the same time it is certain, that as 
long as, by this tender indulgence to favourite vices, 
men remain in a divided state between good reso- 
lutions arid evil habits, they are so far irom behaving 
wisefy in a peirfect way^ that they can scarcely be 
accounted to have entered on that perfect way ; 
irresolution will be spread over their conduct ; and 
incohertoce will mark their character. — - In order to 
iadlitate so necessary a step in the progress towards 
virtue, let me advise you, 

III. To shut up as much as possible, the avenues 
which lead to the return of former evil habits. Here 
is required that exercise of vigilance, self-distrust, 
and self-denial, which is so often recommended to us 
in Scripture. There is always some one side on which 
each of us is more vulnerable than on another. There 
are places, there are times, there are circumstances, 
which every man who knows any thing of himself at 
all, must know will prove the occasions of calling 
forth his latent frailties, and bringing him into some 
fatal snare. Then ought that caution of the Apostle 
to sound in his ears ; Let him that thinketh he strndeth^ 
^take heed lest he fall^ Let him not only "walk cir^ 
cumspectly^ but rather altogether fly the dangerous 
ground : aware of the viper which lurks under the 
grass, ready to sting. But presumption to flatter 
ourselves, and to think that we are able to withstand 
every danger, is a weakness inherent in man. It is 
on a moderate and humble estimation of our abilities 
that wisdom directs us to form our conduct. As in 
civil and political life^ he who believes himself equal 

*. I Corinth, x. 12. 
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to every task, and on all occasions comes forward with 
rash audacity, is likely to meet with many a humi- 
liation and repulse ; so in moral behaviour, he who, 
trusting to the strength of his virtuous resoluticms, 
exposes himself inconsiderately to every occasioQ rf 
temptation, is sure of being often betrayed into eviL 
All the various and dangerous avenues to vice^ 
with which, in great cities especially, modem life 
abounds, it cannot be expected that I am here to 
point out. Wealth, luxury, and idleness, are the 
great nourishers of every frailty ; the great fomenters 
of every bad inclination and passion. To the children 
of Idleness, the haunts of Dissipation open many a 
wide and inviting gate by night and by day. When 
within those irates they carelessly enter, surrounded 
with loose c^panio/s, how o^n do4 it h^pen, 
that from the halls of pleasure and houses of gaming, 
they come forth as from caverns of destruction, 
overwhelmed with losses and miseries, and pining 
with bitter remorse ? — Much does it concern every 
one who seeks to wcdk wisely in a perfect way^ to be 
particularly guarded in the choice of his associates and 
companions. How oflen among the gay and the 
giddy will he meet with those who smile and betray ! 
He only who walketh with wise men^ shall be wise ; 
while tJie companion of fools shall he destroyed.^ 
Observe the attention which, in the verses imme- 
diately following the text. King David declares hun- 
self to have given to this rule of conduct ; / will set 
no wicked thing before mine eyes ; I will not know a 
wicked person. Mine eyes shall be on thefuthfid (f 
the land. He that worketh deceits shall not dwell withiu 

* Prov. xiii« 20. 
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my house. He that tetteth lies shall not tarry in my pre-^ 
sence^ Such wastbe wisdomthatassistedhimto continue 
in a perfect way. — This wisdom requires farther, 

IV. That consistency and uniformity be preserved 
in character ; that not by pieces and comers only we 
study goodness, but that we carry one line of regular 
virtue through our whole conduct. Without this 
extensive regulation of behaviour, we can never hold 
on successfully in a perfect way. Almost all men, 
even the loose and profligate, lay claim to some one 
virtue or other, and value themselves on some good 
moral disposition, which they boast of possessing. It 
is in vain, therefore, that we rest our character on 
one or a few estimable qualities, which we imagine our- 
selves to possess in a high degree, while in other 
points of virtue we are relaxed and deficient. True 
virtue must form one complete and entire system. 
All its parts are connected; piefy with morality, 
tharity with justice, benevolence with temperance 
and fortitude. If any of these parts be wanting, the 
fabric becomes disjointed ; the adverse parts of cha- 
racter correspond not to each other, nor form into 
one whole. It is only when we have respect unto all 
GoiFs commandmentSf as the Psalmist speaks, that we 
have reason not to be ashamed. 

The apology for many of those breaches of con- 
sistency is always at hand, that the transgression is 
small, and can easily be repaired on a future occasion ; 
and small sins, we imagine, may be compensated by 
great and distinguished virtues. But no seduction is 
more dangerous, than tills distinction which men are 
so ready to make between great and small sins. 
Nothing is more difficult, than to draw the line of 
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tills distinction witii any warrantable precision. Where- 
ever inclination gives a strong bias to any indulgence^ 
we may be assured that we shall be always misled in 
measuring the quantity of guilt. No sin is to be 
accounted small, by which the dictate of conscience 
is counteracted, and its authority is weakened and 
impaired. It may soon draw consequences after it» 
which will aflfect our whole conduct. Supposing 
the matter of these transgressions to be ever so small 
in its own nature, yet the moral characters of men 
become stained and bloated by their frequent accu* 
mulations ; just as many small ulcers, wheii allowed 
to form and spread, will grow by degrees into a great 

disease. At the same time, when I thus advise you 

to study entire and consistent virtue, and to guard 
strictiy against small transgressions, let me warn you, 

V. Against unnecessary austerity, as forming any 
part of religious wisdom. This is the meaning of the 
precept of Solomon, Be not righteous overmuch; 
neither make thyself over-wise ; why shouldest thou 
destroy thyself? • Too strict and scrupulous, indeed, 
we cannot be in our adherence to what is matter of 
clear duty. Every dictate of conscience is to be held 
sacred, and to be obeyed without reserve. But 
wisdom requires that we study to have conscience 
properly enlightened with respect to what really 
belongs to duty, or infers sin. We must distinguish 
with care the everlasting commandments of God, 
from the superstitious fancies and dictates of men. 
We must never overload conscience with what is 
frivolous and unnecessary, nor exhaust on triflesy 

* Eccles. Tii. 16. 
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that zeal which ought to be reserved for the weightier 
matters of the law. In all ages, it has been the great 
characteristic of false pretenders to piety and religion, 
to arrogate to themselves uncommon sanctity, by 
affected strictness and severity of manners ; paying 
tithes^ like the Pharisees of old, of mint, anise, and 
cummin, while they overlook righteousness, judgment^ 
and mercy. That religion which is connected with 
true wisdom, leads to a very different spirit. It will 
teach us to be neither rigid in trifles, nor relaxed 
in essentials ; not to aim at impracticable heights, nor 
to fall below the standard of attainable duty ; never 
to make ostentation of our righteousness, nor to set 
ourselves up as patterns and standards to others, but 
to be gentle and unassuming; without harshness in 
our manners, or severity in our censures, when others 
depart in some particulars from our mode of thinking 
on religious subjects. 

At the same time, we are to remember that, in 
order to avoid austerity, it by no means follows that 
we should run into an unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others around us. This is a danger to 
which they are often exposed, whose tempers are 
mild, and whose manners are condescending. In 
that mixed and various intercourse, which the pre- 
sent state of society forces upon us, few things, 
indeed, are more difficult, than to ascertain the pre- 
cise degree of compliance with the world which virtue 
allows. To preserve a just medium between a formal 
austerity on the one hand, and that weak and tame 
facility on the other, which betrays men into many 
vices, is one of the most important and arduous 
exercises of religious wisdom. A manly steadiness 
of conduct, is the object which we are always to keep 
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in view ; 8tud)dng to unite gentleness of manners 
with firmness of principle, affable behaviour widi 
untainted integrity. 

VI. In order to walk wisely in a perfect way, it is 
of importance that we study propriety in our actions 
and general behaviour. There are few precise rules 
of conduct that can be applied alike to all men. In 
some of the fundamental virtues, indeed, no circum- 
stances can admit the least variation. There are no 
situations, for instance, in which truth, justice, and 
humanity, are not required equally from all. But, 
in a great number of the duties of life, the manner 
of discharging them must vary, according to the fif* 
ferent ages, characters, and fortunes of men. To 
suit our behaviour to each of these, to judge of the 
conduct which is most decent and becoming in our 
situation, is a material part of wisdom. Without this 
attention to propriety, virtue will lose much of its 
grace and efficacy ; nay, good dispositions may 
degenerate into mere weaknesses and follies. The 
behaviour, for instance, which would be engaging in 
youth, is unsuitable to advanced years. What is 
innocent gaiety in the one, becomes culpable levity 
in the other ; and to assume in youth that authority 
and dignity to which years only give any title, is 
impertinent affectation. In like manner, to the dif- 
ferent ranks of men in society, there belongs a dif- 
ferent strain of manners. Whatever is either above 
or below that line of life in which Providence has 
placed us, hurts every impartial observer, and suits 
not the propriety of virtue. What is proper dignity 
in one station, may, in another, be presumptuous 
arrogance; and while suitable dependence belongs 
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to those of inferior rank, it ought not to sink into a 
degrading servility. With a change in the situation 
of our fortunes, our duties obviously change. What 
.was commendable frugaUty in one condition, may 
become sordid parsimony as our estate rises ; and the 
generosity required of the affluent, turns into extra- 
vagance and injustice when our circumstances are 
impaired. — In all those attentions to propriety some 
regard will,, of course, be had to the opinions which 
the world forms of us. No man has a title to despise 
altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But this regard to the sentiments of 
others, must never go so far as to encroach on what 
a man's own conscience tells him, it is his duty either 
to do, or to forbear doing. In the scale by which 
we measure the propriety of our conduct, the opinion 
of the world must never be the preponderating 
weight — Let me recommend, 

VII. The observance of order and regularity in 
the whole of conduct • This may, at first appearance, 
seem an article of inferior importance, and hardly 
deserving to be ranked among moral duties. But I 
am persuaded that it is more nearly connected with 
virtue, than many persons imagine ; and that it main- 
tains an important place in that wisdom which directs 
a perfect way. If ever you mean to carry a con- 
sistent line of virtue throughout your conduct, you 
must allot to every transaction its place and its season. 
Hurry and tumult, disorder and confusion, are both 
the characteristics of vice and the parents of it Let 
yow time be regularly distributed, and all your afiaiis 

• Vide on this subject. Vol. i. Serm.XVI. . 
VOL. III. X 
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be arranged with propriety, in method and train. 
Thus, and thus only, can you be masters of your- 
selves ; your time and your life will be your own ; 
and what is serious and important, will not be justled 
out of its place, by that crowd of inferior cares, which 
are for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrate 
ing the plans which they had formed fbr the wiM 
and proper regulation of life. — Consider, too^ that 
if order be not studied, there can be no prudent 
economy in the management of your fortime and 
worldly affiurs ; and economy, be assured, is a gr^ 
guardian of all the private and domestic virtues. 
When order and economy are neglected, you are in 
hazard of being first involved in distresses, and then 
inveigled into crimes ; whereas, under the direction 
of regular conduct, both your worldly and your rdi- 
gious concerns will be more in the course of pro8per<^ 
ing, — I have now only to add, 

VIII. That we should give attention to all the 
auxiliary means which religion offers for assisting and 
guiding us to walk wisely in a perfect way* These 
open a large field to the care x)f every good man* 
We must always remember that virtue is not a plant 
which will spontaneously grow up and flourish in the 
human heart. The soil is far from being so fisivour* 
able to it ; many shoots of an adverse nature are ever 
springing up^ and much preparation and culture are 
r^equired for cherishing the good seed, and raising it 
to full maturity. — Among the means for this pui^ 
pose, let me first menti(Mi the serious reading of the 
Holy Scripture. That sacred book, as the standard 
of our belief and practice, claims, on every account; 
our frequ^t perusal. In the New Testament, the 

15 
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brightest display of our Lord's energetic example^ 
joined with his simplei affecting, and instructive dis- 
courses, illustrated by the writings of his inspired 
fbUowers : in the Old Testament, the variety of mat- 
ter, the ardent glow of devotion in some parts, and 
the mysterious sublimity of others ; all conspire to 
afiect the mind with serious and solemn emotions, 
FSassages impressed on the memory from those sacred 
volumes, have often, from their recurrence, had a 
happy effect. In our early years, most of us were 
accustomed to look with respect upon those venerable 
records; and woe be to them, who, looking back 
upon the days of their father's house, can trample 
with scorn on the memory of those whose pious cares 
were employed in forming them to good principles^ 
and teaching them to reverence the word of God! 
. Let me next recommend a serious regard to all 
the established means of religious instruction ; such 
as, attending regularly the preaching of the word^ 
partaking frequently of the Holy Sacrament, and 
preserving a sacred reverence for the Lord's day. 
Whenever all regard to the Lord's day becomes 
abolished; when on it we are allowed to mingle 
without any distinction in our common afl^s, and 
even in our ordinary diversions and amusements, we 
may accoimt this a certain symptom of declining 
virtue, and of approaching general immorality. We 
have beheld in a neighbouring kingdom, how fatally 
it proved the forerunner of an entire dissolution both 
of moral and civil order in society. Whatever disre- 
gard certain modem refiners of morality may attempt 
to throw on all the instituted means of public reli- 
gion, assuredly they must, in their lowest view, be 
considered as the outguarda and fences of virtuous 
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conduct ; and even in this view must deserve ' the 
esteem and respect of all good men, * We know and 
are often enough told, tliat the^nw of godliness may 
subsist without the power of it. But depend upon it, 
wherever the form qf godliness is entirely gone, the 
ruin of its power is not far off. Whoever has studied 
the human mind, may soon be satisfied or this truth. 
- Besides attention to the public means of religious 
improvement, much will depend on our own private 
exercises of devotion and serious thought. Prayer, 
in particular, operates to our high advantage, both 
by the immediate assistance which we may hope it 
will procure from Him who is the author and inspirer 
of virtue, and by its native influence in softening, 
purifying, and exalting the heart In vain would he 
attempt to behave himself wisely in a perfect way, 
who looks not frequently up to God for grace and 
aid ; and who would presumptuously attempt to sepa- 
rate moral virtue from devotion, its natural and 
original ally. Besides the exercises of religious wor- 
ship, both public and private, seasonable returns of 
retirement from the worid, of calm recollection and 
serious thought, are most important auxiliaries to 
virtue. He who is without intermission engaged in 
the bustle of society and worldly occupation, becomes 
incapable of exercising that discipline over himself, 
and giving that attention to his temper and character 
which virtue requires. Commune with your own hearts 
on your bedj and be still. Offer tlie sacrifices qf right- 
eousness^ and put your trust in the Lord. • 

By the observance of such rules and maxims as 

• Psalm IV. 4, 5. 
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have been now pointed out, it may be hoped, that 
through Divine grace, we may be enabled to behave 
ourselves wisely in a perfect way^ until, in the end, 
we receive the reward of such behaviour. The wis- 
dom here spoken of, as conjoined with virtue, is that 
wisdom from ahove^ which is appointed by God to 
enlighten aftd guide the course of integiity • It opens 
to us that path qftliejusty which is now as tlie shi?mig 
Ughty and which will shine more and more xmlil the 
perfect day. 
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On the Iaimortality of the Soul, and a Future 

State. 



2 Corinthians, v. 1 • 

For we know^ thai if our earthly house qfJhis tabet' 
nacle were dissolvedf we have a building of God, an 
house not made with hands^ eternal in the heavens. 

^T^HIS passage presents to us in one view the nature 
of our present earthly state, and the future 
object of the Christian's hope. The style is figurative ; 
but the %ures employed are both obvious and ex- 
pressive. The body is represented as a house inha- 
bited by the soul, or the thinking part of man» But 
it is an earthly house, a tabernacle erected only for 
passing accommodation, and to be dissolved; to which 
is to succeed the future dwelling of the just in a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens. Here then are three great objects 
presented to our consideration. First, the nature of 
our present condition. Secondly, that succeeding state 
which is the object of good men's hope. Thirdly, the 
certam foundation of their hope; we know, that if our 
earthly house be dissolved, we have a building of God. 

I. The text gives a full description of our present 
embodied state ; as an earthly house, an earthbf house 
of this tabernacle, and a tabernacle which is to be 
dissolved. 
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We dwell in an earthly house. Within this cottage 
of earth is lodged that spiritual, immortal substance, 
into which God breathed the breath of life. So we are 
elsewhere said in Scripture, to have onr foundation m 
the dust J and to dwell in houses of clay. During its 
continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be 
justly considered as confined and imprisoned. It is 
restrained from the full exertion of its powers by many 
obstructions. It can perceive and act only by very im- 
perfect organs. It looks abroad as through the windows 
of the senses ; and beholds truth as through a glass 
darkly. It is beset with a numerous train of tempt- 
ations to evil, which arise from bodily appetites. It is 
obliged to sympathise with the body in its wants ; and 
is depressed with infirmities not its own. .For it suf- 
iers from the frailty of those materials of which its 
earthly house is compacted. It languishes and droops 
along with the body ; is wounded by its pains ; and 
the slightest discomposure of bodily organs is suf> 
ficient to derange some of the highest operations 
of the soul. 

All these circumstances bear the marks of a iallen 
and degraded state of human nature. The mansion 
in which the soul is lodged corresponds so little with 
the powers and capacities of a rational immortid 
spirit, as gives us reason to think that the souls of 
good men were not designed to remain always thus 
confined. Such a state was calculated for answeiing 
the ends proposed by our condition of trial and pro- 
bation in this life, but was not intended to be lasting 
and final. Accordingly, the Apostle, in his descrip- 
tion, calls it the earthly house of this tabernacle f 
aUuduig to a wayfisuring or sojourning state, where 
tabernacles' or tents are occasionally erected for the 
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accommodation of passengers. The same metaphor 
is here made use of, which is employed in several 
other passages of Scripture, where we are said to be 
strangers and sojourners on earth before God^ as were 
ail our fathers. This earth may be compared to a 
wide field spread ^with tents, where troops of pilgrims 
appear in succession and pass away. They enter for 
a little into the tents prepared for them ; and remain 
there to undergo their appointed probation. When 
that is finished, their tents are taken down, and they 
retire to make way for others who come forward in their 
allotted . order. Thus one generation passeth awajf^ 
and another generation cometh; and the earthly home 
is to all no other than the house of their pilgrimage. • 
The earthly house of this tabernacle, the Ajpostle, 
proceeding in his description, tells us, va to be dis- 
solved. Close as the union between the soul and 
body now appears to be, it is no more than a tem- 
porary union. It subsists only during the continu- 
ance of a tabernacle of dust, which, by its nature, is 
tending towards ruin. The dust must soon return to 

the dust, and the spirit to God. who gave it. The 

dissolution of the earthly house of this tahemacle, is an 
event full of dismay to wicked men. Beyond that 
period they see nothing but a dark unknown, which, 
as far as they can discern, is peopled with objects 
full of terror ; even to the just, this dissolution, is a 
serious and awful event. Providence has wisely ap- 
pointed that, burdened as our present state is with 
various ills and frailties, we should, however, be 
naturally attached to it. Its final close is always 
attended with several melancholy ideas. — Thou who 
now flourishest most in health and strength, must 

* FUilm cxix. 54. 
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then have thy head laid low. From thy closing eyes 
the light of the sun shall disappear for ever. That 
light shall continue to shine, the seasons to return^ 
and the earth to flourish ; but to thee no more, sepa- 
rated from the dwellings of men, and cut off from all 
thou wert accustomed to love, as though thou hadst 
never been. — Such is the fate of man considered 
merely as mortal; as dwelling in an earthly house 
which is about to be dissolved. The consolatory cor- 
rective of those hmnbling ideas, the ray that is to dissi- 
pate this gloom, we behold in the subsequent part of 
the . text •, that when this earthly house is dissolved, 
there is prepared for the righteous a btdlding of God, 
an Jiouse not made with hands. But before proceeding 
to this part of the subject, let us pause for a little, and 
make some reflections on what has been already said* 

Let the distinction between the soul and the body, 
which is so clearly marked in the text, be deeply 
imprinted on our minds. Few things in religion or 
morals are entitled to make a stronger impression 
than this distinction ; and yet, with the bulk of men 
the impression it makes appears to be slight They 
seem to think and act as if they consisted of no more 
than mere flesh and blood, and had no other concerns 
than what respect their embodied state. If their 
'health be firm, if their senses be gratified, and their 
appetites indulged, all is well with them. Is not 
this to forget that the body is no more than an earthly 
house . or tabernacle of the soul ? The soul, that 
thinking part which they feel within them, and which 
•it is impossible for them to confound with their flesh 
or their bones, is certainly far nobler than the tene- 
ment of clay which it inhabits. The soul is the pria- 
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ciple of all life, and knowledge, and action. The 
body is no more than its instrument or organ ; and as 
much nobler as is the part which belongs to him who 
employs an instrument, than to the instrument which 
is employed, so much is the soul of greater dignity 
£han the body. The one is only a frail and perishable 
machine ; the other survives its ruin, and lives for ever. 
During the time that the union continues be* 
tween those two very different parts of our frame, I by 
no means say that it is incumbent upon us to disregard 
all that relates to the body. It is not possible, nm 
though it were possible, would it be requisite or fit, for 
a man to act as if he were pure immaterial spirit 
This is what the condition and laws of our nature per* 
mit not.— But must not the greatest sensualist admit, 
that if the soul be the chief part of man, it must have 
interests of its own, which require to be carefully at- 
tended to? Can he imagine that he truly consultseither 
his interest or his pleasure, if he employs the thinking 
part of his nature only to serve, and to administer to 
the bodily part ? Must not this infer, not merely a 
degradation of the superior part, but an entire perver- 
sion of that whole constitution of nature which our 
Maker hath given us? Be assured, my brethren, that 
the soul hath a health and a sickness, hath pleasures 
and pains of its own, quite distinct from those of the 
body, and which have a powerful influence on the 
happiness or misery of man. He who pay^ no atten- 
tion to these, and neglects all care of preserving the 
health and soundness of his soul, is not only preparing 
final misery for himself when he shall enter into a 
disembodied estate, but is laying, even for his pre- 
sent state, the foundation of many a bitter distress. 
By folly and guilt he is wnrnfUng his spirit. Its 
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wounds will often bleed when his body appears 
sound, and will give rise to inward patlgs, which no 
uimal comforts shall be able to assuage or heal. 

When we impress our minds with the sense of this 
important distinction between the body and the soul, 
let us not forget, that closely united as they now are 
in our frame, their union is soon to terminate. The 
earthly hoiise of this tabernacle is to be dissolved; but 
the soul which inhabits it remains. Let us therefore 
dwell in our earthly house with the sentiments of 
those who know they are about to dislodge. The 
endowments and improvements of the soul are the 
only possessions on which we can reckon as con- 
tinuing to be our own. On every possession which 
belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to view this 
inscription as ¥nitten by God ; " This is an earthly 
** house which is tottemg to its fall ; This is a taber- 

*« nacle which is about to be taken down.*' Let 

us with pleasure turn our thoughts towards those 
higher prospects that are set before us, when this 
change shaU have taken place in the human condi- 
tion ; which naturally brings us to the 

lid Head of Discourse, — the great object of the 
hope of good men in a succeeding state. The earthly 
house is contrasted by the Apostle with a building of 
God; an home not made ^with hands; and the taber* 
nacle which is to be dissohedy with a house eternal in 
the hecevens. 

The expressions here employed to signify what is 

, promised to the righteous, a building ofGod^ an house 

not made with hands, are expressions of a mysterious 

import They suggest to us things which we cannot 

now conceive, far less describe. Into that house 
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which is above, those habitations of eternity, no liv- 
ing man has entered, to explore tiiem, and to report 
to us tidings of what he there beheld. . A sacred veil 
conceals the mansions of glory. But, in general, 
these expressions of the text plainly import that the 
spirits of good men shall, upon death, be translated 
from an imperfect to a glorious state. Whether we 
explain the building of God, the house not made with 
hands, to signify the incorruptible bodies which the 
just shall animate at the resurrection, or the habit- 
ations of celestial glory into which they enter, they 
are terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
and felicity. This eartii on which we dwell, is no 
more than an exterior region of the great kingdom 
of God. It is but an entrance, through which, after 
suitable preparation, we pass into the palace of an 
Almighty Sovereign. Admitted there, we may hope to 
behold far greater objects than we now can behold; and 
to enjoy in perfection those pleasures which we here 
view from afar, and pursue in vain. Such degrees 
.of pleasure %are allowed us at present as our state 
admits. But a state of trial required that pains 
should be intermixed with our pleasures, and that 
infirmity and distress should often be felt The 
remains of our fall appear every where in our ccMidi- 
tion. The ruins of human nature present themselves 
on all hands. But wlien tfiat which is perfect is come, 
that which is in part shall be done anjoay. With the 
fall of the earthly house, all its rotten and corruptible 
materials shall disappear. // is sown in corruptiony 
says the Apostie, speaking of the happy change made 
upon good men at the resurrection, it is raised 
in incorruption ; it is s&vim in dishonour, it is raised 
in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in powei^; 
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it is soxcn a natural^ it i$ raised a spiritual body : — Jbr 
this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this mor- 
tal put on immortality. • — — Into that hov^e not made 
with hands y that building ofGod^ we have every reason 
to believe that there will be no room for such guests to 
intrude as care or sorrow. Nothing can be admitted 
to enter there, but what contributes to the felicity of 
those whom the Almighty hath allowed to dwell in 
his presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 

Besides the glory and perfection of this future 
state, the text suggests its permanency. This house 
not made mth Jiands^ is a house eternal in the heavens. 
The tabernacle which .we now inhabit, is every 
moment liable to fall : above is the fixed mansion, the 
seat of perpetual rest. Beyond doubt, the certain 
prospect of death renders every thing inconsider- 
able which we here possess. Every enjoyment is 
saddened when we think of its end approaching. 
We become sensible that we are always building on 
sand, never on a rock. Fluctuation and change 
characterise all that is around us ; and at tlie moment 
when our attachment to any persons or objects is 
become the strongest, they are beginning to sUde 
away from our hold. But in the mansions above, 
alteration and decay are unknown. Every thing 
there continues in a steady course. No schemes are 
there begun and left unfinished ; no pleasing connec- 
tions just formed, and then broken oiF. The treasures 
possessed there shall never be diminished ; the friends 
we enjoy there shall never die, and leave us to mourn. 
In those celestial regions, shines the sun that never 
^ts ; the calm reigns which is never disturbed ; the 

* 1 Corinth. XV. 42— 5S. 
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river of life flows with a stream, which is always 
unruffled in its course. 

Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we can now 
conceive them, which are set forth to good men in a 
future world. But how, it may be asked, shall we 
be satisfied that such prospects are not mere illusiolis 
with which our fancy flatters us ? Upon what found* 
ations rests this mighty ediflce of hope, which thd 
Apostle here rears up fot the consolation of CSirbp*^ 
tians, and of which he speaks so confidently as to say. 
We know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle 
were dissolved^ we have a building of Godf ^^To 
inquire into this was the 

Hid proposed Head of Discourse, to which we 
now proceed. And as the subject i^ in itself so im- 
portant, and so pleasing to all good men, I shall take 
a view of the different kinds of evidence, upon which 
our faith of a happy immortality is groimded. 

We must observe, in the first place, that the disso- 
lution of the earthly tabernacle at death, aflS>nls no 
ground for thinking that the soul at the same time 
perishes, or is extinguished. I begin with this 
observation, because the strongest prejudices against 
the soul's immortaUty, arise fi:om what is sometimes 
found to happen at that period. The soul and the 
body are at present united by the closest sympathy. 
When one suffers, the other is afiected. Both seem 
to grow up together to the maturity of their powers } 
and together both seem often to decay. Such a 
shock is apparently suffered by the soul at death, as 
at first view might lead us to suspect that it was shar- 
ing the same fate with the body. Notwithstanding 
this, there are clear proofs that the body and the soul^ 
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though at present closely connected by Divine appoint- 
ment with one another, are, however, substances of 
different and dissimilar natures. Matter, of which 
the body is composed, is a substance, altogether dead 
and passive, and cannot be put in motion without some 
external impulse. Whereas the soul hath within itself 
a principle of motion, activity, and Uf e. Between the 
laws of matter, and the action of thought, there is so 
little resemblance, or rather so much opposition, that 
mankind in general have agreed in holding the soul 
to be an immaterial substance ; that is, a substance the 
nature of which we cannot explain or define farther 
than that it is a substance quite distinct from matter. 
This being once admitted, it clearly follows, that since 
thought depends not on matter, from the dissolution 
of tiie material part we have no ground to infer tiie 
destruction of the thmkmg part of man. As long as 
by the ordination of the Creator these different sub- 
stances remain united, there is no wonder that the 
one should suffer from the disorder or indisposition.of 
the other. 

It is so far from following that the soul must cease 
to act on the dissolution of the body, that it seems 
rather to follow, that it will then act in a more perfeot 
manner. In its present habitation, it is plainly limited 
and confined in its operations. When it is let loose 
from that earthly house, it is brought forth into greater 
liberty. To illustrate this by an instance which may 
be conceived as analogous : let us suppose a person 
shut up in an apartment, where he saw light only 
through some small windows. If these windows were 
foul or dimmed, he would see less : if they were alt<K 
gether darkened, he could see none at all. But were 
he let out from this confinement into the open air, he 
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would be so far from being deprived of sight, that 
though at first overpowered by a sudden glare, he 
would soon see around him much more completely 
than before. The senses are as so many windows or 
apertures, through which the soul at present exercises 
its powers of perception. If the senses are disordered, 
the powers of the soul will be obstructed. But once 
separated from its earthly tenement, the soul will 
then exercise its powers without obstruction ; will act 
with greater liberty, and in a wider sphere^ I 

admit this argument only goes as far as to show, that 
although the body perish, there remains with the 
soul a capacity for separate existence. Whether 
that existence shall be actually continued to it 
after death, must depend on the will of Him who 
gave it life, and who certainly at his pleasure can 
take that life away. It is necessary, therefore, to 
inquire into what we have any reason to bdieve, 
may be the intention of our Creator concerning a 
future life. 

I ARGUE then, in the next place, that if the soul 
were to perish when the body dies, the state of man 
would be altogether unsuitable to the wisdom and 
perfection of the Author of his being. Man would 
be the only creature that would seem to have been 
made in vain. All the other works of God are con- 
trived to answer exactly the purposes for which they 
were made. They are either incapable of knowledge 
at all ; or, they know nothing higher than the state 
in which they are placed. Their powers are perfectly 
suited and adjusted to their condition. But it is not so 
with man. He has fevery appearance of being framed 
for something higher and greater than what he here 
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attains. He sees the narrow bounds within which he 
is here confined ; knows and laments all the imper- 
fections of his present state. His thirst for know- 
ledge, his desires of happiness, all stretch beyond his 
earthly station. He searches in vain for adequate 
objects to gratify him. His nature is perpetually 
tending and aspiring towards the enjoyment of some 
more complete felicityr than this world can afibrd. In 
the midst of all his searches and aspirations, he is sud-* 
denly cut off. He is but of yesterday, and to-morrow 
is gone. Often in the entrance, often in the bloom of 
life, when he had just begun to act his part, and to 
expand his powers, darkness is made to cover him* — « 
Can we believe, that when this period is come, aU is 
finally over with the best and the worthiest of man- 
kind ? Endowed with so noble an apparatus of rational 
powers, taught to form high views and enlarged 
desires, were they brought forth for no other purpose, 
than to breathe this gross and impure air for a short 
space, and then to be cut off from all existence ? All 
his other works, God hath made in weighty number^ 
and measure ; the hand of the Almighty artificer 
every where appears. But on man, his chief work 
here below, he would, upon this supposition, appear 
to have bestowed no attention; and after having 
erected a stately palace in this universre, framed with 
so much magnificence, and decorated with so much 
beauty, to have introdoced man, in the guise of a 
neglected wanderer, to become its inhabitant 

Let us farther consider the coniused and promis* 
cuous distribution of good and evil in this life. 
The enjoyments of the world, such as they are, are 
far from being always bestowed on the virtuous 
and the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest 

VOL. in. y 
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portion is often their lot. In the midst of infir- 
mities, diseases, and sorrows, they are left to drag 
their life, while ease and affluence are allowed to the 
ungodly. — I must ask, if such an arrangement of 
things, owing to the ordination, or at least, to the 
permission of Providence, be consonant to any ideas 
we can form of the wisdom and goodness of a Supreme 
Ruler, on the supposition of there being no fiiture 
state ? — But as soon as the immortality of the soul, 
and a state of future retribution are established, all 
difficulties vanish ; the mystery is unravelled } supreme 
wisdom, justice, and goodness, are discovered to be 
only concealed for a little while behind the curtain. 
If that curtain were never to be withdrawn, an4 
immortality never to appear, the ways of God would 
be utterly inexplicable to man. We would be obliged 
to conclude that either a God did not exist; or, 
though he existed, that he was not possessed of such 
perfections as we now ascribe to him, if when a 
worthy and pious man had spent his whole life in 
virtuous deeds, and perhaps had died a martyr to the 
cause of religion and truth; he should, after long 
and severe sufferings, perish finally, unrewarded and 
forgotten; no attention shown to him by the Al- 
mighty; no building of God erected for him; no house 
eternal prepared in the Heavens ! 

These reasonings are much strengtliened by the 
belief that has ever prevailed among all maiUdnd, 
of the soul's immortaUty. It is not an opinion that 
took its rise from the thin-spun speculations of some 
abstract philosophers. Never has any nation been 
discovered on the face of the earth so rude and bar- 
barous, that in midst of tlieir wildest superstitions 
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there was not cherished among them some' expect^ 
ations of a state after death, in which the virtuous 
were to enjoy happiness. So universal a consent in 
this belief afibrds just ground to ascribe it to some 
innate principle implanted by God in the human 
breast. Had it no foundation in truth, we must 
suppose that the Creator found it necessary, for the • 
purposes of his government, to carry on a principle 
of universal deception among his rational subjects* 
Many of the strongest passions of our nature are 
made to have a clear reference to a future existence 
of the soul. The love of fame, the ardent concern . 
which so often prevails about futurity, all allude to 
somewhat in which men suppose themselves to be 
personally concerned, aft^r death. The consciences" 
both of the good and the bad, bear witness to a world 
that is to come. Seldom do men leave this world 
without some fears or hopes respecting it; some 
secret anticipations and presages of what is hereafter 
to befal them. 

But though the reasonings which have been 
adduced to prove the immortality of the soul and a 
future state, are certainly of great weight, yet 
reasonings still they are, and no more, and in ewery 
human reasoning, suspicions may arise of some fallacy 
or error. In a point so momentous to us, as our 
existence after death, we never could, with absolute 
certainty, and full satisfaction, have rested on any 
evidence except what was confirmed by the decla- 
ration of <jrod himself. — For many and high blessings 
we are indebted to the Christian revelation; for 
none more than for its having brought If^ and immor^ 
tality to light. The revelations made by God to the 
world in early ages, gave the first openings to this 
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great article of faith and hope. In future periods 
die light dawned more and more ; but it waa not 
until the sun of righteousness arose by the appear- 
ance of Christ on earth, that the great discovery was 
completed. Then, indeed, were made known the 
cUy qf the living Godj the new Jerusalem above, the 
numshns prepared for the spirits qfjust men made 
petfict. Nor was a state of future felicity only pro- 
claimed by Christ and his apostles to good men, but 
was represented as purchased for them by the deatli 
of their Redeemer. / gvoe^ he was authorised to 
say, unto mjf sheep eternal li/i. In my Father^ s house 
are many mansions. I go to prepare a place fir you^ 
Accordingly, he lay down in the grave ; rose as the 
first fivits qf^them that slept; and ascending into 
Heaven, entered there within the veil, as the fire- 
nmner of his followers, to assure them of all being 
friendly and well disposed towards them in those 
upper regions. All therefore who live and die in the 
faith and obedience of Jesus, are entitled to say with 
the apostle, We knc^; not only we hope and we reason, 
but we knffw that \f our earthly house qf this tabernacle 
were dissolved, we have a building qf God, an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 

The first and jnost natural improvement of all that 
has been said, is to produce in our hearts the most 
lasting gratitude, love, and reverence, towards that 
great Benefactor of mankind, who not only hath 
made known and pubUshed the blessings of a fiiture 
state to the righteous, but by his great undertaking 
for their redemption hath erected in their behalf the 

? John, X. 28. — xiv. 2, 
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Jiouse eternal in the heaoen$.^---^The next improve- 
ment we should make, is to conduct our own life and 
behaviour as becomes those who have an interest in 
this happiness and this hope. From such persons 
assuredly is to be expected a pure, correct, and 
dignified behaviour in every situation ; not a contempt 
of the employments, nor a renunciation of all the 
comforts of their present life. Opinions that produce 
such effects are connected only with the spirit of 
superstition and false religion. But to them it 
belongs, in the midst of the affidrs, enticements, and 
temptations of the world, to regulate their conduct 
as becomes the heirs of a Divine inheritance ; never 
debasing themselves among what is mean, nor defiling 
themselves with what is corrupt in the present state ; 
but serving God with that fidelity, and behaving to 
men with that steady magnanimity of virtue, that 
generous beneficence and humanity, which suits 
immortal beings, who are aspiring to rise in a future 
state to the perfection of their nature, in the presence 
of God. 
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SERMON LXXXII. 



On overcoming Evil with Good. 



Romans, xii. 21. 
Be not wercome qf evil; but overcome evil with good. 

TN this world we all know that we must reckon 
upon a mixture of goods and evils. Some of the 
evils are owing to the appointment of Providence in 
this state of trial ; many of them are the fruits of our 
own guilt and misconduct. The goods and the evUs of 
our state are so blended, as often to render the whole 
of human life a struggle between them. We have to 
contend both with the evils of fortune, and with the 
evils of our own depravity, and it is only he who can 
in some measure overcome both, that is to be esteemed 
the wise, the virtuous, and the happy man. At the 
same time, amidst the evils of different kinds which 
assault us, there is a principle of good derived from 
Heaven, by which we may hope to acquire strength, 
and through Divine assistance be enabled to over- 
come the evils of our state. This is the subject of 
the exhortation in the text. Be not overcome qf evil; 
but overcome evil with good. Taken in its most 
extensive sense, as respecting the different kinds of 
evil, which we have to overcome, the exhortation 
may be understood to comprise the three following 
particulars. In the first place, Be not overcome by 
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the injuries you meet with in the world, so as to 
pursue revenge. Secondly, Be not overcome by the 
disasters of the world, so as to sink into despair. 
Thirdly, Be not overcome by the evil examples of 
the world, so* as to follow them into sin. But in all 
those cases, wercome evil with good. Overcome 
injuries, by forgiveness. Overcome disasters, by 
fortitude. Overcome evil examples, by firmness of 
principle. 

^ I. Be not overcome by the injuries you meet with 
in the world, so as to pursue revenge. It appears 
from the context, that this was the primary object 
which the Apostle had in his view in this exhortation. 
He refers to the injuries which the primitive Chris- 
tians were constantly suffering from their persecutors. 
Instead of being so much overcome by these as to be 
intent on revenge, his exhortation in the verses 
preceding the Text is. Dearly beloved^ avenge not 
yourseheSy but rather give place unto wrath ; for it is 
written^ Vengeance is mine, I will repay , saith the 
Lord. Therefore J if thine enemy hunger , foed lum ; 
if he thirst, give him drink ; for in so doing thou shalt 
heap coals qffore on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, hut overcome evil with good. But it is not in 
times only of persecution and general distress, that 
this exhortation is needful. We must in every 
state of society reckon upon meeting with unreason- 
able men, and encountering their bad usage. This 
is one of the evUs inseparable from our present state. 
No station is so high, no worth so distinguished, no 
innocence so inoffensive, as to seciure us entirely 
against it. Sometimes the violence of enemies^ 
sometimes the ingratitude of friends, will ruffle our 

T 4. 
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spirits. Where we think that we have merited praise, 
we will be in hazard of meeting reproach. Envy 
will rise unprovoked; and calumny, from its secret 
place, will dart its envenomed shafts against the 
most deserving. Such is the consequence of the 
present depravity of our nature, and of tlie disordered 

state in which human affairs lie. The fondness 

of self-love is always apt to amuse us with too 
flattering prospects of what life is to produce for u% 
beyond what it produces for others. Hence our 
impatience and irritation upon every injury we sufl^} 
as if some new and unheard-of thing had befallen usj 
and as if we alone were privil^ed to pass through . 
the world, untouched by any wrong. Whereas, if 
we were disciplined to think of the world, and of the 
tempers of those around us, as a wise man ought to 
think, the edge of this impatience would be taken o£ 
When we engage in any undertaking, we ought to 
say to ourselves, that in the course of it we will have 
to do, more or less, with selfish, crafty, unprincipled 
men. These men will naturally act as their evil 
nature prompts them. They are the thorns and 
brambles that we must expect to encumber and to 
gall us in many of the paths of life. We must not 
hope to reap grapes qf thorns^ nor Jigs qf thistles. 
Wild dogs will naturally bark ; and beasts of prey 
naturally seek to devour. 

Now, when thus situated, how are we to act for 
overcoming the evils we have already endured, or 
are in hazard of still farther enduring from others? 
To provide for safety and defence, is unquestionably 
allowable and wise. But are we also to lay plans 
for future revenge? — Were this the course to be 
followed, what would the consequence be, but to 
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render the life of man a state of constant hostilitjy 
where provocations and resentments, injuries and 
retaliations, would succeed one another without end ; 
till the world became like a den of wild beasts, 
perpetually attacking and devouring one another? 
No, says tiie Apostle^ overcame evil with good. Dis- 
arm and overcome your enemies, by forgiveness and 
generosity. This is the principle of goody which you 
are to oppose to their eoiL Teach them thereby, if 
not to love, at least to honour and respect you. 
While you take proper precautions for present safety, 
provide for the future, not by studied plans of revenge, 
but by fortitude of mind, by prudent behaviour, and 
superior virtue. Herein you show no unmanly tame- 
ness or cowardice. Religion means not to suppress 
the proper feelings of honour, nor the sense which 
every man ought to have of dignity of character, and 
the rights which belong to him. These may be sup- 
ported to the full, without a mean thirst for revenge, 
and a fierce desire of returning evil for evil. 

By the magnanimity of forgiveness, you gain an 
important victory in overcoming, not perhaps your 
enemy, but your own wrathful and violent passions. 
Whereas he, who in such conjunctures knows no 
other method of proceeding, but that of gratifying 
resentment, is, in truth, the person who is overcome. 
For he has put it in the power of his enemy to over- 
throw his repose, and to gall and embitter his mind. 
By forgiving and despising injuries, you asstume a 
superiority over your adversaiy, which he will be 
ob^ed to feel. Whereas, if you allow his provoca- 
tions to blow you up into fierce revenge, you have 
given him th6 advantage. You confess yourself hurt 
and sore* His evil has overcome your good* He 
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has fixed a dart within you, which in vain you endea- 
vour to pull out ; and by the attempts you make, you 
only exasperate and inflame the sore. Seldom is 
there any punishment which revenge can inflict, more 
severe than is suffered by him who inflicts it. The 
bitterness of spirit, the boiUngs of ficirce passions, 
joined with all the black ideas which the cruel plans 
of revenge excite, produce more acute sensations of 
torment, than any that are occasioned by bodily 
pain.  When bad men have behaved iquriously 
toward us, let us leave them to themselves, and thqr 
will be sufficiently punished by their own vices. 
Their wickedness is no reason why we diould ren- 
der ourselves unhappy, or affi>rd them the gratifica- 
tion of having it in their power to deprive uis of 
peace. — - 1 shall only add farther on this head, that a 
passion for revenge has been always held to be the 
characteristic of a little and mean mind. Never was 
any man distinguished as a hero, or recorded in the 
annals of history as a great man, to whom this quality 
of generous forgiveness of evil did not conspicuously 
belong. We know how eminently it shone in th€ 
character of Him whom we justly venerate as the 
model of all perfection ; whose dying breath was 
employed in apologizing and praying for those who 
were shedding his blood. 

II. B£ not overcome by the misfortunes of life^ so 
as to sink into despair. This is another view of that 
evil which we are called upon to overcame ly good; 
and is the sense in which evili& most generally under- 
stood, and is most dreaded by men. Althou^ by 
inoffensive and blameless behaviour we should esca^e^ 

ia a giwt d^giM!, fi^m the injuries ol' bdd meoi yet, 
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to escape altogether from the stroke of misfortune 
and distress, is what none of us can expect. In one 
way or other, in our person, or fortune, or families 
and friends, it is the doom of all, more or less, to 
sufier. From what causes this appointment of Pro- 
vidence arises, and to what purposes it is rendered 
subservient, it belongs not to our subject at present 
to inquire ; the fact is too certain and obvious. — — 
The principle of good which we must oppose to those 
evils of our lot, and by means of which we may hope 
to overcome them, is inward fortitude grounded on 
religion and trust in God; forming that state of 
mind, which, resting on itself, and the witness of a 
good conscience, rises superior to the trials of the 
world. 

When the sky begins to lour around thee ; when 
thy gay prospects begin to disappear, thy friends to 
fiul, or thy fortune to decline ; or when, as years 
advance, the chief comforts on which thy heart was 
set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy happiness 
to depend, are unexpectedly cut off j say not then 
within thyself, " The evil time has now overtaken 
'< me i the gates of hope are all shut : the days are 
*« come wherein I shall have no pleasure ; enjoyment 
^< is fled ; nothing remains for me now, but to close 
•* my days in melancholy, to despair, and to die." — 
This is to be wercome of evil indeed. He who thus 
allows himself to sink under the misfortunes of life, 
dishonours the character of a man, still more that 
of a Christian. He shows that whatever plausible 
appearances he may at former times have made 
before the world, at bottom he not only wanted 
strength and iumness of mind, but was deficient also 
in religiofis fidth and principle. For it is impossible 
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that he who allows himself' to be so entirely overcome 
by the evils of the world, can entertain just notions 
of God, and of his government of the world. He 
hath cast aside all reliance on Providence, and set 
at nought the promises of the GospeL He may sup- 
press all outward expressions of impious discontent { 
he may even afiect the language of resignation j but 
his heart in secret will murmiu- and repine against the 
Lord. 

These, therefore, are the occasions when it parti- 
cularly behoves us to call to mind all those principles 
which should assist us so to possess our minds in 
patience, as to overcome evil with good. ' Recall 
my brethren, all the former experience you have had of 
the goodness of the Almighty, and the ground which 
this affords for trust and hope in him now. Recal 
to remembrance all the promises he has made to good 
men ; as the words of Him who changes not ; who is 
not a man that he should lie^ nor the son of man that 
he should repent. Recdlect the general tenour of 
that Providence, whose course it has ever been, since 
the creation of the world, so to chequer the life of 
men with unforeseen vicissitudes, as often to make 
unexpected goods succeed evils } nay, to make them 
spring from evils. Recollect, that whatever fortune 
may rob you of, it cannot take away what is most 
valuable, the peace of a good conscience, the pleas- 
ing sense of having acted honourably and done your 
duty, and the cheering prospect of a happy aniclu- 
sion to all the trials of life in a better world. Con- 
sider that, as long as virtue remains, there are always, 
even in the most un&vourable situations, some com- 
forts still left open, did we not overlook them. For 
it is seldom or never that all good things forsake a 
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man at once, and all evils overtake him together. If 
he is bereaved of some friends whom he tenderly 
lovedy there are others yet remaining to whom he may 
look for comfort If» by infirmity, or old age, he be 
excluded from the enjoyments of active fife, the gra^ 
ttfications which leisure and repose afibrd, are still left 
to him. If his fortune be shattered, and pover^ 
threaten to beset him^ yet, even in very straitened 
ckcumstences, many of the simple and best pleasures 
of nature, and many of the satis&ctions of social life, 
can still be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of a good^ manr 
can still be a kingdom to itself^ and though confined 
in a prison^ or stretched on a sick bed, peace&l and 
pleasing thoughts wifi' occasionally arise to him, and 
&ir prospects of futurity will present themselves to hi» 
view. 

Assisted by such considerations as these, let us en-* 
liven faith, strengdien patience, and animate hope, 
tiU we be enabled to overcome evil with good : always 
loc^ng forward to better da3rs ; nourighiHg* trust in 
the gracious government of the universe } and listen* 
ing to him who hath said of old, and who still says tO' 
all his servants. Fear not, Jbr I am with thee;- be not 
qfraidy Jbr I am thf God. Call upon me in the day of 
trouble^ and I wHl answer theef wait on the Lord^ be 
of good courage; and he shaU strengthen your hearts^ 
all ye that wait upon the liOrd.. 

III. Be not overcome by the evil exan^Sed of the 
world, so as to follow them into sin. This undoubt- 
edly is one of the most dangerous evils which good 
men are called to overcome ; and where it is most 
difficult to gain the victory. He wko^ in the fonner 
instances that have been mentioned, can overcome evil 
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With good; who can genarously forgive injuriest and 
magnanimously bear up und» misfortunes, wiH: be 
often in hazard of being overcome by evil» under this 
form. After having maintained his ground against 
many a rough blast, he may be in danger of beii^ 
betrayed by a flattering gale in the days of his ease 
and prosperity ; of being insensibly carried down the^ 
stream by that multitude of evil-doers who surround^ 
and deceive him. For the character of the world too 
certainly is, that it Ueth in wickedness. Fashions of 
vice may change with the times. In one age, one set 
of corrupt habits may prevail ; and in another, the 
passions of men may take a different turn. But, in 
every age, the multitude of men will be prone to in- 
dulge vicious desires. On the surface of behaviour, 
vice may be disguised under a plausible and polished 
appearance, while at bottom tiiere lies the poisoned 
root of evil. Heasure will ever captivate the young 
and unthinking. Riches and advancement ensnare 
the more sober and stayed. Attached to their dif- 
ferent pursuits, and connecting with them the ideas- 
of wisdom and importance, the multitude will ridicule 
those who go not along with them, as formal and pre* 
cise, as raw, uneducated, and ignorant of the world. 
Assailed by such reproaches, the timid become 
afraid; the modest are abashed; the complaisant 
and good-natured submit to their supposed ftiends. 
They begin to imagine that the general opinion 
of the world cannot but have some reason on its 
side J and, half seduced by persuasion, half com- 
pelled by ridicule, they surrender their former con- 
victions, and consent to Uve as they see others 
around them living. 

Such s^re the evils which we must study to over- 
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come by good, if we wish to be esteemed either 
honourable men, or faithful Christians. And how 
are we to overcome them ? This is the victory ^ says 
the apostle John, that avercometh the "worlds even our 
Jaitfu* It is the steadiness of firm and rooted prin- 
ciple, of belief in God and Christ, of belief in the 
everlasting importance of religion and virtue, which 
you are to oppose to the host of evil doers. Con- 
sider, I beseech you, that no fashions nor opinion9 
of men can effect that unalterable law of God, which 
rests on the eternal basis of rectitude and truth. 
Men, if they please, may call evil, good, — and good, 
evil ; but as they cannot change the nature of things^ 
their voice gives no sanction to any plan of conduct 
as right and wise.t So far are you from having any 
chance of holding either a wise or a safe course by 
going along with the multitude, that he who im- 
plicitly follows them may be justly presumed to be 
in the path of error and of danger. For in every 
age the multitude have inquired superficially, have 
judged rashly, and acted inconsiderately. Concur- 
rence with general practice, neither affords justifi- 
cation of conduct, nor promises impunity in what is 
evil. The nghteous Lord of all will never suffer his 
laws to be subjected to the capricious fancies of his 
creatures. Transgressors will neither be screened by 
their numbers, nor escape by being hidden in a 
crowd. 

In times, therefore, when corruption is prevalent^ 
when vice under any of its modes is fashionable, we 
are particularly called upon to show that we have 

* 1 John, V. 4. 

t See this subject fully discussed in Sermon LXIX. of this Vol. 
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within us a good^ which we can oppose to this evil; 
to show that we have fixed principles of our own, 
which we will surrender to no man, but upon which 
we will act, and will stand by them to the last. It 
ought to be no part of our character, that we seek U} 
distinguish ourselves by affected austerity, and a 
marked singulariiy in frivolous and insignificant mat- 
ters. Our distinction must rest upon a steady adhe- 
rence to rational religion and the uncontrovertible 
rules of virtue, when the multitude around us, 
whether the high or the low, are deviating into 
licentious and criminal conduct. Depend upon it 
you may, that even that multitude, though they may 
attempt to turn you into ridicule, honour you at the 
bottom of. their hearts. They will be compelled to 
acknowledge, or at least to fbel, whether they acknow- 
ledge it or not, that your unshaken firmness in what 
you esteem to be honourable and worthy must pro- 
ceed from some principle within, of a higher nature 
than that from which they act. At any rate, by thus ' 
maintaining in every situation the cause of religion 
and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with your 
good, you shall obtain honour from the great Judge 
of the earth, and your reward shall be great in 
heaven. 

Thus, in several important instances, I have shown 
how the exhortation in the text is to be complied 
with, and in what manner our good should overcome 
evil J overcoming injuries by generous forgiveness; 
overcoming misfortunes by patience and resignation ; 
overcoming the temptations of evil examples by 
steady adherence to conscience and duty. In many 
of these cases, the conflict we are called to maintain 
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may be arduous and difficult ; inclined, as we too oflen 
are, by the bent of our nature, to the evil side. But, 
if we wish and desire to do well, let us not be dis- 
couraged, nor despair of victory. Weak in our- 
selves, we have ground to be strong in the Lord^ and 
in the power of his might. For the principle of good, 
feeble though it may be at present in human nature, 
is never left unbefriended by God* It is a principle 
derived from heaven, and partakes of heavenly effi- 
cacy. If it once take root in the soul, it will be 
made to arise and grow from small beginnings into 
gradual maturity, under his protection and influence 
from whom its origin came. To them who have no 
might, it is written, he increaseth strength.^ The 
contest between sin and righteousness, which at pre- 
sent takes place in the world, is a struggle between 
God and Belial, between the powers of light and the 
kingdom of darkness ; and in this state of things we 
must easily discern to which side the final victory will 
belong. Let us endeavoiu: to do our duty, and God 
will be with us. Let us sincerely study to overcome 
evil with good, and we shall overcome it Our feeble 
powers shall be aided by Divine might, and our im- 
perfect services crowned with Divine rewards. They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength ; 
they shall mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall 
run and not be weary ; they shall walk and not faint. \: 

* Isaiahi xl.29. t Isaiah, xk SK 
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SERMON LXXXIII. 
On a Life of Dissipation and Pleasurk. 



Proverbs, xiv. 13. 

Even in laugJiter the heart is sorrow/id; and the end of 

that mirth is heaviness. 

TWAINS and sorrows occur so frequently in human 
life, that it is not surprising that the multitude of 
men should eagerly court scenes of pleasure and joy. 
It is natural to seek relief from our cares, by what- 
ever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the 
place of anxiety and trouble. But we have much 
reason to beware, lest a rash or unwary pursuit of plea- 
sure defeat its end, lest the attempt to carry pleasure 
too far, tend, in the issue, to sink us into misery. 
There is a tvay^ says the wise man in the verse preced- 
ing the Text, which seemeth right unto a man ; hut the 
end thereqfare the ways of death. There is a certain 
course of Ufe which a man may have chosen to adopt, 
as leading to gladness and enjoyment ; but which he 
shall find at last to be destructive of his happiness : 
for all is not real gladness, which has the appearance 
of being such. There is a laughter^ in the midst of 
which the heart is sorronfiil; and a mirth^ tJie end 
whereof is fteaviness. 

From serious admonitions of this kind given in 
Scripture, it would be very unjust to infer, that 
reUgion is an enemy to all mirth and gaiety. It cir- 
cumscribes our enjoyments, indeed, within the bounds 
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of temperance ; but, as &r as tlus sacred limit per- 
mits, it gives free scope to all the gratifications of 
life. It even heightens their relish to a virtuous 
man. It enlivens his cheerfulness, and allows him to 
enjoy with satisfaction all that prosperity aifords him^ 
The text is applicable only to that set of men to whom 
temperance is no restraint; who propose to them- 
selves the unlimited enjoyment of amusement and 
pleasure in all their forms, as the sole object and 
business of life. 

Such persons, too frequently to be met with in thef 
age wherein we live, have utterly mistaken the nature 
and condition of man. From the participation of 
pleasure, as I just now observed, he is far from being 
excluded. But let him remember that a mediocrity 
only of enjoyment is allowed him, for his portion on 
earth. He is placed in a world, where, whatever 
his rank or station be, a certain part is allotted him 
to act ; there are duties which are required of him ^ 
there are serious cares which must employ his mind, 
how to perform properly the various offices of life, 
and to fill up the place which belongs to him in 
society. — He who, laying aside all thoughts and 
cares of this kind, finding himself in the possession of 
easy or affluent fortune, and in the bloom of life, says 
within himself, " What have I to do but to seek out 
" every pleasure and amusement which the world 
" can afford me? Let others toU in the common 
" walks of life, who have to make their fortunes by 
" sober and dull application. But to me labour is 
" superfluous ; the world is open. Wherever amuse- 
** ment invites, or pleasure calls, there I go. By 
*< passing my days and nights in whatever can enter- 
" tain my fancy or gratify my senses^ life shall to nje 
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«< be rendered delightfal." — He, I say, who thinks 
thus, vainly endeavours to counteract the intention 
of nature, and the decree of Providence. He attempts 
to render his state on earth, what it was never design- 
ed to be. He might as well expect that the physical 
laws of nature should be altered on his account ; and 
that, instead of being confined to walk like ordinaiy 
men on the ground, he should obtain the privilege ct 
treading on the air, as expect to enjoy a state of 
perpetual pleasure, by devoting himself to pleasure 
wholly, and setting aside all the serious cares and 
duties of life. Troubles, he may be well assured, are 
prepared for him, and await him. Where he expect- 
ed satisfaction, he shall meet with disappointment ; 
and in him shall be verified the saying in the Text; 
that even in lauglUer the heart is somnnfid, and the 
end of that mirth is heaviness. -— But lest, to per- 
sons of this description, such general reasoning, fVom 
the established constitution of Providence, may not 
be satisfactory, I proceed to show them how clearly 
it is confirmed by' facts. For this purpose let us 
observe. 

In the first place, the obvious consequences of a 
life of pleasure and dissipation, to health, fortune, 
and character. To each of these, it is an enemy, 
precisely according to the degree to which it is 

carried. Character is soon affected by it. As 

the man of dissipation often makes his appearance in 
public, his course is marked, and his character is 
quickly decided, by general opinion according to the 
line which he is observed to pursue. By frivolity and 
levity, he dwindles into insignificance. By vicious 
excesses, or criminal pleasures, he inqurs disapproba- 
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tion or contempt The fair prolspects which his 
friends had once entertained of him die away, in pro^. 
portion as his idleness or extravagance grows 9 and 
the only hope which remains is, that some fortunate 
incident may occur to check his career, and reclaim 
him to a better mind. In the mean time, the respect- 
able and the grave smile at his fdlies, and avoid his 
company. In the midst of some fashionable assem- 
blies he may shine ; by some of his fellows he may 
be admired ; but in the world he is of no significance 
or consequence, any more than the little animals that 
sport around him. — Health, the most valuable of all 
temporal blessings, is known to be preserved by tem- 
perance and a regular life. But, by the men of dis- 
sipation, it is readily sacrificed at the shrine of plea- 
sure. To years of health and soundness, they are 
often so foolish as to prefer a few hours of sensual 
gratification. Supposing that no extravagant excesses, 
or vicious pleasures, cut short their health and life, 
yet what constitution can stand the irregular hours, 
the disorderly living, the careless indulgence into 
which the love of pleasure draws^ those who devote 
themselves to it? Hence the shattered and debili- 
tated body, and the premature old age. The native 
vigour and sprightliness of youth is melted down by 
effeminacy and sensuality. The spirits are weakened 
and enervated, if not sunk and lost for ever. — — 
The state of their fortune may, for a while, enable 
them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain the 
figure they wish to keep up in the world ; but let 
fortune be ever so affluent, in the possession of such 
persons, it is in the high road to decay. For to them, 
attention to business, or to the management of their 
affairs, becomes a burden, which they studiously shun. 

z S 
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Prudent economy is disdained, as a mean attentioTiy 
belonging only to vulgar and narrow minds. Their 
habits of licentiousness require unlimited indulgence. 
The demands of passion must be immediately sup- 
plied, whatever the consequences be* Hence, deliver- 
ing themselves up to those who can furnish supply for 
their expense, or who pretend to take charge of their 
nffairs, they become the prey of the crafty, who &tten 
oti their spoils ; till at last, in the midst of thought- 
less extravagance, and of general waste and profu- 
sion, they see nothing remaining to them but the 
ruins of a broken fortune. 

Such are some of the miseries attending habits of 
dissipation, and the intemperate love of pleasure. 
We see them daily exemplified in the wwld, through- 
out all the stages of this character, from the frivolous 
and the giddy, up to the rake and the profligate ; in 
some stages, only impairing health and fortune ; in 
others, entirely overthrowing them; in their begin- 
nings, casting a shade on the characters of men; 
in their completion^ ^ exposing them to disgrace and 
hiisery. - — ^Eveii abstracting from those ultimate 
consequences in which irregular pleasures terminate 
the gratification. Which, in the mean time, they 
bestow^ is dearly paid for. A temporary satisfaction, 
it is admitted, they aflTord. They raise the spints to 
a degree of elevation above their usual tone, but 
in that forced elevation they can never long remain ; 
knd in proportion to the elevation to which they 
were raised, is the de^ee of depression to which 
they stibiside. Experience has shown, that no seii*. 
sual pleasure, except what is regulated by tem- 
perance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is 
cartied beyond it, is no more than a momentary 
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explosion; a transient gush; a torrent that comes 
down impetuously, sparkling and foaming in its 
course, but that soon runs out, and leaves a muddy 
and polluted channel. Who knows not the languor 
and dejection that follow every excessive indulgence 
of pleasure, or a long continuation of amusement of 
any kind ? From whom do you hear such frequent 
complaints of low spirits, as from those who spend 
most of their time in the circles of dissipation and 
gaiety, or in the revelry of the world ? To what 
wretched and pernicious resources are they obliged 
to fly, in order to recruit their spirits, and restore 
some life to their deadened sensations ? What melan- 
choly spectacles do they at length exhibit of a worn- 
put frame, and an exhausted mind ? So well founded 
is the assertion m the Text, that there is a mirths the 
end of which is heaviness. 

Let us consider, in the second place, the ruin 
which a life of pleasure and dissipation brings upon 
the moral state and character of men, as well as on 
their external condition. This deserves the more 
attention, as the pursuit of pleasure sometimes sets 
out at the beginning with a fair and innocent appear- 
ance. It promises to bestow satisfactions unknown 
to a duller race of mortals ; and, at the same time, 
to allow virtue and honour to remain. With a 
great part of mankind, especially with those who are 
most likely to run the race of pleasure, such as are 
well-bom and have been regularly educated, some 
attachment to good principles at first is found. They 
cannot as yet bear the reproach of any thing that is 
dishonourable or base. Regard to their word# gene- 
Tooity of seotiment^ ^tt^chment to thek iriendsy a^id 
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compassion for the unhappy, prevail for a while in 

their Hearts. But, alas ! as the love of pleasure 

gains ground, with what insidious steps does it 
advance towards the abolition of all virtuous princi- 
ples? It has been ever found, that without the 
assistance of reflection, and of serious thought, virtue 
cannot long subsist in the human mind. But to 
reflection and serious thoughts, the men Of dissi- 
pation are strangers. Absorbed, as they are, in the 
whirlpool of fashionable life, and hurried along by ^ 
rapid succession of amusements, reflection is lost, and 
good impressions gradually decay. Nothing is regard- 
ed but present enjoyment, and plans of improving on 
that enjoyment, in future. As their taste, and their 
acquired habits, carry them into the society of licen- 
tious company, they must, follow the more trained 
votaries of pleasure who naturally take the lead. 
They become assimilated to the manners of their 
loose associates; and, without perceiving it them- 
selves, their whole character by degrees is changed. 
Former restraints are now laid aside ; and, in order 
to preserve the rank of equality with their companions 
in every expense, prodigality is the necessary conse- 
quence. Prodigality presently opens a way to the 
worst vices. They become both covetous and pro- 
fuse ; profuse in spending, but covetous to acquire. 
In order to carry on the splendour of life, and to 
indulge their inclinations to the full, they now sub- 
mit to what, at their first outset in life, they would 
have rejected as mean and base. Now is the credi- 
tor defrauded ; the tenant racked and oppressed ; the 
tradesman frustrated of the reward of liis honest 
industry ; and friends and relations, on whom any 
impression can be made, are plundered without 
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mercy.— In this manner all the bland and smiling 
appearances which mirth and gaiety once carried, are 
transformed into the blackest shapes of vice ; and 
from a character originally stamped only with giddi- 
ness and levity, shoots forth a character compounded 
of dishonesty, injustice, oppression, and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intem- 
perate pursuit of pleasure leads frequently into all 
the vices now mentioned, and that some of them it 
carries always in its train? I shall not dwell on 
certain crimes, which none but the most atrocious 
devotees of pleasure will pretend to justify, though 
all who partake of that character make too light of 
them; such as the violation of the marriage-bed, 
the seduction of the innocent, and the introduction 
of misery into families once happy and flourishing. 
These are crimes that require the interposition of 
the lawgiver and the judge, more than the admonition 
of the preacher.— Let us only think for^a little of 
that reproach of modem times, that gulf of time and 
fortune, the passion for gaming, which is so often 
the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, smd often 
also the last resource of the ruined. To how many 
bad passions, to how many base arts, does it give 
rise? What violent agitations of the mind, some- 
times bursting into rage and frenzy, does it occasion ? 
What a shameful traffic of gain does it form among 
persons, whom their rank in life, and their connec- 
tions in society, ought to have raised above the 
thoughts of enriching themselves by such dishonour- 
able means ? How many friendships has it broken ? 
How many families has it ruined ? In what deadly 
catastrophes has it oflen terminated ? The gamester 
luts down at Hie fatal table with eager spirits and 
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mighty Ik^s. Behold him when he rises, -*-a wretch, 
haggard and forlorn, cursing his fate,^ and, &om 
despair of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven per- 
haps to entertain the horrid thought of ending his 
own existence !*—— Dismissing so melancholy a 
theme, let us. 

In the third place, attend to the disquieting sens- 
ations which are apt to intrude upon the men of 
pleasure, even in the midst of their enjoyments. 
Not only is the end qf tJieir mirth heaviness, but in 
laughter J as it is expressed in tlie text, the heart is 
9orr<ywful. Often is laughter affected when the he^rt 
is galled within* A show of mirth is put on to cover 
some secret disquiet. When you enter into a gay 
and festive assembly, you behold every appearance of 
sparkling felicity. Alas! could you look into the 
breasts of this seemingly happy company, how incon- 
siderable would the proportion be found of those 
who are truly happy ! how great the proportion of 
those who, either in their minds, were entirely vacant 
and languid ; or who fled to scenes of gaiety in order 
to fly from themselves, from domestic uneasmess, or 
corroding cares, and in the tumult of company and 
forced mirtJi, to drown their sorrows !-— ^^ At the 
best, the flashes of joy, which burst from the dissi- 
pated and cardiess, are of a transient and broken 
kind, interrupted by reflections which they cannot 
akogether avoid* For .at the bottom of the hearts of 
most men, even amidst an irregular life, there lies a 
secret feeling of propriety, a sense of right and wrong 
in conduct This imward* s^se is ^equeatly so 
nuch hpme down by appetites and pas8iioiis» as to lose 
its power of gukUng men to irllfttis p^f^it^ y(hiJi» yet it 
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retains as much influence as to make them sensible 
that they have been doing wrong ; that they have not 
acted that part in Ufe which they ought to have acted, 
and which their friends, and the world, had a title 
to expect from them. Though conscience be not 
strong enough to guide, it still has strength to dart a 
sting. — Together with this consciousness of ill desert, 
there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of 
their own insignificancy, when they behold others 
meeting with esteem and honour for having acted a 
manly and worthy part in life. Their superiority they 
are obliged to acknowledge, and to look up to them 
with respect j while the retrospect of their own life 
affords nothing but shame, and the bitter remembrance 
of time they have mis-spent, and opportunities they 
have thrown away. — In the midst too of mortifying 
reflections of this kind, it will not be in their power to 
escape altogether from a dread of certain consequences 
which are in hazard of befalling from their careless 
conduct. Scarcely is any fortune so stable as to be 
beyond the reach of accidents that will dimini^ it To 
none so readily as to the men of pleasure, are such 
accidents likely to happen ; and fond as they are of 
their present superb train of livings the dread that it 
may not be in their power always to continue it, will, 
in spite of all their endeavours to avoid such thoughts, 
occasionally force itself upon tiiem, and cast a cloud 
over many a scene of prcgected merriment. 

Can yqp. reckon that to be sincere joy, which is 
liable to be intarupted and mingled with so many 
sensations of the most disagreeable nature ? In the 
<ni{> of intemperance, or in the tilmult of loose 
society, the man of pleasure studies to drown them. 
But often his efforts are vain^i When he pushes to 
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the utmost his scenes of criminal revelry, they will 
carry the resemblance of Belshazzar's feast i at which, 
while the impious monarch was drinking amongst 
his lords aiid concubines, he beheld the fingers of a 
man's hand writing in unknown characters on the 
wall over against him ; and his countenance changed^ 
and his heart sunk within him.* Thus, in the midst 
of riot, imagined spectres have been known to haunt 
the man of guilty pleasure. He sees hands coming 
forth to write on the wall against him. The very 
portraits of his ancestors, which hang in his hall, appear 
to him to look with frowning aspect, and to upbraid him 
with wasting in licentious pleasures the fortune which 
their honourable labours or virtuous industry had 
acquired. — Of all the classes of sinners, it has been 
found, that notie are so liable, in some period of their 
lives, or at least when life is drawing to its close, to be 
smitten with severe remorse, as those who have sacri- 
£ced to pleasure all the calls of conscience and of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, how unsuitable 
a life of dissipation and pleasure is to the condition 
of man in this world, and how injurious to the 
interests of society. In the world we are surrounded 
with scenes of distress. We behold the greatest part 
of the human race doomed to hard labour and 
penurious subsistence. We hear the cries of indi- 
gence. We know that every day thoussmds are 
yielding up their breath, and thousands are attending 
their dying friends. Our own lives are fJeeting fast 
away. Flourishing as our state may at present 
seem, we know there is but a step between us and 

* Daniei, v. 5. 
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death. The youngest and the healthiest canfnot tell 
whether they may not, withhi the space of a few 
days, be called to undergo the judgment of Ood. -— * 
Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing 
is to be pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual 
pleasure ? Have you, my friends, who are impending 
your days in this wanton abuse of prosperity, no 
sense of the unsuitableness of such conduct to the 
condition of mortal man ? Do you see nothing in 
the state of human life to chasten and temper your 
mirth; to bring serious reflections home to your 
bosom; to admonish you that it is better to go* 
sometimes to the house of mournings than to dwelt 
always in tfie house qf feasting ? — Do you feel no 
compunction at the thought that, by your luxury and 
extravagance, you are adding to the scenes of sorrow 
which already abound in this afflicted world ? For 
you, and your follies, the aged parent or the respect- 
able relation mourn. To supply the oppressive 
demands of your pleasures^ families are driven from 
their habitations, and left to poverty and want Your 
mirth forces the widow and the fatherless to weepw 
— At the same time, you are scattering poison in 
society around you* You are corrupting the public 
manners by the life which you lead. You are pro- 
pagating follies and vices ; and by the example which 
you set are ensnaring many to follow you into ruin. 
' Consider with how much discontent and indig- 
nation the poorer classes of men, all the while, behold 
you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of war, 
such as those in which I now write, they see you 
indulging in wastefulness and thoughtless profusion, 
when they and their families are not able to earn 
their bread. As long as wealth is properly employed. 
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persons in low situations naturally look up to their 
superiors with respect. They rest contented in their 
station* They are even disposed to bless the hand 
which furnishes them with emplojonent on reasonable 
terms, and occasionally dispenses seasonable relief. 
But if they feel themsdves oppressed, merely that a 
few may be enabled to squander at pleasiu'e, and to 
revel in wasteful excess, their discontents are not 
easily suppressed. With sullen murmurs they issue 
from their impoverished habitations, prepared for 
every evil work. 

Such are some of the consequences which flow 
from dissipation and the intemperate love of pleasure. 
Let not the effect of what has been said be frustrated 
by this evasion, that although the descriptions which 
have been given be just and true, yet they are 
applicable only to such as have carried their pursuit 
of pleasure to the most criminal excess ; a class, in 
which few, if any, will admit that they deserve to 
be ranked. — They who are only beginning the course 
of vicious pleasure, and who sin within prescribed 
bounds, may reckon with certainty on their bearing 
a share of the evils and miseries which I have de- 
scribed. Not only so, but having once entered on an 
irregular course, they cannot tell where they are to 
stop. They have drunk from the cup of the enchants 
ress; and being fairly brought within the magic 
circle, their powers of reflection are laid asleep, and 
to make an escape may not be in their power. 

To some, it may perhaps appear, that the whole 
strain of this discourse refers only to the rich and the 
great ; and that persons of moderate fortune, and of 
the middle ranks of life, who form the great body of 
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society, have little or no concern in it. But this is 
entirely a mistake. Splendid fortune, and high birth 
or rank, afford, beyond doubt, the strongest and most 
frequent temptations to the loose indulgence of every 
enjoyment But throughout all ranks the danger ex- . 
tends, of being misled by pleasure in some of its forms. 
In this country, where wealth and abundance are so 
much diffused over aU stations ; where it is well known 
that the inferior orders of men are perpetually press- 
ing upon those who are above them, and following 
them in their manners, a life of dissipation is perhaps 
not less frequent among the middle, than among the 
higher classes of society. The modes of amusement 
may not be so refined. The entertainments and 
pleasures may be of a grosser kind. But m many 
an inferior circle, there prevails as much love of 
pomp and show, as much proportional extravagance 
in expense, as much rivalry in the competition of 
passions and pleasures, as in the most fashionable and 
courtly assemblies. Sober reflections are as much laid 
aside ; the gratification of vanity, and the indulgence 

of pleasure, are pursued with equal eagerness. 

Let us, therefore, my brethren, in whatever rank of 
life we are placed, proceed upon this as our great 
principle, that to serve God, to attend to the serious 
cares of life, and to discharge faithfully the duties of 
our station, ought to be the first concern of every 
man who wishes to be wise and happy ; that amuse- 
ment and pleasure are to be considered as the relax- 
ation, not the business of life ; and that if fix)m those 
sentiments we depart, and give ourselves up to plea- 
sure as our only object, even in laughter the heart shall 
be sorrow/ulf and the end of our mirth shall be heavi- 
ness. 



SERMON LXXXIV. 



On the CoNsciEN^cE void of Offence^ 



Acts, xxiv. 16# 

Herein do I exercise myself^ to have ahocofs a con* 
science void ofoj^fence^ toward God and toward men. 

nnHESE words were spoken by the Apostle Paul, 
in the course of that manly and spirited defence 
which he made for himself, when accused of sedition 
and impiety before Felix, the Roman Governor. He 
vindicates himself from the charges brought against 
him ; but boldly avows his principles, conceals no 
part he had acted, gives up no doctrine he had taught, 
and with the firm consciousness of innocence, ^peals 
to his enemies themselves for the unblemished inte- 
grity of his life and character. 

To maintain atways a conscience void qf offence 
toward God and toward men is a degree of virtue to 
which, in its full extent, none can lay claim. For 
who is there among the sons of men that can pretend, 
on every occasion, throughout his whole life, to 
have preserved a faultless conduct ? How few days, 
indeed, go over our heads wherein something does 
not pass, in which our behaviour has not been al- 
together correct, or free from every offence ? In the 
present imbecility and fallen state of human nature, 
he is the worthiest person who is guilty of the fewest 
offences towards God or towards man. But though 
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the character referred to in the Text be not attainable 
by us in a complete degree, it is the character to 
which we must all study to approach ; to come as 
near to it as the weakness of our nature admits ; so 
that neither in piety towards God, nor in social duties 
towai'ds men, we may be found remarkably defi- 
cient. You will observe, that this great Apostle 

does not boast of having fully attained to a conscience 
void of every offence. His words are, that lierein lie 
exercised himself; that is, this was his object and his 
study, to this he formed and trained himself, to have 
always a conscience void of offence towards God and 

men. Assuredly, there is nothing in human life, 

more amiable and respectable than such a character. 
Wherever it appears, it commands universal reverence 
in every station, whether high or low. It is indeed 
what all men would wish to gain ; at least they wish 
that others should believe them to possess it. Even 
the most corrupt look to it, from afar, with a sigh ; 
and however obliged to condemn themselves for 
having fallen short of it, cannot help esteeming and 
respecting others who are dignified by the attainment 

of it. Let us then, consider, firsts what is implied 

in exercising or forming ourselves to maintain the 
conscience void of offence ; and next, what the effects 
will be of having, in some degree, attained it. 

I. In exercising ourselves for this purpose our first 
^re must be to have our conscience well informed, 
or properly instructed, as to what is, or is not, real 
ground of offence towards God, or towards men. 
Conscience is the guide, or the enlightening and di- 
recting principle of conduct ; and as our Saviour has 
warned us. If t lie light which is in thee be darkness ^ 

VOL. III. A A 
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how great will thai darkness he?* If that which should 
guide us be itself misled, how widely must we wan- 
der astray ? — There are two extremes here, to each 
of which different sets of men are apt erroneously 
to incline. One set of men are apt to be minutely 
scrupulous about matters of smaller importance; 
tithing, as the Scripture describes them, mint, anise, 
and cuUfnin, while they neglect the weightier matters qf 
the law. Punctual in their observance of all the 
forms and ceremonies of religion, they hope by this 
means to compensate for allowing themselves in 
unlawful pleasures or unrighteous gains. Another, 
and perhaps a more numerous set of men err from 
loose casuistry in matters of moral duty. They 
admit the obligation they are under to virtuous 
practice ; but they lay the whole stress of virtue on 
some particular good dispositions to which their 
temper inclines them. On these they highly value 
themselves ; but breaches of other parts of duty, they 
are apt to consider as small and venial transgressions. 
They have balances of their own, in which they 
weigh every transgression ; and if any of the offences 
they have committed, either against God or their 
neighbour, weigh light in the scale of fashion or 
general practice, they appear to them as scarcely 
any offences at all. — Both these extremes we must 
carefully guard against: and study to regulate our 
conduct by the pure unsophisticated laws of God ; 
resting our character neither on a strict observance 
merely of the external forms of religion, nor oa a 
partial regard to its moral duties ; but attending to 
all that God has required from us as men and Chris- 

 Matth. vi. 23. 
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tians. — The truth is, such errors as I have pointed 
out, always have their source in some corruption of 
the heart. It is not from inability to discover what 
they ought to do, that men err in practice. It is 
from some oblique regard to their interests or their 
pleasures, to their reputation or their gain, that they 
deviate into by-paths, while they affect to assume 
some appearance of principle. Fairness and upright- 
ness of mind are the chief requisites for directing 
our conscience how to avoid offences towards God or 
man. He who, with an honest intention, seeks in 
every case to know what it is his duty to do, will 
seldom or never be at a loss to discover it. 

In the next place, it belongs to every one who 
studies to attain to a conscience void of offence, to 
make reparation for whatever wrong he is conscious 
of having formerly done. This [is the most difficult, 
but at the same time the most satisfactory test, of our 
sincerity in desiring to have a clear conscience before 
God and man. How can he be sincere in this desire, 
who allows himself to remain quiet while loaded with 
the sense that aU he now enjoys has been obtained by 
injustice and fraud? If he continues, without re- 
morse, to fatten upon the gains of uprighteousness ; 
to feast on the spoils of the industrious'; to revel in 
luxuries purchased by oppression or treachery ; dare 
he hold up his face, and utter the name of Con- 
science ? fVoe to him that btuldeth his fiouse by wv- 
righteousness^ and his chambers by wrong.* In the 
midst of his stately habitation, the stone^ in the ex- 
pressive language of Scripture, shall cry out of the 

• Jerem. xxii. 13. 
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wall against him ; and the beam out of the timber shall 

answer it.^ It may not be always in a man's 

power to make exact restitution of every^ unlawful 
gain he has acquired ; but to make reparation to the 
utmost of his power, for every wrong he has done to 
others, is the duty of every one who lays any claim to 
principle or honesty. If this be entirely neglected, 
it is the mark of a conscience that is become dead to 
all sense of right and wrong. In vain we pretend to 
clear our conscience, by affecting to compensate for 
fraud or cruelty, either by acts of strict religious 
homage towards God, or by some partial virtues and 
shows of generosity towards men. With respect to 
men, we ought to learn that we must begin with 
being just, before we can attempt to be generous. 
Witli respect to God, we know that he delights in 
mercy more than sacrifice; and rejects with contempt 
the hypocritical worshipper. / will come near to you 
in judgment i saith the Lord ; and I will be a swift 
witness against those that oppress the hirelings the 
widoWj and the fatherless ; and that turn aside the 
stranger from his riglU. — The Lord will plead their 
causCy and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them.f 

After making reparation for the wrongs he has 
committed, the next study of every one who is e»rer- 
cising himself to have the conscience void of offence, 
should be to guard against those particular snares, 
which have formerly led him into evil. — If, for 
instance, covetousness has on many occasions tempted 
him to defraud or oppress, that he might increase 
his worldly store, it ought to be his first care to cor- 

* Habak. il. 11. f Malachi, iii. 5. 
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rect in future this inordinate passion for wealth, by 
bringing down in his estimation the acquisitions of 
fortune to their proper value ; so that he may remain 
satisfied with a moderate share of the world's goods, 
and become sensible of what small importance great 
riches are to real happiness. If ambition has im- 
pelled him to rise into consideration by crooked policy 
and intrigues, let him impress his mind with all the 
considerations that will show him the emptiness and 
vanity of worldly honours. If a loose and cai'eless 
life has brought him into habits of dissipation, and 
led him to neglect those religious duties which he 
owed to his Maker, let him return to the regular 
worship of God ; and nourish an awful fear and re- 
verence of that Almighty Being, on whom his all 

depends in time and eternity. In this manner it 

must be his care to begin, by eradicating those cor- 
ruptions, which, on different occasions, have tempted 
him to violate conscience. This study to reform all 
known errors in former life, will be one of the most 
satisfying marks of a sincere design to preserve in 
future a conscience void- of offence. For if any of 
the old vitiated parts of the disposition be allowed to 
remain in their former state, in '^ vain will any man 
apply himself to a thorough reformation of character. 
The favourite ruling passion, if it be suffered to keep 
its ascendant, will not fail to drag the life after it 

In the last place, in order to carry on this disci- 
pline which I have been recommending for obtaining 
a good conscience, it will be highly necessary, that 
we frequently examine ourselves, and bring our con- 
duct under review. No day ought to pass over our 
head, without some exercise of this kind. Every 
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evening before we go to rest, we should subject to 
scrutiny the transactions in which we have been 
engaged. " What have I done this day, by which I 
♦« may either have justly offended any man, or have 
** shown neglect of God ? What duty have I trans- 
 gressed ? Wherein have I omitted to act the part 
** which my Maker, or my fellow-creatures, had a 
*♦ title to expect from me?" — Be assured, my 
friends, that only by thus preserving conscience in 
the frequent exercise of its natural jurisdiction, you 
can support its rights. If you do not lead it in this 
manner often to assume its due station, its authority 
will gradually decline. There will be no accuracy in 
your moral conduct. Corruptions will grow upon 
you unawares. You will forget that you are crea- 
tures accountable for your actions, to a higher 

tribunal than that of the world. It is a careless 

train of living, that is the general ruin of mankind. 
It is not so much from having adopted evil princi- 
ples that men become wicked, as from having adopted 
no principles at all. They follow their inclinations, 
without examining whether there be any principles 
which they ought to form for regulating iJieir con- 
duct. The chief corrective of this mischief is that 
which has been suggested; by bringing conscience 
into a frequent exercise of its power, and thereby 
awakening its authority over our life. — Bitterly it 
may at times reprove us for our sins and follies. 
Sharply it may sting. But those reproofs and those 
stings are salutary in their effect ; and tend to pre- 
vent us from proceeding headlong in a downward 
course. If ever conscience become altogether dead 
and still, the symptom is ominous of our having con- 
tracted from hardened vice that mortal lethargy, from 
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which we are only to be awakened at the day of 
judgment 

II. Having thus suggested some of the particulars 
which appear most essential in ejcercising or forming 
ourselves to attain to a conscience void qfojffence towards 
God and men, I come next to recommend this dis- 
cipline by showing the happy effects it will produce. 
These happy effects are manifold ; to avoid prolixity^ 
I shall comprise them under two general heads. 
Such a clear conscience sets us free from the terrors 
of another world ; it exempts us from a multitude of 
disquietudes in this. 

First, the conscience void of offence tends to pro- 
cure freedom from the terrors of another world. 
Many, I know, in the gaiety of their hearts, pre- 
tend to make light of the terrors of this kind ; yet 
nothing is more certain, than that they are capable 
of assailing and dismaying the stoutest heart. Con^ 
science is too great a power in the nature of man to 
be altogether subdued. It may for a tune be 
repressed and kept dormant But conjunctures there 
are in human life which awaken it ; and when once 
awakened, it flashes on the sinner's mind with all the 
horrors of an invisible Ruler and a future judgment 
It has been so ordered by Providence, that it is 
always in the evil day, at the season when men stand 
most in need of consolation and support, that con- 
science exerts its vengeance on the guilty. I might 
mention what is suffered in the lonely hours of solitude 
and silence, when the sinner's mind is humbled and 
depressed by some recent disgrace, or some disap- 
-pointment in his criminal pursuits. But let me only 
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lead your thoughts to what must await us all, when 
we shall have arrived at the decline of life ; when we 
feel the hand of death upon us, and cannot any more 
flatter ourselves that it will long delay giving the fatal 
stroke. Sufficient^ and more than sufficient,^/6r that day 
will be the evil thereof^ even supposing that nothing 
within shall alarm us with dark forebodings of what 
is to follow. But if at the time when we are oppressed 
with sickness or pain upon our bed, distressed per- 
haps with the situation of our famUy and worldly 
affe.irs, and just about to take the last farewell of our 
friends and of all we have ever loved on earth \ if in 
the midst of this scene of distress, we shall be also 
tormented with the thought of what is to become of 
us in that next world which is just opening to our view; 
if we depart from life, conscious that we deserve 
punishment for the manner in which we have lived ; 
and dreading that the hour of our being to receive 
that punishment is at hand ; such a state of compli- 
cated misery who can endure? The spirit thus wounded 
and bleeding, when it is going forth from the body, 
who can bear ? 

I by no means say, that he, who during his life has 
taken the greatest care to preserve his conscience 
void of offence, can upon that plea rest with confi- 
dence } or upon this ground alone leave this Jife with- 
out uneasiness or fear. No man's conscience was 
ever entirely clear from all reproach. We daily 
offend; and the best have much reason to implore 
mercy and forgiveness from their judge. The whole 
strain of the Gospel tends to humble and depress 
those who vainly trust to their own imperfect right- 
eousness. It teaches us that the ultimate ground on 
which wc are to rest for acceptance with God, is tlLe 
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righteousness and merit of our great Redeemer. 



But this I say and testify to you, that the most satis- 
factory evidence you can possess, of having an interest 
in the Redeemer's merits, and being finally accepted 
through him, must arise from the testimony of a con- 
science, which you have studied to keep void of offence 
towards God and towards men. This will be the best 
proof of your belonging to the number of the sons 
of God. It will be the witness of the Divine Spirit 
within you : the day-star arising in your hearts, and 
preparing the approach of a more perfect day. — With- 
out the study of attaining a good conscience be assured 
that all other grounds of hope will prove fallacious : 
not the most fervent zeal, nor the highest pretences to 
intercourse with God, will be of any avail. They will 
have no more stability than the house built on the sand, 
which, in the day of trial, falls to the ground. He 
only whose conscience bears witness to his faithful- 
ness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all 
the duties of life, can with a steady mind, and a firm 
but humble trust in his Saviour, look forward to all 
that awaits him in a future unknown world. 

In the next place, while the conscience void of 
offence thus delivers us, in a great degree, from the 
terrors of a future life, it keeps us free, at the same 
time, from innumerable disquietudes in this life. 
All the offences for which conscience condemns us, 
become, in one way or other, sources of vexation. 
Never did any man long forsake the straight and 
upright path, without having cause to repent of it. 
Whether it be pleasure, or interest, or ambition, that 
leads him astray, he is always made to pay dear for 
any supposed advantage he gains. Warily and cau« 
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tiously he may at first set out, and lay many restniiits 
on himself against proceeding too far. But having 
once forsaken conscience as his guide, his passions 
and incHnatknis soon take the lead of his conduct, 
and push him forward^rashly. One bad step betrays 
him into another ; till; in the end, he is overtaken, if 
not by poverty and disease, at least by dishonour and 
shame, by the loss of friends, and the forfeiture of 
general esteem. He who walketh uprightb/y has been 
always found to walk surely : while in the dark and 
crooked paths of fraud, dishonesty, or ignoble plea., 
sure, a thousand forms of trouble and disaster arise 
to meet us. In the mean time to a bad man, con- 
science will be always an uneasy companion. In the 
midst of his amusements, it will frequently break in 
upon him with reproach. At night, when he would 
go to rest, holding up to him the deeds of the former 
^ay, putting him in mind of what he has lost and 
what he has incurred, it will make him often asham- 
ed, often afraid. Cowardice and baseness of 

mind are never-failing concomitants of a guilty con- 
science. He who is haunted by it, dares never stand 
forth to the world, and appear in his owit character. 
He is reduced to be constantly studying concealment 
and Uving in disguise. He must put on the smiling 
and open look, when dark designs are brooding in his 
mind. Conscious of his own bad purposes, he looks 
with distrust on all who are around him, and shrinks 
from the scrutiny of every piercing eye. He sees, 
or fancies that he sees, suspicion in many a counte- 
nance; and reads upbraidings in looks where no 
upbraiding was meant Often he is in great Jear^ 
where no fear is. 
Very different from this, is the state of the man 
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whose conscience is void of offence. He is manly 
and intrepid in every situation. He has never 
seduced the innocent by guilty arts. He lias deluded 
no one with false promises. He has ensnared no man 
to trust him by a deceitful account of his affidrs ; 
nor taken any advantages of the distresses of others 
to enrich himself. Without uneasiness he can look 
every man boldly in the face ; and say with the good 
Prophet Samuel ; Behold here I am ; mtness against 
me. Whose ox have I taken ? or, whose ass have I 
taken ? or^ whom have I defrauded ? Whom have I 
oppressed? Of whose hand have I received any bribe ? 
Declare^ and I will restore it to you.* He who can 
thus take God and the world to witness for his inte- 
grity, may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly 
disquieting the man of guilty conscience, pass by him 
unheeded. His witness is in heaven ; and his record 
is on high. Innocence and uprightness form a ten- 
fold shield, against which the darts of the world are 
aimed in vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of 
men as his companions, is such a man afraid. With 
no unquiet nor terrifying slumbers will his couch be 
haunted. / will both lay me down in peace^ and sleep; 
for the Lord maketh me dwell in safety. 

Let those considerations Which have been now 
briefly suggested, contribute to render the character 
in the Text, of a conscience void of offence towards 
God and man, amiable and estimable in our eyes. If 
in its fullest extent we cannot attain to it, let us at 
least endeavour to approach to it, and herein with 

* 1 Samuel) xii. 3. 
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the great Apostle exercise ourselves. We may rest 
assured, that the more we partake of this character, 
the happier and more honourable shall our life be on 
earth, and the nearer shall it bring us to heaven. 
Conscious of our innumerable frailties, let it be our 
daily prayer to God, that by his powerful Spirit he 
would rectify what is corrupted in our nature ; would 
guard us by his grace against the temptations that 
surround us ; keep us from the path of the destroyer^ 
and lead us in his way everlasting. 



SERMON LXXXV, 
On the Ascension of Christ. 

[Preached in the Evening after die Celebration of the Sacrament 

•bf the Lord's Supper.] 






Luke, xxiv. 50, 51. 

And he led them out as far as to Bethany ; and he lift 
up ids hands and blessed ttieni ; And it came to pass 
while lie blessed them^ he was parted Jrom them and 
carried up into heaven. 

nPHE sacred Scriptures not only set before us a 
complete rule of life, but give weight and 
authority to the precepts they deliver, by the inform- 
ation liiey communicate of certain great and 
important facts, in which all the human race have a 
deep concern. Of those facts, one of the most illus- 
trious is the ascension of our Saviour to heaven, 
after having completed the work of our redemption. 
This is a subject on which it is at all times pleasing 
to a Christian to meditate ; but especially after the 
celebration of that solemn ordinance in which we 
were this day engaged. We there renewed the 
memorial of our Saviour suffering and dying in the 
cause of mankind. Let us now take part in his 
succeeding triumphs. Let us with pleasure behold 
him rising from the grave, as the conqueror of death 
and hell, and ascending into heaven, there to reign 
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in glory, and to act as the protector and guardian of 
his people, to the end of time. — It will be proper 
to begin with taking a particular view of all the 
circumstances that attended this memorable event in 
the history of our Saviour's life j as they are related 
in the text, compared with die accounts of other 
Evu^elists. The circumstances will all be found to 
be both beautiful and sublime in themselves, and 
instructive to us. 

We are informed*, that it was not until forty 
days after his resurrection from the grave, that this 
event took place. During this space he had shcmm 
himself alive after his passion^ hy many infallible proofs^ 
being often seen hy his di^cipleSj and conversing with 
tJiem of things pertaining to tJie kingdom of God. All 
being now concluded which he had to do on earth ; 
the guilt of mankind having been expiated by liis 
death, and his Apostles fully instructed in the part 
they were henceforth to act, and the character they 
were to assume ; one day, we are told, he led them 
out of the city as far as to Bethany. — With the 
utmost propriety was this place selected for the scene 
of his ascension. Near Bethany was the mount of 
Olives, to which our Lord was wont so often to retire 
for the exercise of private devotion ; and there also 
was the garden of Gethsemane, where his sufferings 
commenced with that agony in which his soul was 
exceeding sorrowfid even ttnto death. At the spot 
where his generous sufferings on our account began^ 
there also was his glory to commence ; and those 
fields which so long had been his favourite retreat, 
and so often had been consecrated by him to medi- 

• AcU^ i. 3. 
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tation and prayer, were now to be dignified with his 
last and parting steps towards heaven; a sort of 
symbol of devotion and virtuous sufferings being 
steps that prepare for ascent to heaven. — There, we 
are told. He lift up his hands and bkssed his disciples ; 
and while he blessed them, he was parted Jrom them. 
How beautiful is this attitude of our departing Lord ! 
How well did such a conclusion suit the rest of his 
life ! Having loved his own which were in the worlds 
he loved them to the end. While he lived, he went 
about doing good : He died, praying for his enemies j 
and when he ascended into heaven, it was in the act 
of lifting up his. hands and blessing his friends ; like 
a dying parent giving his last benediction to his 
children and family. A worthy pattern is here set 
before us, of the manner in which every good man 
should wish to spend his last moments, in acts of 
devotion to God, and expressions of kindness and 
affection to his friends. — While our Saviour was 

a 

thus employed, he was parted Jrom his disciples; 
a cloudj it is said, received him out of their sight *, 
and he was carried up into heaven. Here were no 
whirlwinds, no thunders, no chariots of fire. Super- 
natural appearances of old, had been accompanied 
with majesty of a terrible kind. The law was given 
in the midst of lightnings and thunders. EHjah was 
caught up into heaven in a fiery chariot. But the 
Saviour of the world was gently received up in a cloud; 
with that sort of meek and calm magnificence which 
bespeaks the peaceful genius of the Gospel and its 
Author. -^—Angels likewise assisted at this solemnity, 
as in every dispensation friendly to mankind these bene- 

• AcU, i. 9. 
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volent spirits are represented as taking part At the 
creation of the world, the morning starSj it is said, 
sang together^ and all the sons qf(jod shouted for joy. * 
At the birth of our Lord, we hear of their songs of 
praise and joy ; we find them present at his resur- 
rection from the dead ; and now again at his ascension 
iftto heaven. While his disciples looked stedfastly 
towards heaven^ as he went up^ behold two men stood 
by them in white apparel ; which also said. Ye men of 
Galilee, why stand ye gazing up ijito heaven ? T/iis 
same Jesus which is taken up from you into heaven, 
shall so come in like manner as ye have seen him go 
into heaven, t 

Such were the circumstances which accompanied 
that great and signal event of Christ's ascension into 
heaven ; all of them very solemn and striking, and 
calculated to leave a deep impression on the minds of 

his disciples. Let us now proceed to consider 

the ends and purposes of our Saviour's ascension, as 
far as they are revealed and made known to us ; and, 
together with them, the effects which ought thereby 
to be produced on our minds. 

In the first place, by our Savioiu*'s ascension into 
heaven, it was made to appear that the great design 
for which he descended to the earth was completely 
fulfilled. A solemn attestation was thus given by 
God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great sacrifice 
which he ofiered by his death for the sins of the 
world : It was declared that in consideration of the 
high merits and generous sufferings of the Son of 

• Job, xxxviii. 7. f Acts, i. 10, 11. 
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God, pardon and grace were to be extended to the 
fallen race of men. Therefore, God raised him up 
Jrom the dead^ and gave him glory ^ that our faith and 
hope might stand in God. > 

Hence the ascension of our Lord is to be con- 
sidered as a display from heaven of the olive branch 
to mankind. It is a most august ratification of that 
covenant of grace on which are founded all our hopes 
of acceptance with God. We lay under the sentence 
of condemnation as an offending guilty race, till 
Christ undertook our cause, and by his resurrection 
and ascension proved that he succeeded in what 
he had undertaken. As soon as he was received up 
into heaven, and sat down at the right hand of God, 
the terrors of the law were withdrawn. Ancient 
prophecies were fulfilled, which represented the 
coming of the Messiah as the renovation of the world, 
as the era of declared grace and peace to mankind. 
The ascension of Christ was the signal of his triumph 
over all the powers of darkness. Long they had 
meditated our ruin, and maintained the reign of 
idolatry among the nations. But the period was now 
come when their power was to be overthrown. 
When Christ, as it was predicted of old by the 
inspired Psalmist, ascended up on high^ he led captivity 
captivCj and gave gifts unto men. He then spoiled 
principalities and powers.^ He destroyed him that 
had the power of death, that is the devil f; and the 
gifts which, as tokens of victory, he bestowed among 
his followers, were no less than peace, pardon, and 

eternal life. While our Lord's ascension thus 

serves to establish our faith in the Gospel, 

* Colou. ii. 15. t Heb. ii. 14^ 
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It is, in the next place, to be viewed by us with 
respect to Christ himself, as a merited restoration to 
his original felicity. As the Son of God, all glory 
belonged to him for ever. The Divine nature could 
neither suffer any real depression, nor receive any 
additional advancement. But it was as a man, that he 
appeared and acted on earth ; that he sufiered and 
died. What he had done in that character, entitled 
him as a man to the highest rewards. Accordingly 
it is in this view of merited recompence, that his 
ascension and exaltation at the right hand of God is 
always set forth in Scripture. Because he made hm- 
self of no reputation^ and took upon him the form of a 
servant ; and being found in fashion as a man^ he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death qf the cross ; wherefore God hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name ; that at the name ofjesusevery knee should bow 
— and every tongue corfess that Jesus Christ is Lord, 
to the glory of God the Father.^ — In this constitution 
of Providence, an illustrious testimony was designed 
to be given of God's regard and love to eminent right- 
eousness. We see Jesus, as the Apostle speaks, for 
the suffering of death crowned with glory and honour A 
We see signal pre-eminence made the reward of 
signal condescension for the sake of mankind; and 
self-abasement and humiliation made the road to 
glory. We are taught, in this great instance, that 
God never deserts the cause that is his own, nor 
leaves worth and piety to be finally oppressed; 
though for a while he may allow trials and hardships 
to be undergone by the best men. No person could 

• Philipp. II 7, &c. 1 Heb. ii. 9. 
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appear more neglected and forsaken by God, than our 
Saviour was, for ^ season, when in the hands of his 
foes. Important purposes of Providence were, during 
that season, carried on; but as soon as those purposes 
were accomplished, God came forth in support of 
righteousness and truth, and by the high honours 
bestowed on Christ, established his eternal triumph 
over all his foes. 

While we thus view our Saviour's ascension as a 
glorification justly merited on his own account, we 
cannot but on our part highly rejoice in it from a 
sense of the obligations we lie under to hinu Devoid 
of every just and honourable sentiment must he be, 
who partakes not with cordial satisfaction in the 
success and triumph of a generous benefactor, who 
for his sake had exposed himself to much distress and 
danger.— In that holy sacrament which we this day 
celebrated, we beheld our blessed Saviour despised 
and rejected of men ; we saw him treated as the 
vilest of malefactors, led to the hill of Golgotha 
with scorn and contempt, and there undergoing all 
that the cruelty of his enemies could contrive to 
inflict. All this we beheld him patiently and cheer- 
fully enduring for our sake, in order to accomplish 
our redemption— Now, when at his next appear- 
ance we behold such a glorious revolution ; when 
we behold him rising from the dead, ascending 
into the highest heavens, sitting down there at the 
right hand of God, and all things in heaven and 
earth made to bow before him, shall not we, my 
brethren, with thankful and devout hearts partake 

joyfully in his exaltation and felicity ? lliou, O 

Civine Benefactor ! O Illustrious Restorer of the lost 
hopes and happiness of mankind! Thou art most 

B B 2 
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worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Our 
sorrows once were thine. For our transgressions thou 
werl bruised ; and for our iniquities wounded. Now, 
in thy joy we rejoice; and in thine honours we 
triumph. We with lifted hands will ever bless thee* 
Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly 
host in celebrating thy praises ; in ascribing to Him 
thai loved uSy and washed us from our sins in his otm 
bloody all power, and glory, and dominion for ever ! 

In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven 
that he might act there, in the presence of God, as 
our 'High Priest and Intercessor. This office which 
he performs, was pre-signified under the Jewish dis* 
pensation, by the High Priest entering once every 
year, on the great day of atonement, into the holiest 
place in the temple, and there sprinkling the blood of 
the sacrifice before the mercy seat But Christ being, 
comey an High Priest of good things to comCf by a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle^ not made with 
handSj neWier by the blood of goats and cahes, but by 
his own blood he entered at once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us; he is not 
entered into the holy places made with hands, which are 
the figures of the true ; but into lieaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us. — There ^ we are 
told, lie ever liveth to make intercession for his 
people.* — By his appearing in the human nature, 
while he is. acting as intercessor for mankind, an 
everlasting memorial is presented to the Almighty of 
the Redeemer's love to men. That sacrifice which 
was offered on Mount Calvary, still continues to 
ascend before the throne ; and that blood which 

» Htb. ix. U, 12, «4.— yii. 25. . 
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was shed on the cross^ flows fm ever in the sight of 
God. 

' Concerning the nature of this intercession, whicR 
our Saviour is represented as making in Heaven, and 
his continuing to appear in the human nature for that 
purpose, I am^ aware that difficulties and objections 
may be raised by some. I readily admit, that the 
whole doctrine revealed to us in Scripture relating ta 
the incarnation of Christ, the atonement made by bis 
death, and the nature of his intercession for us in 
heaven, is of a mysterious kind. It is what we can 
comprehend in a very imperfect manner; and when 
we attempt too particularly to explain or discuss atiy 
of these doctrines, we are apt to darken counsel by 
words without knowledge.* — Let us not however 
imagine that the mysterious nature of those doctrinesr 
furnishes any just objection against the truth of the 
Christian revelation. It must be considered, that this 
revelation professes to* give such a discovery of the 
spiritual invisible world, and of the administration of 
Ae Divine government, as was proper to be at present 
communicated to us. In such a revelation of things 
invisible and divine, and which stretch far beyond the 
reach of human knowledge or capacity, it was natu- 
rally to be expected that matters would occur whicfc 
should be mysterious, and incomprehensible by ilf.i 
Indeed, it would have been strange and incredible if 
it had been otherwise ; if nothing had appeared, on 
such subjects, but what was level to our appret/eHsion. 
In the present material system, in the midst of which 

we live, and where the objects that surround us are 

. • • • . • . . 

Job, xxxvni.SI. 
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eontinttally exposed to the examinaticm of our senses^ 
how many things occur that are mysterious and vai* 
accountable? The philosopher, age after age, has 
continued his researches into matter. After all his 
researches will he, at this day, refuse to acknowledge, 
that, in material substances, qualities have been dis* 
covered, powers and properties have been found, 
which it is beyond his power to reccmcile to the com* 
moidy received laws and operations of matter, and 
which he cannot bring within the ccxnpass of any 
established system and theory? Shall this philoso- 
pher then, who finds himself so often baffled in his 
inquiries, by meeting with wonders in matter which 
he cannot explain^ presume to reject a religiOQS sys* 
tem, merely because in treating of an invisible world, 
and the administratioh of government there carried on 
by the Father of Spirits, particulars occur which iq>- 
pear, incomprehensible to him ? — My brethren, let us 
be a little more humble and sober in our attempts to 
philosophise. Let us be thankful, that having received 
a revelation, which, upon rational grounds, stands 
well attested and confirmed, the mysterious doctrines 
which occur in it are all of them such as to be per- 
fectly reconcileable with godliness and virtue ; nay, 
such B» have a direct tendency to promote the 
moral influence of virtue on the lives of men; 
and to bring powerful consolation to them under 
many troubles. 

This is remarkably exemplified in that doctrine of 
which we are now treating, of the office performed by 
our Lord upon his ascension into Heaven. A medi- 
ator and intercessor with God, is what most nations 
and religions have anxiously sought to obtain. It has 
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been at all times the favourite wish and hqpe of men } 
and from their earnestness to have this wish gratified^ 
they contrived some form or other of mediation and 
intercession, on which they rested; some favourite 
hero or saint, or tutelary subordinate god, through 
whose intervention they sought to obtain favour fi-om 
the Supreme Governor of the universe. This is an 
idea which we find prevaUing under most of tiie 
modes of Pagan worship. Men were generally sen- 
sible that they were guilty of offences against the 
Deity ; that their own services were insufficient to 
s^pease him ; and that therefore they had no titie to 
expect his favour, unless some mediator of high merit 
was to espouse their interest and plead their cause. — - 
This rehef ^ which the bewildered nations sought afler 
in vain, is fully afforded us by the Gospel of Christ^ 
A real mediator is there revealed, invested with such 
characters as give encouragement and satisfaction to 
every pious worshipper. The Divine nature of which 
he is possessed, gives infinite merit and efficacy to 
every cause which he undertakes i and his possessing 
at the same time, the human nature, gives us the 
justest ground to trust, that with compassion and 
tenderness he undertakes the cause of mankind. 

The discovery therefore of Christ's acting as our 
Intercessor in heaven, is in the highest degree favoiu:- 
able to religion and virtue. It is so far from being a 
doctrine repugnant to the reason, or to the natural 
ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords, as ha& 
been observed, m tiie general view of it, with what 
has ever been their wish and their hope; and the 
evangelical discovery of the true Mediator, while it 
banishes all the superstition and idolatry which hea- 
then ignorance had attached to a mediatory worship^ 
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fiilfib to Christians every purpose both of encourage* 
ment and consolation. It encourages the hmnhle 
virtuous man, who might be apt to look up with dis- 
trust to the awful Migesty of Heaven.. It brings 
conscdafion to the penitent returning sinner, from, the 
belief that unworthy as he is in himself, Christ the 
Saviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession, to 
procure his salvation. — What plan of religion could 
have been given more suited than this to the cir- 
cumstances of man> in his present state of weakness 
and infirmity? What more animating to every sincere 
worshipper ? — Let us study to do our best ; and if 
our endeavours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, 
we have an advocate with the Father in Heaven, on 
whose intercession we can rely; One who is able to 
save to the tUtermosti all who come unto Godthrovgh him. 
We have not an high priest which cannot he touched 
with the feeling qf our infirmities; but who was in all 
points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin* Let us 
therefore come boldly to the throne ofgrace^ that we may 
obtain mercy ^ and find grace to help in time of need.^ 

In the last place, our Saviour ascended into Heaven 
in order to exercise there the office of our King, as 
well as of our High Priest and Intercessw. His 
ascension was a solemn investiture in that royal 
authority with which he was to act as Head qf the 
Church till the end of time. All power in Heaven 
and earth was committed to him. In token of his 
being the Sovereign of both worlds, in triumph he 
rose from his earthly grave, and in triumph ascended 
into Heaven. Therefore let all the House of Israel 

' • * Hcb. viii. i^.5. — iv. 15, 16. 
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know assuredly f that God hath made him both Lord 
and Christ. • / have set my king upon my holy hill.of 
Zion. I mil groe him the heathen for his inheritance^ 
and the uttermost parts qfthe earth Jbr his possesSidnA^ 
This view of our Lord's ascension and exaltation 
obviously • commands from all Christians the most 
profound reverence and submission. No longer let 
the hiimble appearance he made on earth vilify him 
to our apprehension. Never let the consideration of 
his grace and goodness as our Intercessor in beaten^ 
be separated from the thoughts of that awful Majesty 
with which his ascension clothes him. With impu- 
nity none can offend him. If all the heavenly hosts 
adore him, if the whole universe obey him, what must 
be the fate of those, who, being of all creatures the 
most highly indebted to his goodness, revolt against • 
his government, and refuse obedience to his laws ? 
• But while with awe and reverence the ascension 
and regal character of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, 
it communicates also the highest satisfaction and com- 
fort to our hearts. Let the children of Zion be joy Jul 
in their King.X They have a Sovereign to whose 
protection they can, with firm trust, commit all. their 
interests in life and death. There is no temptation 
under which his grace cannot be sufficient for^them ; 
no distress, from which it is not in his power to deUver 
them; no darkness but he can enlighten by a ray 
sent down from his eternal throne. Lo! I dm "with 
you alwaySy even to the end of the world. \\ From that 
eminence of celestial glory in which he resides, he 
beholds and remarks whatever is carried on through- 

' • Acts, ii/ 36- t PMlm ii. 6. 8. J Psalm cxlix. 2. 

', II Matth. xxviii. 20. 
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out all his dominions. No secret conspiracy can 
escape his view; no fraud of wicked men or evil 
spirits can baffle his designs. The heathen may rage^ 
and the people imagine a vain thing. Kings of the 
earth may set themselves ^ and the rulers take counsel 
together against the Lord and his anointed. But he 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall 
have them in derision. As his watchful eye is ever 
open to observe, so his almighty arm is ever extend- 
ed to guard his church and people.-— —The same 
characters of wisdom and power, of justice and mercy, 
which we ascribe to the Providence and dominion oi 
God the Father, belong, in their fullest extent, to 
the kingdom and government of Christ the Son of 
God. This peculiar satisfaction his government 
affords us, that in the midst of sovereign authority, 
we know that he stiU retains the same mild and com- 
passionate spirit, which he showed as our High Priest. 
The meanest of his subjects is not overlooked by 
him. The inhabitant of the most obscure cottage, 
equally as the possessor of the most splendid palace, 
dwells imder his protection. He listens to the prayer 
of the poor, and despises not the services they yield 
him. The widow^s mite is in his sight an acceptable 
offering ; and even a cup of cold water given to a dis- 
ciple in his name passes not without its reward. 

Hence the characters of his regal administration can. 
not be better described than in the beautiful language 
of the prophetic Psalmist ; He shall judge the people 
with righteousness^ and the poor with judgment. The 
righteous shall Jlourish in his days. He shall save the 
children of the needy j and break in pieces the oppressor. 
He shall deliver the needy when he crieth : the poor 
also, and him that hath no helper. His name shall 
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endtare for ever. It shall be continued as long as the 
sun. Men sludl be blessed in him; and all nations 
shall call him blessed. * 

We have now under several views considered the 
ascension of Christ, and the important purposes which 
were answered by it. In going along, I have point- 
ed out some of the chief effects which ought to be 
produced on us by this object of our faith. Much 
more might be said on this subject, did the bounds 
of a discourse permit it. One improvement of the 
subject which the sacred writers often point out, must 
not be forgotten. j[fye be risen with Christ, seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand qfGod. Set your affections on things above, and 
not on things on the earth, t A certain conformity 
with Christ, their great leader, in all the circum- 
stances of his history is in Scripture exacted from 
Christians. As they must die with him to sin^ they 
must rise with him unto newness (f life ; and with 
him ascend in heart to heaven, and dwell in their 
affections where he is. The elevated hopes which 
Christ, by his resurrection and ascension, has set 
before us ought to inspire Christians with suitable 
elevation of sentiment above this present world. — 
As Christ is in you the hope qf glory, let every one who 
hath this hope in him, purify himself as Christ is pure. X 
Let not the corrupt pleasures of this world debase 
you. Let not its terrors deject you. But in your 
whole conduct, let that dignity and equanimity appear, 
which belongs to those who have such high connec- 
tions. Christ, as your forerunner, hath entered into 

* Ftalm Ixxil. f Coloss. iii. 1, 2. % \ John, ilL 5. 
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the highest heavens ; Him, it is your part 'to follow, 
in the paths. of piety and virtue. In those paths pro- 
ceed with perseverance and constancy, animated by 
those words of your departing Redeemer, which 
ought ever to dwell in your remembrance y Go to my 
brethrehj and say to them, I ascend unto my Father^ 
and your Father ; to my God, and your God. In my 
Father^s house are many mansions. I go to prepare 
a place for you. I will come again and receive you to 
PW^lff Ihat where I am, tliere ye may be also *. 

•.John, XX. 17- — xiv. % 3. 



SERMON LXXXVr. 



On a Peaceable DisposiTrOK. 



• » 



Romans, xii, 18. 

If it be possible J as much as tieth in yoUy live peaceably 

with all men. 

TT cannot but occur to every one who has read the 
New Testament, even in a cursory manner, 
that there is nothing more warmly and more 
frequently inculcated in it, than peace and loVe, 
union and good understandihg among men. Were 
a person to form to himself an idea of the state of 
the Christian world, merely from reading our sacred 
books, and thence inferring how they would live who 
believed those books to be Divine, he would draw, in 
his fancy, the fairest picture of a happy society : he 
would expect to meet with nothing but concord, 
harmony, and order ; and to find the voice of clamour 
and contention for ever silent. But were such a 
person, fond to be himself a witness and a partaker 
of such a blissful state, to come amongst us from afar, 
how miserably, alas ! would he be disappointed, when 
in the actual conduct of Christians he discovered so 
little correspondence with the mild and peaceful 
genius of theic professed religion ; when he saw the 
fierce spirit of contention oflen raging unrestrained 
in public ; and in private, the intercourse of- men 
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embittered, and society disordered and convulsed 
with quarrels about trifles? Too justly might he 
carry away with him this Opprobrious report, that 
surely those Christians have no belief in that religion 
they profess to hold sacred, seeing their practice so 
openly contradicts it. 

In order to prevent, as much as we can, this 
reproach from attaching to us, let us now set our- 
selves to consider seriously the importance and the 
advantages of living peaceably with all men. 
This duty may be thought by some to possess a low 
rank among the Christian virtues, and the phrase a 
peaceable man^ to express no more than a very inferior 
character. I admit that gentleness, candoiu^, sensi- 
bility, and friendship*, express a higher degree of 
refinement and improvement in the disposition : and 
that a good Christian ought to be distinguished by 
active benevolence, and zeal for remedying the 
miseries and promoting the felicity of others. But 
let it be remembered, that the love of peace is tiie 
foundation of all those virtues. It is the first article 
in the great Christian doctrine of charity ; and its 
obligation is strict, in proportion as its importance is 
obvious. Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall 
be called the children qf God. t — I shall first show 
what is included in the precept of lixmig peaceabb/ 
with all men ; and next, what arguments recommend 
our obedience to this precept. 

I. This precept implies, in the first place, a sacred 
regard to the rules of justice, in rendering to every 
man what is his due. Without this first principle, 

 Vide Discourses on these virtues in the preceding Volume^, 
t Match. ▼. 9. 
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there can be no friendly commerce among mankind. 
Justice is the basis on which all society rests. Throw 
down its obligation, and at that instant you banish 
peace from tlie earth; you let rapine loose, and 
involve ajl the tribes of men in perpetual hostility 
and war. To live peaceably, therefore, requires, as 
its first condition, that we content ourselves with 
what is our own, and never seek to encroach on the 
just rights of our neighbour ; that in our dealings, 
we take no unfair advantage ; but conscientiously 
adhere to the great rule of doing to others, according 
as we wish they should do to us. It supposes that 
we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, nor espouse 
an unjust side, but always give our countenance to 
what is fair and equal. We are never to disturb any 
man in the enJQ3rment of his lawful pleasure ; nor to 
hinder him from advancing his lawful profit. But 
under a sense of our natural equality, and of that 
mutual relation which connects us together as men, 
we are to carry on our private interest in consistency 
with what is requisite for general order and good. 
Render tribute to whom tribute is due; fear to whom 
Jear; honour to whom honour. Covet not what is iky 
brother^ s. Owe no man any things but to low one 
another. 

Ik the second place^ the duty of living peaceably, 
not only prohibits all acts of open injustice, but 
requires us carefully to avoid giving unnecessary 
provocation or offence to others. When we consider 
from what small beginnings discord oflen arises, and 
to what astonishing heights from such b^innings it 
will grow, we will see much cause to watch with 
care over our words and actions, in our intercourse 
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with the world. It ought to be an object of atten- 
tion so to behave, as never needlessly to exasperate 
the passions of others. In particular, we are to guard 
agaipst all improper liberties of speech, and contu- 
melious reflections on persons and characters. 

The man of peace is mild in his demeanor and 
inofTensive in his discourse. He appears to desjrise 
no man. He is not fond of contradicting and 
opposing, and is idways averse to censure and to 
blame. He never erects himself* into the character 
of SLi dictator in society. He never oflSciously seeks 
to intermeddle in the afikirs of others, nor to pry 
into their secrets j and avoids every occasion of 
disturbing the good- will which men appear to bear to 
one another. Opposite to this, stands the charac- 
ter of the man of unpeaceable and quarrelsome spirit ; 
who, himself easily provoked by every trifle, is con- 
tinually offending and provoking others by the 
harshness of his behaviour. He is loud in his 
censures, positive in his opinions, and impatient of 
all contradiction. He is a busy body in other merC$ 
matters; descants on their characters, inquired into 
their conduct, and on the authority of his own 
suspicions, assigns what motives he pleases to their 
actions. Into the violence of party-spirit, he never 
fails to enter deeply; and confidently ascribes the 
worst principles to all who differ from him in opinion. 
— Such persons are the pests of society, and the 
troublers of all good order in human life, het every 
man study to be quiet ^ says the Apostle, and to do 
his own business. Who art thou that judgest another 
man^s servant? To his own master he standeth or 
faUeth.^ 

,  1 Thess. iv. 11. Rom. xiv. 4. 
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In the third place, the study of peace requires, 
that on some occasions we scruple not to give up our 
own opinion, or even to depart from our strict right, 
for the sake of peace. — At the same time, for pre- 
venting mistakes on this subject, it is proper to 
observe, that a tame submission to violence and 
wrongs, is not required by religion. We are not to 
imagine, that the love of peace is only another name 
for cowardice; or that it suppresses every proper 
exertion of a manly spirit. The expressions employed 
in the text, if it be possible, as much as lieth in you, 
plainly insinuate, that there are cases in which it 
may not be in our power to live peaceably with all 
men. Every man is allowed to feel what is due to him- 
self and his own character, and is entitled to support 
properly his own rights. In many cases, the welfare 
of society requires that the attacks of the violent be 
checked and resisted. What belongs to a good 
and a wise man is, to look forward coolly to the 
effects that are likely to follow the rigorous prose- 
cution of any private rights of his own. If these 
appear to be pregnant with mischiefs to the society 
with which he is connected, in a much greater 
proportion than any advantage they can bring to 
himself, it then becomes his duty rather quietly to 
suffer wrong, than to kindle the flames of lasting 
discord. But how many are there, who having once 
begun a claim, espoused a side, or engaged in a 
controversy, are determined to pursue it to the last, 
let the consequences be what they will? False 
notions of honour are brought in to justify their 
passions. Pride will not allow them to yield, or to 
make the least concession when the true point of 
honour would have led to generous acknowledgments 

VOL. III. • c c 
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and condescension. They never make the first 
advances to returning reconciliation and peace. They 
are haughty in their claims, and require great sub- 
mission before they can be appeased. The lover 
of peace on the other hand, looks upon men and 
manners in a milder and softer light. He vie¥r8 
them with a philosophic, or rather a Christian eye. 
Conscious that he himself has been often in the wrongs 
sensible that offence is frequently thought to be given 
where no injury was intended; knowing that all men 
are liable to be misled by false reports into unjust 
suspicions of their neighbours; he can pass over 
many things without disturbance or emotion, which 
in more combustible tempers, would kindle a flame. 
In all public matters in which he is engaged, he will 
not be pertinaciously adhesive to every measure which 
he has once proposed, as if his honour were necessarily 
^^g^cd to carry it through. If he see the passions 
of men beginning to rise and swell, he will endeavour 
to allay the growing stonn. He will give up his 
favourite schemes, he will yield to an opponent, 
rather than become the cause of violent embroilments ; 
and, next to religion and a good conscience^ the 
cause of peace and union will be to him most sacred 
and dear. 

In the fourth place, our study of peace, in order to 
be effectual, must be of an extensive nature, it' must 
not be limited to those with whom by interest, by 
good opinion, or by equality of station, we are con- 
nected. Live peaceably with all meuj says the Apostle. 
No man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to 
be treated with incivility because he is one in whom 
we have no concern. Even to those whom we account 
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bad men, the obligation of Hying at peace extends. 
This is not inconsistent with that just indignation 
which we ought to bear against their crimes. With- 
out entering into any close connection with them, 
without admitting them to be our friends and com- 
panions, it is certainly possible to live amongst theni 
in a peaceable manner. Human society is at present 
composed of a confused mixture of good and evil men; 
and from our imperfect knowledge of characters, it is 
often not easy to distinguish the one class of men 
from the other. We are commonly prejudiced in 
favour of those who concur with us^in our modes of 
thinking ; and are prone to look with an evil eye on 
those who differ from us in subjects of importance. 
But if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom 
we differ in opinion; if the heretical doctrines which 
we ascribe to them, or the bad principles with which 
we charge them, were suflScient to justify the breach 
of peace, very little harmonious correspondence 
would remain among men. Appearances of religious 
zeal have been too often employed to cover the' 
pride and ill-nature of turbulent persons. The 
man of peace will bear with many whose opinions or 
practices he dislikes, without an open and violent 
rupture. He will consider it as his duty to gain upon 
them by mildness, and to reclaim them as far as he can 
from what is evil, by calm persuasion, rather than 
to attempt reforming them by acrimony and cen- 
sure. Neither indeed is it every man's office to 

'set up for a reformer of the world. Every man, it is 
true, is bound to promote reformation by his persoqfd 
example. But if he assume a superiority to which jie 
has no title; and, with rude and ipdiscreet zeal, 
administer reproofs, and thrust himself forward into 

c c 2 
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the concerns of others, he is likely to do much more 
hurt than good ; to break the peace of the world, 
without doing service to the cause of true religion. 

If it thus appears to be our duty to extend our 
study of peace throughout the wide sphere of all who 
are around us, it will naturally occur that there is a 
certain narrower sphere within which this study 
ought to be particularly cultivated ; towards all those, 
I mean, with whom Nature or Providence has joined 
us in close union, whether by bonds of friendship, 
kindred, and relation, or by the nearer ties of 
domestic and family connection. There, it most 
highly concerns every one to put in practice all the 
parts of that peaceable and amicable behaviour which 
I before have described; to guard against every 
occasion of provocation and offence; to overlook 
accidental starts of ill-humour; to put the most 
favourable interpretation on words and actions. The 
closer that men are brought together, they must 
unavoidably rub, at times, the more on one another. 
The most delicate attentions are requisite, of course, 
for preventing tempers being ruffled, and peace 
being broken, by those slight failings from Mhich 
none are exempt It is within the circle of domestic 
life, that the character of the man of peace will be 
particularly distinguished as amiable ; and where he 
will most comfortably enjoy the fruits of his happy 
disposition. 

HAVtNG now explained the precept in the text, 
and shown what- is included in living peaceably 
with all men, I come next to suggest some consi- 
derations for recomhiending this peaceable disposition. 
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Let us recollect, in the first place, as a bond of 
union and peace, the natural relation which subsists 
among us all as men, sprung from one Father, con- 
nected by one common nature, and by fellowship in 
the same common necessities and wants j connected 
as Christians closer still, by acknowledgment of the 
same Lord, and participation of the same Divine 
hopes. Ought lesser differences altogether to divide 
and estrange those from one another, whom such 
ancient and sacred bonds unite ? In all other cases 
the remembrance of kindred, or brotherhoocC of a 
common parent, and common family, tends to soflen 
the harsher feelings, and often has influence, when 
feuds arise, to melt and overcome the heart. Why 
should not a remembrance of the same kind have 
some effect with respect to the great brotherhood of 

mankind? How unnatural and shocking is it, if, on 

occasion of some angry expression or trifling affront, 
to which sudden passion or mistaken report has given 
rise, a man shall deliberately go forth with the 
barbarous purpose of plunging his sword into his 
brother's breast? What a reproach to reason and 
humanity, that a ridiculous idea of honour, derived 
from times of Gothic grossness and ignorance, 
should stain the annals of modem life with so many 
tragical scenes of horror ! 

Let the sentiment of our natural connection with 
each other as men, dispose us the more to peace, 
from a reflection on our common failings, and the 
mutual allowances which those failings oblige us to 
make. A sense of equity should here arise, to 
prompt forbearance and forgiveness. Were there any 
man who could say that he had never, in the course 
of his life, suffered himself to be transported by 

c c 3 
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passion, or given just ground of offfence to any one, 
such a man might have some plea for impatience ^hen 
he received from others unreasonable treatment. 
But if no such perfectly unexceptionable characters 
are to be found, how unjust is it not to give to others 
those allowances which we, in om* turn, must claim 
from them? — To our own failings, We are alwajrs 
blind. Our pride and self-conceit render us quarrel- 
some and contentious, by nourishing a weak and 
childish sensibility to every fancied point of our own 
honoiu* or interest, while they shut up all regard to 
the honour or interest of our brethren. From the 
high region of imaginary self-estimation, let us 
descend to our own just and proper level. Let us 
calmly reflect on the place we hold in society, and 
on the justice that is due to others. From such 
reflections we will learn to be more humble in our 
claims, and more moderate in our pretensions ; and 
many of the causes of animosity and contention will 
die away. 

Let us consider, in the next place, how trifling 
and inconsiderable, for the most part, the causes are 
of contention and discord among mankind, and how 
much they deserve to be overlooked by the wise and 
the good. When we view the eagerness with which 
contests are agitated in society, and look to the 
bitterness and wrath they so oft dcc^ion, one 
would think that all were at stake, arid that there 
could be no life, no happiness on earth, unless to him 
who was victorious in the contest Arid yet, ih how 
few instances has there been any just ground for this 
nughty ferment of spirits? — You have been slighted, 
perhaps, by a superior j you have been ungratefully 
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treated by a friend j a rival has over-reached you 
by fraud,, ov overcome you by more powerful interest. 
Amidst the bustle of life^ amidst the interfering and 
crossing of various pursuits and interests, are not 
such incidents to be expected by every one ? Ought 
you not to have been prepared for encountering 
them without passion or violence, as evils belonging 
to the common lot of humanity ? As light bodies are 
shaken and torn by every breath of wind, while those 
that are solid resist the blast ; so it is only the little 
and mean mind that loses possession of itself on 
every trifling provocation ; while a great and firm spirit 
keeps its plac^ and rests on a basis of its own, 
unshaken by the common disturbances of life. — Of 
what small moment to your real happiness, are many 
of those injuries which draw forth your resentment ? 
They may aflect in some degree your worldly 
interests ; but can they affect your true honour as a 
man? Can they deprive you of peace of conscience, 
of the satisfaction of having acted a ri^t part, of 
the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and 
the hope of being rewarded by God, for your gene- 
rosity and forgiveness ? — In the moments of eager 
contention all is magnified and distorted in its appear- 
ance. A false light is thrown on every object. 
Nothing appears to be what it really is. But let 
the hour of violence pass over j let the course of 
time bring forward recollection and calmness, and 
you will wonder at your former violence. Objects 
which once were so formidable, will then have dis- 
appeared. A new scene has taken place i £gid the 
grounds of former contention will seem as dreams of 
the night, which have passed away. — Act then now 
fhe part of a man, by anticipating that period of 

c c 4 
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coolness, which time will certainly bring. You will 
then cease to break the peace of society with your 
angry contentions. You will show that magnanimity 
which belongs to those who depend not for their 
happiness merely on the occurrences of the world. He 
that is slow to anger^ is better than the mighty; and he 
that ruJeth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. * 

Let us now consider the difierent consequences of 
a contentious spirit, and of a peaceable disposition, 
with respect to our happiness and enjoyment The 
foundation of happiness must certainly be laid within 
our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy there, 
external circumstances, how flourishing soever, avail 
him nothing: And what feelings are more uneasy 
and painful than the workings of sour and angry pas- 
sions ? Great and manifold as the natural and unavoid- 
able distresses of our present state are, they are small 
in comparison of the evils which men bring upon them- 
selves, and bring upon one another, by variance and 
discord. I speak not now of public calamities, of fac- 
tion and ambition raging through the world, and 
hostile armies laying waste the earth with desolation 
and bloodshed. Confining our views solely to private 
life, how miserably is all its comfort and order 
destroyed by those jealousies, feuds, and animosities, 
that so often break the peace of families, tear asunder 
the bonds of friendship, and poison all that social inter- 
course which men were formed to entertain with one 
another? From a small chink which some rude hand 
has opened, the bitter waters of strife easily flow. 
But of this we may be assured, that a fidl portion of 

• Prov. xvi. 82. 
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their bitterness shall be tasted by him who has let 
them forth. Never was any man active in disquieting 
others, who did not at the same time disquiet himself. 
While the tempest which he has raised may be burst- 
ing on his neighbour, he will be obliged to feel the 
hurricane raging in his own breast; and from his 
restlessness, . impatience, and eagerness, joined with 
anxious trepidations and fears, will often suffer more 
than all that he can inflict on his adversary. 

From such painful sensations the man of peace is 
£r^. A mild, unruffled, self-possessing mind is a 
blessing more important to real felicity, than all that 
can be gained by the triumphant issue of some vio- 
lent contest. Never was a truer axiom pronounced 
by any mouth, than what was uttered by the wise 
man of old j Better is a dinner of herbs wJiere love is, 
than a stalled ox and Jiatred therewith.* With a scanty 
provision of the good things of this world, a wise 
man may be contented and ' happy ; but without 
peace, all the luxuries of the rich lose their relish. 
— While among the sons of strife all is tempestuous 
and loud } the smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, 
the mild zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentie 
temper, and a peaceable life. Nor is this merely a 
poetical allusion. The ordinary language of dis- 
course, where the terms are so often employed of a 
storm of passion, a calm mind, a rough or a fiery 
temper, jdainly show that all men are sensible of 
some analogy between a peaceable disposition, and 
those scenes of external nature that are universally 
agreeable and pleasant. The condition of those who 
aie living in unity with their brethren, is likened by 

* Prov. XV. 17. 
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fVhen Elijah heard it^ he knew the symbol of God's 
spirit J he wrapped his face in his mantle^ and wor- 
shipped. * 

After so many testimonies given by the sacred 
writings to the high importance of a meek and peace- 
able spirit, what shall we think of those, who in their 
system of religion, make slight account of this virtue ; 
who are ready to quarrel with others on the most 
trifling occasions; who are continually disquieting 
their famiUes by peevishness and ill humour ; and by 
malignant reports, raising dissension among firiends 
and neighbours? Can any claims to sound belief^ 
or any supposed attainments of grace, supply the 

defect of so cardinal a virtue as charity and love ? 

Let such persons particularly bethink themselves how 
little the spirit which they possess, fits them for the 
kingdom of heaven, or rather how far it removes 
them from the just hope of ever entering into it. 
Hell is the proper region of enmity and strife. There 
dwell unpeaceable and fiery spirits, in the midst of 
mutual hatred, wrath, and tumult But the king- 
dom of heaven is the kingdom of peace. There, 
charity never Jaileth. There reigneth the God of Jove ; 
and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants are of 
one heart and one soul. No string can ever be heard 
to jar in that celestial harmony : and therefore the con- 
tentious and violent are, both by their own nature 
and by God's decree, for ever excluded from the 
heavenly society. — As the best preparation for those 
blessed mansions, let us ever keep in view that direc- 
tion given by an Apostie, Follow peace with all men, and 

* ] Kings, xix. 11« 12, 13. 
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holiness, withotU wfiich no man shall see tlie Lord. • 
To the cultivation of amity and peace in all our 
social intercourse, let us join holiness; that is, 
piety, and active virtue ; and thus we shall pass our 
days comfortably and honourably on earth, and at 
the conclusion of our days be admitted to dwell 
among saints and angels, and to see the Lord. 

• Heb. xii. 14. 



SERMON LXXXVII. 

On Religious Joy, as giving Strength and Support 

to Virtue. 



Nehemiah, viii. 10. 
The joy of the Lord is your strength. 



T^EHEMIAH, the governor of Jerusalem, having 
assembled the people of Israel immediately after 
their return from the captivity of Babylon, made the 
book of the law be brought forth and read before 
them. On hearing the words of the book of the law, 
we are informed that aU the people wept ; humbled 
and cast down by the sense of their present weak and 
forlorn condition, compared with the flourishing state 
of their ancestors. Nehemiah sought to raise their 
spirits from this dejection ; and exhorts them to pre- 
pare themselves for serving the God of their fathers 
with a cheerful mind,^r, says he, tliejoy qfthe Lord 
is your strength. 

Abstracted from the occasion on which the words 
were spoken, they contained an important truth, 
which I now purpose to illustrate ; that to the nature 
of true religion there belongs an inward joy, which 
animates, strengthens, and supports virtue. The illus- 
tration of this position will require that I should show, 
in the first place, that in the practice of religious 
duties there is found an inward joy, here styled the 

15 
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J^ of t^^ Lord ; and in the next place, that this joy 
is justly denominated the strength of the righteous. 

I. Joy is a word of various signification. By men 
of the world, it is often used to express those flashes 
of mirth which arise from irregular indulgencies of 
social pleasure ; and of which it is said by the wise 
man, that in such laughter the lieart is sorrowful^ and 
the end of tluU mirth is heaviness. * It will be easily 
understood that the joy here mentioned partakes of 
nothing a-kin to this; but signifies a tranquil and 
placid joy, an inward complacency and satisfaction, 
accompanying the practice of virtue, and the dis- 
charge of every part of our duty. A joy of thi3 
kind is what we assert to belong to every part of reli- 
gion 'y to characterise religion wherever it is genuine^ 
and to be essential to its nature. — In order to ascer- 
tain this, let us consider the disposition of a good man 
with respect. to God ; with respect to his neighbours ; 
and with respect to the government of his own mind. 

When we consider in what manner religion requires 
that a good man should stand affected towards God, 
it will presently appear that rational enlightened 
piety opens such views of him as must communicate 
joy. It presents him, not as an awful unknown- 
Sovereign, but as the Father of the imiverse, the 
Lover and Protector of righteousness, under whose 
government all the interests of the virtuous are safe. 
With delight the good man . traces the Creator 
throughout all his works, and beholds them eveiy 
where reflecting some image of his supreme perf(^- 

• Prov xiv. IS. 
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tion. In the morning dawn, the noon-tide glory, and 
the evening shade ; in the fields, the mountains, and 
the flood, where worldly men behold nothing but a 
dead uninteresting scene ; every object is enlivened 
and animated to him by the presence of God. Amidst 
that Divine presence he dwells with reverence but 
without terror. Conscious of the uprightness of his 
own intentions, and of the fidelity of his heart to 
God, he considers himself, by night and by day, as 
under the protection of an invisible guardian. He 
Ufts up his eyes to tlie hills Jram whence cometh his aid ; 
and commits himself without distrust to the Keeper 
qf Israel^ who never slumbers nor sleeps. He listens 
to the gracious promises of his word. With comfort 
he receives the declarations of his mercy to mankind, 
•through a great Redeemer ; in virtue of whose atone- 
ment provision is made for pardon to human infirmi- 
ties, and for our reception in the end into a happier 
world. All the various devotional exercises of faith 
and trust in God, all the cordial efiusions of love and 
gratitude to this Supreme Benefactor in the acts of 
prayer and praise, afford scope to those emotions of 
the heart, which are of the most pleasing kind ; and 
which diffuse a gentle and softening tenderness over 
the affections. In a word, a truly pious man, who 
has always before him an object so sublime and inte- 
resting as this great Father of the universe, on whom 
his thoughts can dwell with satisfaction, may be truly 
said to partake highly in the Jot/ of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected, are there no mortifi- 
cations and grie& that particularly belong to piety ? 
What shall we say to the tear of repentance, and to 
that humiliation of confession and remorse, which 
may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, in 
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this state of human infirmity ?- — To tltis I reply, 
first, that although there may be seasons of grief and 
dejection in a course of piety, yet this is not incon- 
sistent with the joy of the Lord, being, on the whole, 
the predominant character of a good man's state ; as 
it is impossible that, during this life, perpetual bright- 
ness can remain in any quarter, without some dark 
cloud. But I must observe next, that even the peni- 
tential sorrows and relentings of a pious heart are 
not without their own satisfactions. A certain degree 
of pleasure is mingled with the tears which the return- 
ing offender sheds, in the hours of compunction ; the 
ingenuous contrition that he feels relieves his heart, at 
the same time that it gives it pain. If we attend to 
the workings of human nature on other occasions, we 
shall find that it is no unusual thing for a secret 
mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feel- 
ings. This we all know to be the case in those exer- 
cises of pity and commiseration to which we are led 
by sympathy with the afflicted. We grieve and are 
pained for their distress ; yet we choose to indulge 
that grief; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence; 
and we are unwillingly separated from the object 
which has occasioned this painful, but tender sym- 
pathy. A mixture somewhat similar, of pleasure 
and pain, takes place in the sentiments of penitential 
sorrow, which good men sometimes feel. In the 
midst of their distress, they are soothed by an internal 
consciousness, that they are affected as it becomes 
them to be ; that they feel as they ought to feel ; 
and they are gradually relieved by the hope rising 
in their breast of finding mercy and acceptance with 
their Creator and Redeemer. Where the mind is 
properly instructed in religion, it will not long be left 
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in a state of overwhelming dejection, but will return 
to tranquillity, and repossess again the joy of the 
Lord. 

When we consider, next, the disposition of a good 
man towards his fellow-creatures, we shall find here 
the joy of the Lord exerting its influence fully. That 
mild and benevolent temper to which he is formed 
by virtue and piety; a temper that is free from 
envious and malignant passions, and that can look 
with the eye of candour and humanity on surroimd- 
ing characters, is a constant spring of cheeifulness 
and serenity. Indeed, if there be joy at all in human 
life, it is, perhaps, in this state of the mind that it is 
most sensibly felt, and felt with the least check or 
allay. It is truly said, to the wicked there is no peace. 
In proportion as any one of the bad passions pre- 
dominates in the breast, it never fails, in the same 
proportion, to corrode the heart, and to shed over 
all the comforts of life a poisonous and baneful 
influence. Whereas all those exercises of friendship, 
compassion, and generosity, which are essential to the 
disposition of a virtuous man, are to him lively enjoy- 
ments of pleasure in themselves, and increase the 
satisfaction which he tastes in all the other innocent 
pleasures of life. He knows that he enjoys them 
along with the good-will and the blessings of all to 
whom he has studied to do good. When he can 
cheer the dejected or gladden the sorrowfiil, he is 
cheered and gladdened himself*. If his circumstances 
allow him not to do all the good he wishes to have 
done, yet in the consciousness of good intentions 
there is always an inward satisfaction j and in those 
i^sser offices of kindness and humanity which are 

18 
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within the sphere of every man to perform, he enjoys 
innumerable occasions of being pleased and happy. 

With respect to that part of religion which con- 
sists in the government of a man's own mind, of his 
passions and desires, it may be thought that much 
joy is not to be expected. For there religion appears 
to lay on a severe and restraining hand. Strict 
temperance and self-denial are often requisite ; and 
much is on some occasions abridged, of what is apt 
to be reckoned the full and free enjoyment of life. 
Yet, here also it will be found, that the joi/ of the 
Lord takes place. To a person just reclaimed from 
the excesses of sensual indulgence, the restraints 
imposed by virtue will, at first, appear uncputh and 
mortifying. But let him begin to be accustomed to 
a regular life, and his taste will soon be rectified, 
and his feelings wiQ change. In purity, temperance, 
and self-government, there is found a satisfaction 
in the mind, similar to what results from tlie enjoy- 
ment of perfect health in the body. A man is then 
conscious that all is sound within. There is nothing 
that gnaws his spirit; that makes him ashamed of 
himself; or discomposes his calm and orderly enjoy- 
ment of life. His conscience testifies that he is 
acting honourably. He enjoys the satisfaction of 
being master of himself. He feels that no man can 
accuse him of degrading his character by base 
pleasures or low pursuits ; and knows that he will be 
honoured and esteemed by those whose honour and 
esteem he would most desire; all which are sen^ 
sations most pleasing and gratifying to every human 
heart 
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From this slight sketch it plainly appears that there 
is an inward satisfaction, justly termed the joy of 
the Lordy which runs through all the parts of religion. 
This is a very different view of religion from what is 
entertained by those who consider it as a state of 
perpetual penance ; to which its votaries unwillingly 
submit, merely from the dread of punishment in 
hell ; and who bargain for the rewards of another 
world, by a renunciation of all that is agreeable or 
comfortable to man in this world. Such conceptions 
of religion are conti'adicted by the experience of 
every truly virtuous man, and are directly opposite 
to the views of religion given us in the word of God ; 
wherein its ways are termed "ways of pleasantness and 
paths of peace : and where we are assured that in the 
keeping of God* s commands there is an immediate 
great reward. 

But what it concerns us at present to remark is^ 
that some experience of this joy of the Lord which I 
have described, enters as an essential part into tlie 
character of every good man. In proportion to the 
degree of his goodness, to his improvement and pro- 
gress in virtue, will be the degree of fiis participation 
in the pleasure and joy of religion. But wherever 
such pleasure is entirely unknown ; wlierever there is 
no satisfaction and delight in the discharge of virtuous 
duties, there we are obliged' to conclude, that 
religion does not subsist in its genuine state. It is 
either a sanctimonious show merely ; a forced appear- 
ance of piety and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with 
«ome deep shades of superstition ; or at best, it is 
religion in its most weak and imperfect state. It is 
deficient in the regeneration of the heart The man 
himself is in a divided and hovering state, between 
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two opposite principles of action j partly affecting to 
be obedient to God's commands, and partly a slave 
to the world. The truth and importsuice of this ob- 
servation will more fully appear, when we proceed 
to what was proposed for the 

lid Head of discourse — to show in what respects 
the joy of the Lord is justly said to be the strength of 
the rigliteoiis. 

In the first place, it is the animating principle of 
virtue; it supports its influence and assists it in 
becoming both persevering and progressive. Expe- 
rience may teach us that few undertakings are lasting 
or successful, which are accompanied with no pleasure. 
If a man's religion be considered merely as a task 
prescribed to him, which he feels burdensome and 
oppressive, it is not likely that he will long constrain 
himself to act against the bent of inclination. It is 
not until he feels somewhat within him which attracts 
him to his duty, that he can be expected to be con- 
stant and zealous in the performance of it Was it 
ever found that a person advanced far in any art or 
study, whether of the liberal or mechanical kind, in 
which he had no pleasure, to which he had no heart, 
but which, from motives merely of interest or fear, he 
was compelled to undertake ? Is it then to be thought 
that religion will prove the only exception to what holds 
so generally, and will continue an actuating principle 
of conduct, whether we love it for its own sake, or 
not ? It is true, that a sense of duly may sometimes 
exercise its authority, though there be no sensations 
of pleasure to assist it. Belief of those religious 
principles in which we were educated, and dread of 
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future punishment, will, in cases where no strong 
temptation assails us, restrain from the commission 
of atrocious crimes, and produce some decent regu- 
larity of external conduct But on occasions when 
inclination or interest prompt to some transgression 
of virtue, which safety or secrecy encourages, and 
which the example of the world seems to counte- 
nance ; when the present advantage or pleasure ap- 
pears to be all on one side, and no satisfaction arises 
to counterbalance it on the other ; is it to be thought 
that conscience will then stand its ground, with one 
who never was attached to virtue on its own account^ 
and never experienced any joy in following its dic- 
tates ? But these are ^e occasions when the joy 

of the Lord proves the strength qf the righteous man^ 
Accustomed to take pleasure in doing his duty ; ac- 
customed to look up to God with delight and compla- 
cency, and to feel himself happy in all the offices of 
kindness and humanity to men around him ; accus- 
tomed to rejoice in a clear conscience, in a pure heart, 
and the hope of heavenly bliss ; he cannot think of 
parting with such satisfactions for the sake of any 
worldly bribe. There is something within his heart, 
that pleads for religion and virtue. He has seen tiieir 
beauty; he has tasted their sweetness; and having 
such pleasures within himself, to oppose to all the 
pleasures of sin, he is enabled to maintain his inte- 
grity inviolate ; or if in any degree he has deviated 
from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot 
be satisfied with himself till he returns back to the 
right path. Thus, through the joy qf the Lord^ 
rehgion becomes in him the spirit qfUwe^ and jpottw, 
and of a sound mind. * It is the peace qf God which 

• 2 Tim. i. 7. 
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passeth understandings keeping his mind and heart. ^ 
It is the path qf the just which is as the light, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

In the next place, the joy of the Lord is the 
strength qf the righteous, as it is their great support 
under the discouragements and trials of life. In the 
days of their ease and prosperity, it guards them, as has 
been shown, against the temptations of vice ; and in 
the general tenor of conduct attaches them to the 
side of virtue, and when the evil days come, wherein 
they shall have no pleasure from the world, it sup- 
plies them with pleasures of another kind, to preserve 
them from improper despondency, or from entering 
into evil discourses for the sake of relief. — A good 
man's friends may forsake him ; or may die, and leave 
him to mourn. His fortune may fail, or his health 
decay. Calumny and reproach may unjustly attack 
his character. In circumstances of this kind, where 
worldly men become peevish, dispirited, and fretful^ 
he who is acquainted with the pleasures of religion 
and virtue, can possess himself calm mid undisturbed. 
He has resources within unknown to the world), 
whence light arises to Jum in darkness. From the 
gloom or turbulence of external evils, he can retreat 
to the enjoyment of his own mind. In the exercises 
of devotion, his heart is elevated, and the cares of the 
world are forgotten. In his regular discharge of all- 
the social duties of life, he finds cheerfulness and 
pleasure. Hence his temper is not soured. He 
accuses neither God nor man for the unavoidable 
miafoituAes of life. He rabmits willi patience to the 

* Philipp. iy. 7 
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common lot; looking forward with good hope to 
better days ; retaining always honourable thoughts of 
God's providence, and sentiments of candour towards 

men. In this manner, his experience of the joy 

of the Lord becomes his strength ; as infu^ng into 
his mind a principle of firmness and stability, and 
enabling him, in every situation of fortune, to con- 
tinue the same. 

From the view which we have now taken of the 
subject, it must clearly appear, that to every one who 
wishes to possess the spirit, and to support the 
character of genuine goodness and virtue, it is an 
object most desirable and important, \o acquire a 
prevailing relish for the pleasures of religion. As 
this is a most important object, so also it is an attain- 
able one by every man whose intentions are sincerely 
upright. For let it be remembered, that the joy of 
the Lord^ which I have described as the strength of 
the righteouSy is not to be understood as a privilege 
belonging only to saints of the highest order, who 
can assuredly trust to their being the chosen of God. 
It is not to be understood of high raptures, and 
transports of religious fervour. It is not even con- 
fined to the sole pleasures or intercourse with God 
in devotion; though assuredly these constitute one 
great part of the jqy of the Lordj and are auxUiary to 
its exercises on every other occasion. The joy c^the 
Lord is to be understood of that joy, which accom- 
panies the whole of religious and virtuous practice ; 
that satisfaction which a good man feels in the 
discharge of his duty, which accompanies the per- 
formance of all the offices which belong to the station 
of life in which he isjplaced; whether these be of a 
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public nature or private, social or domestic, or 
relating particularly to the exercises of religious 
worship and devotion. 

To attain this spirit, of considering the discharge 
of our duty as our pleasure and happiness, is certainly 
not incompatible with our present state of infirmity. 
It is no more than what good men have often attained, 
and have testified of it j that their delight was in the 
law of God; that his statutes were sweet to their taste : 
that they had taken them as an heritage for ever, for 
they were the rejoicing of their heart. I delight to do 
thy willy O my God ; thy Urw is within my fieart.* 
— According to the proficiency which men have 
made in virtue, will be the degree of satisfaction 
which they receive from the performance of it j but 
where no pleasures or satisfactions of this kind are 
known, men have much ground to distrust their 
pretensions to godliness or Christianity. 

It is therefore of high importance, that all proper 
means be employed to form our internal taste to a 
proper relish for this joy of the Lord. For it is not 
to be dissembled, that much is against us in our 
endeavours to have our disposition formed for relish^ 
ing virtuous pleasures. We breathe in this world a 
sort of vitiated air, very unfriendly to the health and 
soundness of all our moral feelings. From our 
earliest youth we are bred up in admiration of the 
external advantages of fortune ; and are accustomed 
to hear them extolled as the only real and substantial 
goods. We must therefore begin by studying to 
correct these false ideas, and persuading ourselves 
that there are other things besides riches, honours, 

* Psalm xl. 8. — cxix. ill. 
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and sensual pleasures, that are good for man; that 
there are joys of a spiritual and intellectual nature, 
which directly ajSect the mind and heart, and which 
confer a satisfaction both more refined and more 
lasting than any worldly circumstances can confer. 
In order to have a fair trial of the value and effect of 
those spiritual enjoyments, we must forbear polluting 
ourselves with gross and guilty pleasures ; we must 
even refrain from indulging worldly pleasures that 
appear innocent in a profuse and intemperate d^ee, 
lest they sensualise and debase our feelings. By 
preserving a wise and manly temperance in lowff 
pleasures and pursuits, we will then allow those of a 
higher kind to occupy their proper place ; and shall 
be in a situation fairly to compare the pure sensations 
of pleasiu'e which arise from the consciousness of 
discharging our duty, with the transient and tiuind 
gratifications of sin and the world. To such endea- 
vours of our own, for rectifying and improving our 
taste of pleasure, let us join frequent and fervent 
prayer to God, that he may enlighten and reform our 
hearts ; and by his spirit, communicate that joy to 
our souls, which descends from him, and which he 
has annexed to every part of religion and virtue as 
the strength of the righteous. 



SERMON LXXXVIIL 
On the Folly of the Wisdom of the World. 



1 Corinth, iii. 19. 
The wisdom of t Jus world isfooUshness with God. 

nnHE judgment which we form of ourselves often 
differs widely from that which is formed of us 
by God, whose judgment alone is always conformable 
to the truth. In our opinion of the abilities which 
we imagine ourselves to possess, there is always 
much self-flattery; and in the happiness which we 
expect to enjoy in this world, there is always much 
deceit. As there is a worldly happiness, which God 
perceives to be no other than concealed misery ; as 
th^re is a worldly honour, which in his estimation is 
reproach; so, as the text informs us, there is a 
wisdom of this worlds which is foolishness with God. 
Assuredly there is nothing in which it imports us more 
that our judgment should agree with the truth, than 
in what relates to wisdom. It is the qualification 
upon which every man is inclined to value himself, 
more than on any other. They who can with 
patience suffer imputations on other parts of their 
character, are ready to lose their temper, and to feel 
sore and hurt when they are attacked for deficiency 
in prudence and judgment Wisdom is justly con- 
sidered as the guide of conduct* If any capital 
errors shall take place respecting it; if one shall 
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mistake that for wisdom which at bottom is mere 
folly ; such a mistake will pervert the first principles 
of conduct, and be perpetually misleading a man 
through the whole of life. — As the text plainly 
intimates that this mistake does often take place in 
^he world, and as it materially concerns us all to be 
on our guard against so great a danger, I shall 
endeavour to show, first, what the nature and spirit 
of that wisdom of the world is, which is here con- 
demned ; and next, in what sense and on what 
account it is styled fooUshness with God. 

I. Let us consider the nature of that wisdom 
which is reprobated in the text as foolishness with 
God. It is styled the wisdom of this world; that is, 
the wisdom which is most current, and most prized 
in this world ; tlie wisdom which particularly distin- 
guishes the character of those who are commonly 
known by the name of men of the world. Its first 
and most noted distinction is, that its pursuits are 
confined entirely to the temporal advantages of the 
world. Spiritual blessings, or moral improvements, 
the man of this spirit rejects as a sort of airy unsub- 
stantial enjoyments, which he leaves to the speculative 
and the simple ; attaching himself wholly to what he 
reckons the only solid goods, the possession of riches 
and influence, of reputation and power, together with 
all the conveniences and pleasures which opulent 
rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of these favourite ends, he is not in the 
least scrupulous as to his choice of means. If he 
prefer those which are the fairest, it is not because 
they are fair, but because they seem to him most 
likely to prove successful. He is sensible that it is 
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for his interest to preserv-e decorums, and to stand 
well in the public opinion. Hence lie is seldom an 
openly profligate man, or marked by any glaring 
enormities of conduct. In this respect, his character 
differs from that of those who are commonly called 
men of pleasure. Them he considers as a thoughtless, 
giddy herd, who are the victims of passion and 
momentary impulse. The thorough-bred man of the 
world is more steady and regular in his pursuits. He 
is, for the most part, composed in his manners, and 
decent in his vices. He will often find it expedient 
to be esteemed by the world as worthy and good.* 
But to be thought good, answers liis purpose much 
better than subjecting himself to become really such ; 
and what he can conceal from the world, he conceives 

to be the same as if it had never been. Let me 

here remark in passing, that the character which I 
am now describing, is one less likely to be reclaimed 
and reformed, than that of those whom I mention- 
ed above as the men of pleasure. With them vice 
breaks forth in occasional fits and starts; with the 
other it grows up into a hardened and confirmed 
principle. In the midst of the gross irregularities of 
pleasure, circumstances often force remorse on the 
sinner's mind. Moments of compunction arise, which 
may be succeeded by conviction and reformation. 
But the cool and temperate plan of iniquity, on 
which the man of worldly wisdom proceeds, allows 
the voice of conscience to be longer silent The 
alarm which it gives, is not so loud and violent as to 
awaken him at once from his evil courses, and instant- 
ly to prepare him for a better mind. 

The man of the world is always a man of selfish 
and contracted disposition. Friends, country, duty. 
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honour, all disappear from his view, when his own 
interest is in question. He is of a hard heart ; he 
chooses indeed to be so, lest at any time the 
unguarded effusions of kind affections should carry 
him. beyond the line of worldly wisdom. The 
more thoroughly that the spirit of the world has 
taken possession of him, the circle of his affections 
becomes always the narrower. His family will per- 
haps find place, as connected with his own imp<Mi> 
ance, and with his plans either of power or wealth ; 
but all beyond that circle are excluded from any par- 
ticular regard. It is his great principle never to 
embark seriously in any undertaking, from which he 
foresees no benefit likely to redound to himself. 
PubUc spirit he considers either as a mere chimera 
created by the simple, or a pretence employed by the 
artful for their own purpose. Judging of the rest of 
the world by what he feels within himseli^ he pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that all men are carrying on 
interested designs of their own, and of course is ever 
on his guard against them. Hence to the cordialities 
of friendship he is an entire stranger; too much 
wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a friend to any 
one, and if his prudence restrain him from being an 
open and violent enemy, yet he is always an unfor- 
giving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are 
ridiculed by the man of this description, as implying 
mere ignorance of the world. Art and address are 
the qualities on which he values himself. For the 
most part he would choose to supplant a rival by 
intrigue, rather than to overcome him by fair oppo- 
sition. Indeed, what men call policy and knowledge 
of the world, is commonly no other thing than dissi- 
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mulation and insincerity. The world is a great 
school, where deceit in all its forms is one of the 
lessons that is first learned, and most eagerly caught 
by such as aspire to be proficients in worldly wisdom. 
A man of the world, in short, is one, who, upon any 
call of interest, flatters and deceives you ; who can 
smile in your face, while he is contriving plans for 
your ruin ; who upon no occasion thinks of what is 
right, or fit, or honourable ; but only of what is expe- 
dient and useful to himself. 

I HAVE dwelt the more fully on the delineation of 
this character, that each of us might leam whether 
there be any feature in it that applies to himself; as 
it is a character too frequently met with in the world, 
and not always so severely reprobated as it ought to 
be. Let me now ask, whether such a character as I 
have described be in any respect an amiable one? 
Is the man of the world, polished, and plausible, and 
courtly, as in his behaviour he may be, one whom 
you would choose for a companion and bosom friend? 
Would you wish him for a son, a brother, or a hus- 
band ? Would you reckon yourself safe in confiding 
your interests to him, or entrusting him with your 
secrets ? Nay, let me ask, if he be one whom in your 
hearts you respect and honour ? His shrewdness and 
abilities you may perhaps admire ; stand in awe of 
him you may ; and, for the sake of advantage, may 
wish him to be on your side. But could you honour 
him as a parent, or venerate him as a magistrate ; or 
would you wish to live under him as a sovereign? Of 
what real value then, let me ask, is that boasted wis- 
dom of the world, which can neither conciliate love, 
nor produce trust, nor command inward respect? 
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——At the same time, I admit that tiie man of 



the world may be a man of very considerable 
abilities. He may display talents of many dif. 
ferent sorts. Besides art and sagacity, he may 
possess genius and learning ; he may be distin- 
guished for eloquence in supporting his own cause ; 
he may have valour and courage to defend himself 

against his enemies. But observe, I entreat you, 

a consequence that follows. You see in this instance, 
that the most distinguished human abilities, when 
they are separated from virtue and moral worth, lose 
their chief eminence and lustre, and are deprived of 
all valuable eflSicacy. They dwindle into despicable 
talents, which have no power to command the hearts, 
nor to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. 
Let it be careftdly observed, and always remembered, 
that integrity, probity, and moral worth, are essen- 
tially requisite to give the stamp of real excellence 
to any powers or abihties which the human mind can 

possess. Having now considered the nature and 

effect of worldly wisdom with respect to men, let us 
inquire, 

II. How it stands with respect to God. It is said 
in the text, to be foolishness with God. It is so in 
three respects: It is contemptible in God*s sight; 
it is baffled in its attempts by God; or, when its 
attempts are successful, they are allowed to produce 
nothing but disappointment and vanity. 

First, it is contemptible in God*s sight. Pleased 
and satisfied as the wise man of the world may be 
with himself, and honoured as he may fancy himself 
to be by. the multitude, let him be mortified with 
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reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the Supreme 
Judge of all worth, his character is mean and wretch- 
ed. That which God declares himself to love and 
honour, is tnUh in the inward parts : the fair, sincere, 
and candid mind. He who walketh uprightbfj and 
worketh righteovsnesSj is the person who shall abide in 
his tabemaclef and dwell in his holy hill. When our 
blessed Lord designed to mark one of his followers 
with peculiar distinction and honour, he said of him. 
Behold an Israelite indeed^ in whom there is no gtdle * ; 
a character so directly the reverse of worldly wisdom, 
that from this circumstance alone you may judge in 
what rank that wisdom stood with him. 

But it is not only from the declarations of the 
Scripture, but from tJie whole course of Providence, 
that we learn the contempt in which God holds the 
wisdom of the world. Who were they on whom he 
conferred the highest marks of distinction which ever 
honoured mankind ; whom he singled out to be the 
companions of Christ, the workers of miracles, the 
publishers of everlasting happiness to mankind? 
Were they the wise men of the world, the refined, 
and the political, who were employed as the instru* 
ments of God on this great occasion ? No : he chose 
a few plain, simple, undesigning men, in order to 
make foolish the wisdom qf the worlds and by their 
means to overthrow the establishments of the artful, 
the learned, and the mighty. — — To this day, God 
in the course of his Providence bestows those external 
advantages which the men of the world so earnestly 
pursue, with apparent disregard of worldly wisdom. 
He allows no fixed nor regular connection to subsist 

 John, i. 47i 
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between an artful, political conduct, and riches, repu- 
tation, or honours ; he allows them not this mark of 
value ; he does not always give the race to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong, nor riches to men of 
understanding ; but, on tlie contrary, scatters the 
advantages of fortune with a promiscuous hand ; and 
often allows them to be attained by the vilest and 
lowest of men, who, neither by worldly wisdom, nor 
any other talent whatever, had the smallest title to 
deserve them. — Judge then, ye wise men of this 
world, whether your characters and pursuits be not 
most contemptible in God's sight, when you behold 
those spiritual blessings which he esteems withheld 
from you, and bestowed only on the good and the 
pious ; and those worldly blessings which you covet, 
when at any time they are allowed to you, yet allow- 
ed only as a portion in common to you with the 
refuse of mankind, with many characters so infamous 
that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the second place, the wisdom of the worid is 
foolishness with God^ because it is baffled by him. 
Some triumphs he has occasionally allowed it to gain, 
in order to carry on some special purpose that his 
Providence had in Aiew. Hence a splendid con- 
queror, a successful conspirator, dazzle at times 
the public eye, and attract imitators of their cha- 
racters and exploits. But, if you extensively con- 
duit historical annals, and much more, if you vnW 
attentively consider what is known' to happen in 
private life, you will find the examples to be few 
and rare, of wicked, unprincipled men attaining 
fully the accomplishment of their crafty designs. — 
It is true, that the justice of Heaven is not, in the 
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present state, fully manifested, by rendering to every 
man according to his deeds. But I believe it will be 
found by attentive observers, that tliere are two 
cases in which, perhaps more than in any other, the 
Divine government has, throughout all ages, ren- 
dered itself apparent and sensible to men. These are 
humbling the high imaginations of the proud^ and 
taking the wise in their own craftiness. By many 
signal instances of the intervention of Providence in 
both these cases, God hath deeply marked the tracer 
of an awful government, even in this introductory 
state ; and forced a reverence of his justice upon the 
minds of men. As he will not permit any greatness 
to lift itself up against his power, so neither will he 
permit any art to prevail against his counsels. While 
the crafty project many a distant plan, and wind their 
way most waiily and cunningly, as they think, to 
success ; how often does the Almighty, by means of 
some slight and seemingly contingent event, stop tlie 
wheel at once from farther motion, and leave them to 
the bitterness of humbling disappmntment ? He that 
sitteth in tJie Jieaoens shall laugh; the Lord shall have 
them in derision. Then^ it is immediately added, ^^// 
he speak to them in wraths and vex tfiem in sore dis- 
pleasure. * The edifice of crooked policy which they 
had erected against his decree, was an edifice of dust : 
no sooner does he blow upon it with the breath of his 
mouth than it falls to the ground. The wicked are 
snared in their own devices. They are caught in the pit 
which their hands had digged. This is the purpose 
t/iat is purposed upon the whole earth, and tJiis is the 
hand that is stretched out upon all the nations, f 



* Psalm ii. 4, .5. « f Isaiah, xiv. 26. 
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In the tinrd place^ the wisdom of the world is fool- 
ishness with God; because, though it should be 
allowed by Providence to run without disturbance its 
fullest career, and to compass successfully whatever it 
bad projected, yet it can produce nothing in the 
issue wortliy of the pursuit of a truly wise man* It 
is a wisdom which overreaches and counteracts itself; 
and instead of expected happiness, ends in misery. — 
If the existence of another world be admitted, can 
he be accounted wise, who frames his ccMiduct solely 
with a view to this world, and beyond it has nothing 
to look for but punishment? Is he a wise man, who 
exchanges that which is eternal, for that which is tenv 
porary ; and though it were to gain the whole world, 
exposes himself to lose his own soul? — But laying 
another world out of the question, taking things . on 
the footing of this life only, still it can be clearly 
shown, that the crooked wisdom of the world is no 
better than foolishness. For what is the amount of aW 
that this wise man hath gained, or can gain, aflcr all 
the toil he has undergone, and all the sacrifices he 
has made, in order to attain success ? He has sup- 
planted a rival; he has defeated an enemy; he has 
obtained, perhaps, a splendid establishment for himself 
and his family. But how is all this success enjoyed ? 
with a mind oflen ill at ease; with a character dubious 
at the best, su^ected by the woi'ld in general, seen 
through by the judicious and discerning. For the 
man of the world flatters himself in vain, if he ima- 
gines that, by the plausible appearances of his beha- 
viour, he can thoroughly conceal from the world 
what he is, and keep them ignorant of the hollow 
principles upon which he has acted. For a short 
time the world may be deceived ; but after a man has 
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continued for a while to act his part upon the pub- 
lic stage, and has. been tried by the different occur- 
rences of life, his real character never fails to be 
discovered. The judgment of the pubUc on the 
character of men, as to their worth, probity, and 
honour, seldom errs. In the mean time, the advan- 
tages of fortune or station, which the man of the 
world has gained, after having been enjoyed for a 
while, become insipid to him; their first relish is 
gone, and he has little more to expect He finds 
himself embarrassed with cares and fears. He is sen- 
sible that by many he is envied and hated; and 
though surrounded by low flatterers, is conscious 
that he is destitute of real friends. As he advances 
in years, all the enjoyments of his troubled pros- 
perity are diminished more and more, and with many 
apprehensions he looks forward- to the decline of 
life. 

Compute now, O wise man, as thou art ! what thou , 
hast acquired by all thy selfish and intricate wisdom, 
by all thy refined and double conduct, thy dark and 
designing policy ! Canst thou say that thy mind is 
satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct ? Has thy 
real happiness kept pace, in any degree^ with the 
success of thy worldly plans, or the advancement of 
thy fortune ? Are thy days more cheerful and gay, 
or are thy nights more calm and free ,of care, than 
those of the plain and upright man,, whom thou hast 
so often treated with scorn? To tliine own con- 
science I appeal, whether thou darest say, that aught 
which thou hast gained by the wisdom of the world, 
be a sufiicient compensation for incurring the dis- 
pleasure of thy Creator, for forfeiting self-approbation 
within thy breast, for losing the esteem of the wisest 
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and worthiest part of mankind around thee? 



How long, ye simple ones, will ye l&oe simplicity , and 
the vomers delight in their scorning, and fools hate 
knowledge ? How long will ye lave vanity, and seek 
qfter Ues ? 

From li^hat has been said of the nature and the 
effects of worldly wisdom, you will now judge how 
justly it is termed JboUshness with God, and how 
much it merits the severe epithets which are given it 
in Scripture, of earthiy, sensual, and devilish. Oppo- 
site to it stands the wisdom that is Jrom above, which 
is described by an Apostle, as pure, peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be entreated, fuU of mercy and goodjruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy, * — This, 
and this only, is that real wisdom, which it is both 
our duty and our interest to cultivate. It carries 
every character of being far superior to the wisdom 
of the world. It is masculine and generous ; it is 
magnanimous and brave; it is uniform and con- 
sistent The wise man of the world is obliged to 
shape and form his course according to the changing 
occurrences of the world ; he is unsteady and per- 
plexed ; he trembles at every possible consequence, 
and is ever looking to futurity with a troubled mind. 
But the wise man in God's sight moves in a higher 
sphere. His integrity directs his course without per- 
plexity or trouble. He inquires only what is right, 
becoming, and honourable for him to do. Being 
satisfied as to this, he asks no further questions. 
The issue it is not in his power to direct j but the part 
which is assigned to him, he will act ; secure, tliat 

* James, iii. 15. 17. 
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come what will, in life and death, the Providence of 
that God whom he serves, will effectually guard all 
his great interests. At the same time, the spirit of 
this wisdom is perfectly consistent with proper fore- 
sight, and vigilant attention. It is opposed to art 
and cunning, not to prudence and caution. It is the 
mark, not of a weak and improvident, but of a great 
and noble mind ; which will in no event take refuge 
in falsehood and dissimulation, which scorns deceit, 
because it holds it to be mean and base ; and seeks 
no disguise, because it needs none to hide it — 
Such a character is both amiable and venerable. 
While it ennobles the magistrate and the judge, and 
adds honour and dignity to the most exalted stations, 
it commands respect in every rank of life. When ' 
the memory of artful and crooked policy speedily 
sinks, and is extinguished, this true wisdom shall 
long preserve an honourable memorial among men, 
and from God shall receive everlasting glory. 
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SERMON LXXXIX. 

On the Government of Human Affairs by 

Providence. 



Proverbs, xvi. 9. 

A man^s heart deviseth his way ; hut the Lord direct eth 

his steps. 

TMTANY devices there are, and much exercise of 
^'^ thought and counsel ever going on among 
mankind. When we look abroad into the world, 
we behold a very busy and active scene ; a great mul- 
titude always in motion, actuated by a variety of 
passions, and engaged in the prosecution of many 
different designs, where they commonly flatter them- 
selves with the prospect of success. But much of 
this labour we behold, at the same time, falling to 
the ground. The race isjarjrom being always to the 
swifif or the battle to the strongs or riches to men of 
understanding. It plainly appears, that the efforts of 
our activity, bow great soever they may be, are sub- 
ject to the controul of a superior invisible Power ; to 
that Providence of heaven, which works by secret and 
imperceptible, but irresistible means. Higher counsels 
than ours are concerned in the issues of human conduct. 
Deeper and more extensive plans, of which nothing is 
known to us, are carried on above. The line is let out, 
to allow us to run a certain length ; but by that line 
we are all the while invisibly held, and are recalled and 
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checked at the pleasure of Heaven, — Such being 
now the condition of man on earth, let us con- 
sider what instruction this state of things is fitted to 
afford us. I shall first illustrate a little farther the 
position in the text, that though a marC$ heart may 
devise his "way^ it is the Lord who directeth his steps ; 
and then point out the practical improvement to be 
made of this doctrine. 

Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it 
has been a general belief that he exercises some 
government over human afi^rs. It appeared alto- 
gether contrary to reason, to suppose that after God 
had erected this stupendous fabric of the universe, 
had beautified it with so much ornament, and peopled 
it with such a multitude of rational beings, he should 
then have thrown it out from his care, as a despised, 
neglected ofl&pring, and allowed its affairs to fioat 
about at random. There was, indeed, one set of 
ancient philosophers who adopted this absurd 
opinion; but though they nominally allowed the 
existence of some beings whom they called gods, 
yet as they ascribed to them neither the creation nor 
the government of the world, they were held to be 
in reality Atheists. 

In what manner Providence interposes in human 
affairs; by what means it influences the thoughts 
and counsels of men, and notwithstanding tlie in- 
fluence it exerts, leaves to them the freedom of will 
and choice, are subjects of dark and mysterious 
nature, and which have given occasion to many an 
intricate controversy. Let us remember, that the 
manner in which God influences the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies, the nature of that secret power 
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by which he is ever directing the sun and the moon, 
the planets, stars, and comets, in their course 
through the heavens, while they appear to move 
themselves in a free course, are matters no less inex- 
pUcable to us, than the manner in which he influences 
the counsels of men. But, though the mode of 
Divine operation remains unknown, the fact of an 
overruling influence is equally certain in the moral, 
as it is in the natural world. In cases where the fact 
is clearly authenticated, we are not at liberty to call 
its truth in question, merely because we understand 
not the manner in which it is brought about 
Nothing can be more clear from the testimony of 
Scripture, than that God takes part in all that hap- 
pens among mankind ; directing and overruling the 
whole course of events so alMllo make every one of 
them answer the desigrfs of his wise and righteous 
government. This is distinctly and explicitly 
asserted in the text. Throughout all the sacred 
writings, God is represented as on every occasion, 
by various dispensations of his Providence, reward- 
ing the righteous, or chastening them, according as 
his wisdom requires, and punishing the wicked. 
We cannot, indeed, conceive God acting as the 
governor of the world at all, unless his government 
were to extend to all the events that happen. It is 
upon the supposition of a particular Providence, 
that our worship and prayers to him are founded. 
All his perfections would be utterly insignificant to 
us, if they were not exercised on every occasion, 
according as the circumstances of his creatures 
required. The Almighty would then be no more 
than an unconcerned spectator of the behaviour of 

15 
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his subjects, regarding tjie obedient and the rebellious 
with an equal eye. 

It were needless to prosecute any farther the argu- 
ment in favour of a particular Providence. The 
experience of every one must, more or less, bear 
testimony to it. We need not for this purpose have 
recourse to those sudden and unexpected vicissitudes, 
which have sometimes astonished whole nations, 
and drawn their attention to the conspicuous hand 
of Heaven. We need not appeal to the history of 
the statesman and the warrior ; of the ambitious and 
the enterprising. We confine our observation to 
those whose lives have been most plain and simple, 
and who had no desire to depart from the ordinary 
train of conduct — -In how many instances, my 
fnends, have you foiiil!^ that you are held in subjection 
to a higher Power, on whom depends the accom- 
plishment of your wishes and designs ? Fondly you 
had projected some favourite plan. You thought 
that you had forecast, and provided for all that 
might happen. You had taken your measures with 
such vigilant prudence, that on every side you 
seemed to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. 
But, lo ! some little event hath come about, unfore- 
seen by you, and in its consequences, at the first 
seemingly inconsiderable, which yet hath turned the 
whole course of things into a new direction, and 
blasted all your hopes. At other times, your coun- 
sels and plans have been permitted to succeed. You 
then applauded your own wisdom, and sat down to 
feast on the happiness you had attained. To your 
surprise you found, that happiness was not there; 
and that God's decree had appointed it to be only 
vanity. We labour for prosperity, and obtain it not. 
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Unexpected, it is sometimes made to drop upon us, 
as if of its own accord. The happiness of man 
depends on secret springs, too nice and delicate to 
be adjusted by human art It requires a favourable 
combination of external circumstances with the state 
of his own mind. To accomplish on every occasion 
such a combination, is far beyond his power ; but it 
is what God can at all times effect; as the whole 
series of external causes are arranged according to 
his pleasure, and the hearts of all men are in hia 
hands, to turn them wheresoever he wills, as rivers of 
water. From the imperfection of our knowledge to 
ascertain what is good for us, and from the defect of 
our power to bring about that good when known, 
arise all those disappointments which continually 
testify, that the way of man is not in himself; that he 
is not the master of his own lot ; that though he may 
devise, it is God who directs; God who can make 
the smallest incident an effectual instrument of his 
Providence for overturning the most laboured plans 
of men. 

Accident, and chance, and fortune, are words which 
we often hear mentioned, and much is ascribed to 
them in the life of man. But they are words with- 
out meaning; or, as far as they have any signifi- 
cation, they are no other than names for the unknown 
operations of Providence. For it is certain, that in 
God's universe nothing comes to pass causelessly or 
in vain. Every event has its own determined di- 
rection. That chaos of human affairs and intrigues, 
where we can see no light ; that mass of disorder 
and confusion which they often present to our view, 
is all clearness and order in the sight of Him who is 
governing and directing all, and bringing forward 
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every event in its due time and place. The Lord 
sitteth on thejlood. The Lord maketh the wrath of man 
to praise hm^ as he maketh the hail and the rain obey 
/lis word. He hath prepared his throne in t/ie heavens ; 
and his kingdom ruleth over aU. A marCs heart deviseth 
his wai/f but the Lord directeth his steps. 

Having illustrated the doctrine of the text, I 
proceed to show how it is to be improved by us. I 
must begin with warning you, that the doctrine I 
have illustrated has no tendency to supersede coun- 
sel, design, or a proper exertion of the active powers 
of man. Because Providence is superior to us, it 
does not follow that therefore man has no part to 
act; or because our industry is sometimes disap- 
pointed, that therefore it is always vain. It is by 
the use of ordinary means that Providence, for the 
most part, accomplishes its designs. Man devisifig 
his own way^ and carrying on his own plans, has a 
place in the order of means which Providence em- 
ploys. To exertions, therefore, of his own, he is 
called by God. His Maker framed him for action ; 
and then only he is happy, when in action he is pro- 
perly employed. To supine idleness, to a vain and 
presumptuous trust in Providence, while we neglect 
what is incumbent on us to perform, no encourage- 
ment is given in Scripture ; on the contrary, threat- 
enings are denounced against it But the doctrine 
of the text is to be improved. 

In the first place, for correcting anxious and im- 
moderate care about the future events of our life. 
This anxiety is the source of much sin, and therefore 
is often rebuked in Scripture, as alienating the mind 
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from God, and from the liigher objects of virtue and 
religion, and filling the heart with passions wliich botli 
annoy and corrupt it If it be the parent of much 
sin, it is certainly also the offspring of great folly. 
For in such a state as human life has just now been 
represented to be, what means this mighty bustle and 
stir, this restless perturbation of thought and care, 
as if all the issues of futurity rested wholly on our 
conduct? — Something depends upon thyself; and 
tliere is reason, upon this account, for acting thy part 
with prudence and attention. But upon a hand un- 
seen it depends, either to overturn all thy projects, 
or to crown them with success ; and therefore, when 
the issue is so uncertain, thine attention should never 
run into immoderate care. By disquieting thyself so 
much about futurity, thou takest upon thy shoulders 
a load which is not thine, and which indeed thou art 
unable to bear. 

The folly of such anxiety is aggravated by tliis 
-consideration, that all events are under a much 
better and wiser direction than we could place tliem. 
Perhaps that evil which we have dreaded so much in 
prospect, may never be suffered to arrive. Provi- 
dence may either have turned into a quite different 
course, that black cloud which appeared to carry 
the storm ; or before the storm burst, our heads may 
be laid so low as to be out of its reach. Perhaps, 
also, the storm may be permitted to come upon us, 
and yet under its dark wings may bring to us some 
secret and unexpected good. Who knoweth what is 
good for man all the days of his vain li/e, which he 
spendeth as a shadow ? Who knoweth this, my bre- 
thren, except God ? And who consultetli it so effec- 
tually as he, who, by his infinite wisdom, maketh all 
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tilings Tvork together Jar good to them who love him ? 
Is it not, then, our greatest happiness, that when 
TTian deciseth, God directeth ? Is it not far better for 
lis us than if the case were reversed ; if the all-wise 
God were only ineffectually to devise, and man, blind, 
and ignorant, and rash as he is, were to have the full 
direction of his own steps? — Wherefore vex not 
thyself in vain. To the unavoidable evils of life, add 
not this evil of thine own procuring, a tormenting 
anxiety about the success of thy designs. The great 
rule both of religion and wisdom is. Do thy duty, 
and leave the issue to Heaven. Commit thy way tmto 
the Lord. Act thy part fairly and as wisely as thou 
canst, for thine apparent interest ; and then, with a 
steady and untroubled mind, wait for what God shall 
see meet to appoint. This is wisdom ; all beyond 
this is vanity and folly. 

In the second place, the doctrine of the text is cal- 
culated not only to repress anxiety, but to enforce 
moderation of mind in every state ; it humbles the 
pride of prosperity, and prevents that despair which 
is incident to adversity. — The presumption of pros- 
perity is the source both of vices and mischiefs in- 
numerable. It renders men forgetful, of God and 
religion. It intoxicates them with the love, and im- 
merses them in the indulgence of pleasure. It hard- 
ens their hearts to the distresses of their brethren. 
Now, consider, how little ground the real situation of 
the most prosperous man affords for this vain elation 
of mind. He is dependent every moment on the 
pleasure of a superior; and knows not but Provi- 
dence may be just preparing for him the most un- 
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foreseen reverses. Shall he boast himself of to-morrow^ 
who knoweth not what a day may bring forth? He hath 
perhaps said in his heart. My mountain stands strong; 
I shall never be mwed. But God needeth only to 
hide hisfacCy and presently he is troubled. That little 
eminence on which he stood, and from which he sur- 
veyed with pride his fellow-creatures below him, was 
no more than an eminence of dust The Almighty 
blows upon it with the breath of his mouth, and it is 
scattered. Belongs it to him whose tenure of pros- 
perity is so insecure, to utter the voice of contempt, 
or to lift the rod of oppression over his fellows, when 
over his own head is stretched that high arm of Hea- 
ven, which levels, at one touch, the mighty with the 
low? 

The government of God is accompanied with this 
signal advantage, that at once it humbles the proud, 
and revives the distressed. As long as we believe in 
one higher than the highest, to whom aU must look 
up, the greatest man is taught to be modest, and to 
feel his dependence; and the lowest man has an 
object of continual resource and hope. Injiu^ed by 
men, he can fly to that righteous Governor who 
rules the earth, and from his interposition hope for 
better days. Providence is the great sanctuary to 
the afflicted who maintain their integrity. Conso- 
lation they always find in the belief of it ; and often 
there has issued from this sanctuary the most sea- 
sonable relief. There issues from it, at all times, 
this voice of comfort ; Trust in the Lord^ and do 
good; and so thou shalt dwell in the land, and verily 
thou slmlt be fed. * Thine enemies may conspire ; 

 Psalm xxxYii. 3. 
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tlie Heathen may rage^ and the people imagine a vain 
thing. But he that sitteth in the /teavens shall laugh ; 
the Lord s/iall hold them in derision. For the Lord 
is the keeper qf Israel ; he is the slueld qf the right- 
eous. As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people from henceforth 
and for ever.* 

In the third place, the doctrine that has been 
illustrated, of the interposal of Providence in all 
human affiurs, places the vanity and folly of all sinful 
plans in a very strong light— All sin, in every view 
of it, must be attended with danger. He who em^ 
barks in any unjust or criminal enterprise, besides 
the manifest peril to his Gwn soul, incurs the risk 
of his character being discovered, and of meeting 
with hatred, contempt, and just resentment from the 
world. One would think that when the consequences 
on one side are so dangerous, the bribe on the other 
side must be very high, and the prospect of success 
very fair and promising. Now consider how this 
matter truly stands^ The sinner hath against him, 
first, that general uncertainty which I before showed 
to take place in all the designs and projects formed 
by men. Could the most artful and best devised 
means always ensure success to the end we sought to 
obtain, some apology might then be made for depart- 
ing occasionally from the path of rectitude. But it 
is far from being true, that such road to sure success 
can, on any occasion, be found. On the contrary, 
we every day see the most plausible and best con« 
certed plans baffled and thrown to the ground ; and 

• Psalm cxxv. 2. 
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there is nothin^^ which on many occasions has b^n 
more remarked, than Firovidence seeming to make 
sport of file wisdom of man. 

Tliis view of things alone were sufficient to show 
to the ffiinner the insecurity and danger of the 
system on which he acts. But there is much more 
against him than this. For he, by his guil^ plans^ 
hath engaged against himself one certain and most 
formidable enemy, to whom he hatl\ great reason to 
look up with terror. He cannot possibly befieve that 
the righteous Governor of the universe beheads with 
an equal eye the designs of the virtuous who honour 
him, and. the designs of the guilty who despise his 
laws, and do injustice to his servants. No ; against 
these latter, Providence hath pointed its darts, hath 
bent its bow in the heavens ; the face of the Lord is 
ogam them that do evil. * Other designs may fail ; 
but those of the wicked, God is concerned in over- 
throwing. It is true, that this life is not the season 
of rendering to every man according to his works* 
But though retribution does not on every occasion take 
place at present, yet neither is the exercise of Divine 
justice always delayed. The history of the world is 
continually furnishing us with examples of the wicked 
taken in their awn devices; of the crafly snared in the 
works qf their own hands ; of sinners falUng into the 
pit which themsehes had digged. How ofien^ when 
signal crimes were ready to be perpetrated, hath God 
remarkably interposed ; hath spread his shield before 
the just) unnerved the arm of the assassin, or struck 
a sibdden damp into his mind at the critical moment! 
^^Obnoxious then as the sinner is to so many 

* Psalm xxxiv. 16. 
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dangers : exposed perpetually to the disappointment 
of his designs by the uncertainty of human events j 
exposed over and above to the avenging interposi^ 
tion of Heaven ; what strange infatuation has tempted 
him to depart from the plain and safe path of inte- 
grity? 

In the last place, from all that has been said on 
this subject, we clearly see how much it concerns us 
to perform those duties which a proper regard to 
Providence requires, and to obtain protection from 
that Power which directeth and disposeth all. A 
more incontrovertible axiom there cannot be than 
this, that if man only deviseth his way, while God 
overrulesjiis devices, and directs his steps, an interest 
in God's favour is far more important than all the 
wisdom and ability of man. Without his favour, the 
wisest will be disappointed and baffled ; under his 
protection and guidance, the simple are led in a 
plain and sure path. — In vain would the giddy 
and profane throw Providence out of their thoughts, 
and affect to think and act as if all depended on 
themselves. This boldness of self-sufficiency Ia 
affectation, and no more. For moments there are, 
when the man of stoutest heart feels the strong 
subjection under which he is held, and would gladly 
grasp at the aid of Heaven. As long as human 
affidrs proceed in a smooth train, without any alarm- 
ing presages of change or danger, the man of the 
world may remain pleased with himself, and be fully 
confident in his own powers. But whose life con- 
tinues long so undisturbed? Let any uncommon 
violence shake the elements around him, and threaten 
him with destruction ; let the aspect of public affiuiy 
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be so lowering as to forebode some great calamity ; 
or in his private concerns let some sudden change 
arrive to shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and the 
harbingers of approaching death, show him his 
frailty ; and how ready will he then be to send up 
prayers from the heart, that Providence would 
befriend and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is 
not a matter of theory and doubt. Its foundations 
are laid deep in the nature and condition of man. 
It lays hold of every man's feelings. In every man's 
heart and conscience it has many witnesses to its 
importance and reality. 

Let us then neglect no means which may be of 
avail for procuring the grace and favour of that 
Divine Providence on which so much depends. Let 
tio duties be overlooked which belong to us as subjects 
of God: devout worship, and grateful praises for all his 
blessings, humble trust in his goodness, and implicit 
submission to his will ; and constant and cheerful 
obedience to his laws. Let us be thankful that God 
hath clearly made known all that he requires of u» 
in order to be accepted in his sight ; and that not 
only he has revealed the rule of duty, but also hath 
pointed out to us m the Gospel, the direct method of 
reconciliation with him through faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Providence hath condescended to 
become our instructor in this great article ; hath 
taught us in what way our sins may be forgiven, our 
imperfect services be accepted, and an interest in the 
Divine grace be attained by means of our Redeemer. 
Inexcusable we must be, if all this offered grace 
we shall wantonly throw at our feet. In a world 
so full of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us take 
pains to secure to ourselves one resting place j one 
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habitation that cannot be moved. By piety and 
prayer, by faith, repentance, and a good life, let 
us seek the friendship of the Most High ; so shall 
he who directeth the steps of man now, conduct our 
path in such a course as shall bring us in the end to 
himself. 
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SERMON XC. 
On Prayer. 



Psalm Ixv. 2. 

O Thou that hear est prayer^ unto Thee shall aUJlesk 

come! 

'T^HE Supreme Being is represented under many 
amiable characters in the sacred writings; as 
the Father of mercies j the God of love, the Author of 
every good and perfect gift. But there is no character 
which carries more comfort, or which rendei?s God 
so properly the object of confidence and trust, as this, 
of his being the Hearer of Prayer. This view of 
the Almighty accommodates his perfections to oiu: 
necessities and wants, and in our present frail and 
distressed state affords a constant refuge to which we 
can fly. Unto Thee shall aUfesh come. To Thee, 
shall an indigent world look up for the supply of 
their wants ; to Thee, shall the proudest sinner, at 
some time or other, be compelled to bow ; to Thee, 
shall the distressed and afflicted have recourse, as to 
their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural reUgion. 
Wherever the light of nature taught men to acknow- 
ledge the being of a God, to that God also it directed 
them to pray. In the Christian revelation great 
stress is laid upon this duty, and great encouragement 
given to it. Our blessed Saviour not only set the 
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example himself, and enjoined the practice to his 
followers, but thought it worthy his express instruc- 
tion to teach them in what manner to pray, and even 
to put words in their mouth. We are assured that 
prayers are not in vain ; but that as the eyes qf the 
Lord are upon the righteous^ so his ears are open to 
their ay; that if we ask aright, we shall receive ; 
if we seekf we shaUJind; if we knocks it shall be opened 
to us. It is^ indeed, hard to say, whether prayer is to 
be most properly considered as a duty incumbent on 
.all, or as a privilege allowed to them. But a blessed 
circumstance it is, that our duty and our privilege 
thus concur in one; that we are commanded to do 
what our wants naturally dictate to be done; even 
to ask what is good from God, who giveth to all men 
UberaUtft . and upbraideth not. — In treating of this 
subject, it wUl be proper to consider first, the nature 
and the subjects of prayer ; next, its proper qualifica- 
tions ; and lastly, the advantages and blessings which 
attend it 

I. The Nature of Prayer supposes, in the first 
place, that we have a just sense of our own wants 
and miseries, and of our dependence on God for 
relief. To be suitably impressed with this sense, we 
need only think what our present situation is. We 
live in a world, where every thing around us is dark 
and uncertain. When we look back on the past, we 
must remember that there we have met with much 
disappointment and vanity. When we look forward 
to the future, all is unknown. We are liable there 
to many dangers which we cannot foresee ; and to 
many which we foresee approaching, yet know not 
how to defend ourselves against them. We are often 
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ignorant what course we can steer with safety } nay, 
so imperfect is our own wisdom, and so great the 
darkness which covers futurity, that while we imagine 
that we are in the road to prosperity, we are often 

rushing blindly into the most fatal evils. Besides 

these contingencies of life, which make us feel so 
deeply the necessity of looking up to some more 
powerful Guide and Protector, there are other cir- 
cumstances in our state which lead to reflections still 
more alarming. We know that we are the subjects 
of a supreme righteous Governor, to whom we are 
accountable for our conduct. We were sent into 
this world by his appointment, and we are removed 
from it at his decree. How soon the call for our 
removal may be given, none of us know ; but this we 
profess to believe, that upon our going hence we are 
to be brought into new and unknown habitations, 
suitable to our behaviour here. Who amongst us 
can say that he is perfectly ready to appear before 
his Creator and Judge, and to give an account to 
him for all the actions of his life ? How much do 
the best of us stand in need of mercy and forgiveness 
for our offences past, and of direction and assistance 
from Heaven to guide us in our future way ! What 
reason to dread that if we be lefl entirely to ourselves 
we will be in the utmost danger of departing from 
virtue and from happiness, and of leaving life under 
the displeasure of Him who is to judge us ! -— While 
with this sense of our imperfections, our dangers, and 
our guilt, we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we must 
in the next place. 

Pray to God, in the belief that with him there is 
power which can give us reliefi and goodness which 
wiH incline him to give it Prayer supposes a fuU 

15 
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persuasion that his Providence rules and governs all ; 
that through all futurity his eye penetrates; that 
there are no events of our life in which he interposes 
not ; tliat he knows the most secret motions of our 
hearts; and that to the hearts of all men he has 
access, by avenues unknown to us, and can turn 
them according to his pleasure. It supposes at the 
same time a firm confidence in the declarations he 
has made in his word, that a plan is established for 
dispensing grace to fallen and guilty mankind, through 
a great Redeemer. It supposes a humble hope that 
as he knows our frame and remembers we are dustj he 
will not reject the supplications of the penitent 
returning sinner ; that he is one who hath no plea- 
sure in our sorrows and distress, but desires the hap- 
piness of his creatures, and beholds with complacency 
the humble and sincere worshipper. 

Now these things being supposed, this just sense 
of our own imperfections and guilt, and this proper 
impression of the Divine nature, when the soul is in 
this posture of devotion, breathing forth its sorrows 
and its wants before its Creator, and imploring jfrpm 
him protection and aid, it cannot but give vent to 
the high conceptions with which it will then be affect- 
ed of God's supreme perfection. This of course 
becomes the foundation of that part of devotion 
which is styled adoration or praise. — As it is the 
experience of past goodness which warms the heart 
of the worshipper, and encourages his present suppli- 
cation, he will naturally be led to a grateful celebra- 
tion of the mercies of Heaven ; whence thanksgiving 
becomes an essential part of his devotion. — As he 
cannot put up petitions without acknowledging his 
wants, and as his wants are closely connected with 
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his frailty and ill-deaerving^ hence the most humble 
confession of guilt must necessarily enter into Prayer. 
-— If thtf e be any terms on which we may expect 
the Deity to be most propitious ; if there be any 
meritorious Intercessor through whom we may pre- 
fer our request to him^ this assuredly will be the 
method which the pious worshipper will choose for 
addressing the Almighty ; and this will be the ground 
of his praying in the name of Christ, sending up his 
petitions to God through his beloved Son, whom he 
heareth always. 

Thus it appears that there is a just foundation for 
Prayer, in all its parts, naturally laid in the present 
circumstances of man, and in the relation in which 
he stands to God. But as petition is the chief and 
most distuiguishing part of prayer, it will be requisite 
that we consider particularly what those requests are, 
which are proper to be offered up to God. These 
may all be classed under three heads : first, requests 
for temporal blessings ; next, for spiritual mercies ; 
and lastly, intercessions for the welfare of others. 

With regard to temporal blessings, though men 
may lay a restraint upon themselves in the expressions 
which they utter in Prayer, yet it is much to be suspect- 
ed, that the inward wishes of their hearts for such 
blessings are oflen the most fervent of any. To wish 
and pray for the advantages of life is not forbidden. 
Our Saviour hath so far countenanced it^ as to com- 
mand us to pray that God would give us our daily 
bread ; that is, as his words have been always under- 
stood, that he would bestow what is necessary for the 
sustenance and comfort of life. Yet the very Round 
of the words retrenches every superfluous and extra- 
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vagant wish. Not for riches and honours, for great 
advancement or long life, or for numerous and 
flourishing families, has he given us any encourage- 
ment to pray. Foreign are such things to the real 
improvement, foreign very ofien to the true happi- 
ness of man. Foolishly they may be wished for, 
when the wish accomplished would prove orur ruiiL 
Let health and peace, contentment and tranquillity, 
bound the humble prayer which we send up to Hea- 
ven ; that God may feed us with food convenient Jbr 
US; that whatever our outward circumstances are, 
they may be blessed to us by him, and accompanied 
with a quiet mind. Even health and peace them- 
selves may not always prove blessings. Sweet and 
desirable as they seem, God may, at certain times, 
foresee their tendency to corrupt our hearts, and may 
in mercy reject a prayer for them, which, on our 
part, may be allowably put up. For the nature of 
all temporal things is such, that they have not one 
fixed and stable character, but may be convertible on 
different occasions either into good or ill ; and there- 
fore, some reserve in our wish must always be main- 
tained ; and to the wiser judgment of God, it must 
be left to determine what is fit to be bestowed, and 

what to be withheld. But this we may lawfully 

pray, that, as far as to God seems meet, he would 
make our state comfortable, and our days easy and 
tranquil ; that he would save us from falling into any 
severe and extreme distress ; that he would preserve 
to us the enjoyments of those fiiends and comforts 
that we most love ; or if he bereave us of any of 
them, that he would in mercy assist and support us 
under the loss ^ in fine^ that he would so order our 
lot that we may be kept as free from pain, trouble. 
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and anguish, as shall be consistent with the higher 
improvements of our souls in piety, virtue, and 
wisdom. 

In the next place, with regard to spiritual mercies, 
we are unquestionably allowed to be more fervent 
and explicit in our requests at the throne of grace. 
God can never be displeased in hearing us hnplore 
from him those graces and endowments of the soul, 
that beautify us in his sight, that are good for all 
men, good at all times, indeed the only certain and 
immutable goods ; and therefore to these only per- 
tains that earnestness, that urgency of Player, which 
is represented as acceptable to the Almighty. 
Our petitions of this nature, our Saviour has ranked 
under the two great heads of forgiveness for past 
offences, and deliverance from future temptations. It 
is chiefly for tliese important blessings, that we are 
to prostrate ourselves before our Father in heaven, 
begging of him, who knows our heart with all its 
fruilties, that he would accept our sincere repentance, 
and pardon our errors for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
We must earnestly pray that he would strengthen 
us by his grace to resist the temptations that here- 
after may assault us; and whatever he appoint to 
befal us without, may enable us to preserve a good 
conscience within ; that he may teach us to know 
ourselves, and assist us to controul and govern our 
passions; that he may endow us with temperance 
in prosperity, and resignation under adversity ; that 
in no situation of life we may be allowed to forget 
what we owe to our Maker and Redeemer ; and that 
after having discharged the duties of life, through the 
assistance of Divine grace, with some measure of 
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integrity and honour, we may be prepared for going 
through the last scene of life without dismay j and 
when we have made a decent and peaceful retreat from 
this world, we may then find ourselves in some better 
and happier state. 

, In the first place, it is to be remembered that 
intercessions for the welfare of others form a material 
part of Prayer. The sincere worshipper is not to 
consider himself as a single and separate being, con- 
fining his concern wholly to himself. Our Saviour 
has initiated us into a more noble and enlarged spirit 
of devotion', when he taught us to begin with praying 
that the kingdom of God may be advanced over all, 
and that mankind may be rendered as happy by 
doing his will, as the angels are in heaven. When 
we bow our knee to the common Father, let it be like 
affectionate members of his family, desiring the pros- 
perity of all our brethren. In particular, the happi- 
ness of our friends and relations, of those whom we 
love, and by whom we are loved, ought then to be 
near our heart ; praying that the Almighty may be 
our God, and the God of our friends and family, for 
ever J that he may watch over them, and bless diem ; 
and may make us long happy in mutual comfort and 
affection. We ought to remember our benefactors 
before God, and pray for a return of Divine blessings 
on their head. The distressed and afflicted ought to 
share oiu* sympathy; remembering them who suffer 
adversity y as being ourselves in the body; and shedding 
the friendly tear at the thought of human woe. Our 
enemies themselves ought not to be forgotten in our 
prayers : in fine, our prayers ought to be an exercise 
of extensive benevolence of heart; a solemn tea* 
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timony offered up to the God of Love, of our kind 
and charitable affection to all men. 

But naWf after what has been suggested concemti^ 
the proper subjects of Prayer, I am aware that it may 
be said by some. To what purpose is all this de- 
tail ? •— Do we propose, by our prayers, to give to 
the Supreme Being any new information, regarding 
our situation^ of which he is not possessed. Does Ha 
not already know all our wants and distresses ; and 
will He not be prompted by his goodness and wisdom 
to do for us in such circumstances, whatever is fit and 
proper to be done ? Do we imagine tliat by the impor- 
tunity of our solicitations and requests. He can be 
prevailed upon to alter his purpose, or depart from his 
system in the government of the world, in order to 
gratify our desires ? — Such objections against the 
reasonableness of prayer, have been often urged with 
all the parade of scepticism. Though, on the first 
view, they may carry some appearance of specious* 
ness, yet on a slight discussion they fall to the 
ground ; for they all rest on a mistaken idea of the 
natiu'e and design of prayer. No man in his sober 
senses could ever beUeve that, by lifting his feeble 
voice to Heaven, he conld convey to the ear of the 
Almighty any new knowledge or information. None 
but the most ignorant could imagine, that by his 
prayers, he could raise any new emotions in the 
unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and prevail 
upon him to alter his decrees in consequence of his 
request— —The efficacy of Prayer lies, not in 
working a change upon God, but in working a change 
upon ourselves ; in begetting or improving right dis- 
positions of heart, and thereby making us fit subjects 
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timony offered up to the God of Love^ of our kind 
and charitable affection to all men. 

But now; after what has been suggested concamt^g 
the proper subjects of Prayer^ I am aware that it may 
be said by some. To what purpose is all this de- 
tail ? •— Do we propose, by our prayers, to give to 
the Supreme Being any new information, regarding 
our situation^ of which he is not possessed. Does He 
not already know all our wants and distresses } and 
will He not be prompted by his goodness and wisdom 
to do for us in such circumstances, whatever is fit and 
proper to be done ? Do we imagine that by the impor- 
tunity of our solicitations and requests. He can be 
prevailed upon to alter his purpose, or depart from his 
system in the government of the world, in order to 
gratity our desires ? — Such objections against the 
reasonableness of prayer, have been often urged with 
all the parade of scepticism. Though, on the first 
view, they may carry some appearance of specious* 
ness, yet on a slight discussion they faU to the 
ground ; for they all rest on a mistaken idea of the 
nature and design of prayer. No man in his sober 
senses could ever believe that, by lifting his feeble 
voice to Heaven, he conld convey to the ear of the 
Almighty any new knowledge or information. None 
but the most ignorant could imagine, that by his 
prayers, he could raise any new emotions in the 
unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and prevail 
upon him to alter his decrees in consequence of his 
request  The efficacy of Prayer lies, not in 
working a change upon God, but in working a change 
upon ourselves ; in begetting or improving right dis- 
positions of heart, and thereby making us fit subjects 
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of the Divine mercy. It is not for the sake of our 
asking, that God grants the requests we prefer in 
prayer ; but as our asking, with proper dispositions, 
produces that frame of mind which qualiiks us to 

receive. Hence Prayer has been appointed by 

God as an instrument for improving our nature, and 
is required on our part as a condition of receiving 
his favours. Thus, when upon a certain occasion he 
had by his Prophet predicted and promised circum- 
stances of prosperity to the Jewish nation, the Prophet 
was directed to add, Thtts sailh the Lard God^ I mil 
yet for this be enquired of by the house of Israel to da 
it for /Ae»i.*—— Is there any one who would say, that 
it is not incumbent on all rational creatures to feel 
their dependence on the God who has formed them, 
and to refer to him all the blessings which they either 
enjoy or hope to receive ? Would not the want of 
such becoming sentiments be altogether unworthy 
and sinful? And if they are such sentiments as 
ought to be entertained, must it not be proper to 
express them by words in prayer, and thereby to 
strengthen the impression of them on our minds ? 

But in truth there is no occasion for entering into 
any long discussion of argument in order to evince 
the reasonableness of prayer. It is the natural 
dictate of the human heart. Though in the days of 
prosperity and ease it may, like other duties, have 
been neglected and forgotten, yet on all great and 
trying occasions, men are prompted by an irresistible 
impulse to lift their eyes, and address their voice to 
Heaven. Who is there, for instance, that feeling 
himself cruelly oppressed by injustice and violence, 

* Ezeldel, xxxvi. 57. 
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without any prospect of procuring redress, can forbear 
appealing to a Power that rules above, and invoking 
Divine interposition to vindicate his innocence, and 
avenge his wrongs? Who that is standing by the death- 
bed of a beloved friend, of a spouse, a brother, or a son, 
and sees them struggling with the last agonies, but finds 
himself impelled to look up to Heaven, and to pray 
from the heart that where men can give no aid, God 
would in his mercy support the dying man? Was there 
ever a sinner so hardened, that when he finds himself 
leaving the world, and standing on the brink of an 
unknown eternity, is not disposed with earnest and 
trembling voice to pray that God would forgive his 
errors, and receive in peace his departing spirit ? In 
such situations as these, man feels what he truly is, 
and speaks the native unadulterated language of the 

heart Accordingly, throughout all ages and 

nations, the obligation to Prayer as a duty has been 
recognised, and its propriety has been felt Over all 
the world, even among the most savage tribes, 
temples have been built, worshippers have assembled 
in crowds ; and the wildest superstition has, by the 
various forms of homage which it adopted, borne 
testimony to this truth, that there is some God, ta 
whom, as Ihe Hearer ofFrayer^ aUJksh should come. 

In order that prayer may produce its proper effect^ 
there are certain qualifications necessarily belonging 
to it, which come next to be considered. 

One of the first and chief of these is seriousness, 
or an attentive and solemn frame of mind, in opposi* 
lion to thoughts that wander, and to words that drop 
forth unmeaning from the lips. One would think it 
unnecessary to mention such a qualification to be 
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requisite, when we are to be employed in so solemn 
an act as an immediate address to our Maker. Yet 
there is ground to apprehend, that an admonition of 
this nature is necessary to be given to many professed 
Christians. Men from their childhood have been so 
oft accustomed to repeat certain expressions, which 
they call, saying prayers, with little understanding, 
and less attention to what they say, that the habit of 
it is apt to be continued throughout life ; as if the 
mere uttering of words, or presenting themselves, at 
set times, in a certain posture before God, had some 

charms in it to attract the blessings of Heaven. 

My brethren, this is trifling with one of the most 
important exercises in which the human mind can be 
employed j it is turning devotion into childish folly. 
Let us never forget that it is the heart which must 
pray. The heart may pray when no words are 
uttered. But if the heart be not engaged in Prayer, 
all the words we can utter arc no better than rude 
offensive sounds in the ear of the Almighty. — 
Collect then thy mind within itself, before thou 
preferrest a single petition; nay, before thou pro- 
nouncest the name of God in prayer. Be alone with 
him and thine own soul ; under the same impression 
as if thou wert just about to appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of that God to whom thou prayest. 

To seriousness, we must join affection in prayer; I 
mean that devotion of the heart which is inspired by 
gratitude and love, in distinction from forced prayer, 
or what is unwillingly preferred from servile fear, or 
mere regard to decency. We must come iiito the 
presence of God, as to a Father in Heaven ; not to a 
hard and oppressive master, to whom we are obliged 
to pay obeisance to prevent him from destroying 
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US. Profound humility is perfectly consistent 

with this affectionate spirit in prayer. No pre- 
•sumptuous familiarity must enter into our addresses 
to God. We are enjoined to serve him with reverence 
and godly fear. Our devotion will be most fervent 
and affectionate, when we entertain the humblest 
thoughts of ourselves, joined with the most exalted 
conceptions of that God to whom we pray. Be- 
member thcU God is in heaven^ and thou art on earth; 
therefime let thy words be feo). • 

Faith is a quaUfication of Prayer expressly required 
in ^Scripture. He that prayeth, saith the Apostle 
James, let him ajsk in faith^ nothing wavering f. — 
By faith in Prayer, two things are meant : first, a 
general persuasion that God is a Being of infinite 
goodness and mercy ; to whom, therefore, the prayers 
of his creatures are not put up in vain. He that 
Cometh unto God must believe^ not only that he is, but 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
himX : without some belief of this kind, prayers were 
altogether superfluous. For who would send up 
supplications to a God who was believed to be 
inaccessible to his creatures, and to have no regard 
to their circumstances and wants?— At the same 
time, much ground we have to be conscious of our 
own unworthiness, and to tremble at the remem- 
brance of it, when, we address ourselves to Heaven ; 
and therefore, secondly, to pray in faith is, in the 
Scripture sense of it, to pray in the name of Christ ; 
that is, in the faith that it is through his merits and 
mediation only we can find acceptance with God. 
We acknowledge our guilt j we disclaim all frust in 

•• Eccles. y. 2. f James, i. 6. J Heb. xi. 6. 
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our own righteousness; and implore grace from 
God on account of what his Son has done and 
suffered for us. This is the clear and express doc- 
trine of the New Testament We have boldness to 
enter hUo the hoUest by the blood qf Jesus. We have 
this new and living wai/ which he hath consecrated Jbr 
us within the veil. Having this High Priest aver the 
house ofGodj let us dra:w near with a true heart inJvU 
assurance offaithJ^ 

Having thus pointed out the chief and most 
essential qualifications of Prayer, it remains that I 
lay some considerations before you, to show the im- 
portance and advantages of it 

In the first place. Prayer is one of the most 
powerful means of^ recalling our minds from the 
vanities of lift to seripus thoughts ; to a proper sense 
of God and our duty j and to all the high objects 
with which we are intimately connected as rational 
and immortal beings. Surrounded, as we are, with 
the objects and pleasures of the world ; busied with 
its avocations, and continually immersed iir its 
pursuits, man would become altogether the victim of 
sense, and a prey to its temptations; if there were 
not some stated occasions which brought him home 
to himself, and to the thoughts of another world. 
Prayer has a much more impressive effect for this 
purpose, than can be expected from simple medita- 
tion. An immediate and solemn address to an 
omniscient Being, in whose presence we consider 
ourselves as then particularly sisted, tends to produee 

• Heb.x. 19 — 22. 
(? G S 
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a higher degree of serious and awful recollection, 
than would arise from a mere soliloquy of the mind 
with itselfl In Prayer, the soul *approaches to the 
borders of an invisible world, and acts as a spirit 
holding intercourse with the Father of spirits. It 
drops for a time the remembrance of its earthly 
connections, to dwell among everlasting objects. 
Prayer, by this means, both composes and purifies 
the heart; it gives the soul its proper elevation 
towards God, and has a happy effect to counterwork 
the dangerous impressions made by the corruptions 
of the world around us. 

In the next place, prayer is usefld, not only as a 
corrective of our natural levity and forgetfulness of 
God, but as an actual exercise of the best affections 
of our nature, which are thereby confirmed and 
strengthened. As far as Prayer is not a mere emis- 
sion of empty words, but speaks, as it ought to do, 
the language of the heart, it is an assemblage of ail 
the affections which constitute piety. It implies the 
highest sentiments of reverence and adoration, of 
love and gratitude to God, of trust in his mercy, and 
of faith in our blessed Redeemer, all animating the 
heart Whatever nourishes such affections as these 
in the soul, gives strength and support at the same 
time to active virtue j and thereby prepares and 
assists us for every duty of life. — With respect to 
ourselves, the view which Prayer gives, of our neces- 
sities and wants, of our sins and oflences against God, 
and of the dangers which we have thereby incurred, 
produces becoming humility of mind. Prostrate 
before that great Being whom we have so much 
offended, all the pride of man is laid in the dust He 
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is impressed with a sense of what he truly is, and 
taught how far removed from what he ought to be. 
By the prayers he puts up for being assisted to repent 
of past follies, and to make improvements for the 
future in virtue, the desire of virtue is cherished, 
and the pursuit of it excited ; and if this desire after 
virtue which is expressed in Prayer be genuine, it is 
a degree of goodness already in some measure begun 
within the heart. — Prayer is, at the same time, an 
exercise of benevolence towards men, as well as of 
piety towards God; when, as was before observed, 
not merely as individuals, but as members of the 
great family of God, we come before our heavenly 
Father, and express our affectionate wishes for all 

our brethren. While Prayer in this manner gives 

exertion to many of the highest parts of goodness, it 
is attended moreover with this great advantage, that 
it tends to fortify the worfshipper in the practice of 
all his duties* For it" impresses him with a sense 
of God as the great friend and protector of right- 
eousness in the world ; to whom, therefore, all 
righteous men may look up with confidence and 
hope; whose strength is more than sufficient for 
their weakness ; whose gracious aid none that served 
him ever implored in vain. 

In the last place. Prayer is important, not only as 
a means of high improvement in religion, but as an 
instrument of consolation and relief under the dis- 
tresses of life. How many situations are found in 
the world, where men have no resource left to them 
but prayer to God ! How forlorn would the perse- 
cuted and afflicted, the sad and the sorrowful be, if 
even this last sanctuary were shut against them ; if 
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they had no Protector in Heaven to whom they 
could look up in the hours of anguish!— We all know 
what a relief it is to be able to unbosom our griefs to 
some friend whom we believe compassionate and 
kind, even though it be not in his power to give us 
any effectual aid. In our heavenly Father, we can 
look up, not only to one in whom compasmns JUm^ 
who knows our Jrame, remembers we are dustf and 
pities us as a father pitieth his children; but to One 
whose arm is all-p6werful, either to support us under 
our distress, or, if to his wisdom it seem meet, to 
relieve us altogether from it — — Hence, Prayer is 
so often the last retreat of the miserable. Where men 
can give tJiem no aid, God is their present help. To 
him they can pour forth those secret griefs, which to 
men they sometimes cannot disclose. He hears those 
groans of the labouring heart, which no words can 
utter, and circumstances which would expose our 
requests to be despised by the world, prevent not 
our prayers from finding acceptance with God. It is 
liis character to hear the cry of the poor^ and to regard 
the prefer of the destitute : He is the helper of them 
who haoe no help of man. — — Hence, Prayer may be 
termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the unhappy ; 
where their minds are soothed, and their cares and 
sorrows are for a time hushed and forgotten. It may 
justly be said, that there only, on this side of the 
grave, the wicked cease from troubUng^ and the weary 
are at rest. There^ 4he prisoners rest together; they 
hear no more the voice of the oppressor. The small 
and the great are there ; and the servant is free from his 
master. * 

* Job, iiL 17—19. 
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The reasonableness of Prayer, as a duty, and the 
advantages attending it, being such as I have now 
endeavoured briefly to set forth, there is no wonder 
that so many repeated recommendations of it occur 
in the Sacred Writings ; and that we are enjoined to 
he fervent in prayer ^ to be instant in prayer^ nay, ta 
pray withotU ceasing. • — By such precepts I do not 
understand that we are bound to frequent repetitions 
of long and tedious prayers. Our Saviour, in his 
excellent discourse on this subject t, has sufficiently 
cautioned us against the hypocrisy of those who ttse 
vain repetitions^ and think that they shall be heard Jar 
their much speaking. But besides the stated times of 
both public and private prayer which we ought de- 
voutly to observe, there is a habit of devotion, in 
occasional elevations of the soul towards God, which 
highly deserves to be cultivated. A thousand occur- 
rences which happen when we are engaged in the 
ai&irs of the world, and a thousand objects which 
present themselves to our view in the earth and the 
heavens when we are solitary and alone, may suggest 
matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By cher- 
ishing such a habit, we preserve on our minds the 
native spirit of Prayer. We correct those evil dispo- 
sitions which intercourse with the world is always apt 
to introduce ; we improve our contemplation, of the 
objects which surround us, into an act of devotion ; 
and either from the crowded city, or the solitary 
field, can send up to Heaven that homage of the 
heart, which is no less acceptable to the Almighty, 
than if it arose in vocal form from the midst of the 
temple. In this sense I understand the injunction 

• 1 ThcM. V. 17. t Matt. vi. ' 
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given to pray withotU ceasing. — And surely, my 
brethren, when we consider the high value of those 
blessings for which we depend on Heaven, it must 
appear to every reflecting mind, that we cannot be 
too earnest in our supplications to obtain them. To 
what purpose tend all our present solicitude and care; 
all the application of the thoughtful, and all the in- 
dustry of the active and diligent ? Is it not in order 
to pass through Ufe contented, easy^ and happy ? But 
can you pass through life with contentment and hap- 
piness, unless you enjoy peace within, a good con- 
science, and a comfortable hope of a future exist- 
ence ? Are not all these things directly and immedi- 
ately the gifts of God, imparted by him to the souls 
of men ? And can you expect to receive such gifts, 
unless you confess your dependence on Him who be- 
stows them, and implore them from that gracious 
God, who giveth to all men liberally^ and upbraideih 
not? 
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On the Last Judgment. 



2 Corinthians, v. 10, 

For we must all appear before the judgment-seat of 
Christy tliat every one may receive the things done in 
his body^ according to that he hath done^ whether it 
be good or bad. 

T^HESE words present to our view the great event 

which is to determine the fate of all mankind. 

No article of Christian faith is more clearly ascertained 

in Scripturei is of greater importance in itself^ and 

more worthy to dwell upon our minds than this, of 
the final judgment of God. It adds solemnity to 
every part of religion : it introduces an awful serious- 
ness into our thoughts, by placing in the most strik- 
ing light, the close connection between our present 
behaviour and our everlasting happiness or misery. 
In the Gospel it is described with so many circum- 
stances of awe and terror, as may, to many, render 
the consideration of this subject dark and disagree- 
able. But we must remember, that though religion 
be often employed to sooth and comfort the dis- 
tressed, and though this be one of its most salutary 
effects, yet this is not the only purpose to which it is 
to be applied by Ministers of the Gospel. In the 
midst of that levity and dissipation with which the 
world abounds, it is necessary to awaken the giddy 
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and unthinking, by setting before them in full view» 
all the dangers they incur by their conduct — 
Knowing the terror of the Lordy adds the Apostle in 
the verse immediately following the text, "we persuade 
men. — — In treating of this subject, I shall, in the 
first place, state the arguments which reason affords 
for the belief of a judgment to come ; and shall next 
show the improvements which we ought to make of 
the particular discoveries the Gospel hath made to us 
concerning it. 

I. By taking a view of the arguments which rea- 
son affords for the belief of a general judgment, our 
faith in the discoveries of the Gospel will receive con- 
firmation, from discerning their consonance with the 
natural sentiments of the human heart. 

In the first place,, and as the foundatiaii of all, 
I begin with observing, that there is in the nature of 
things a real and eternal difference between right and 
wrong, between a virtuous and an immoral conduct ; 
a difference which all men discern of themselves, and 
which leads them unavoidably to think of some 
actions as deserving blame and punishment, and of 
otiiers, as worthy of praise and reward. If all 
actions were conceived as indifferent in their nature, 
no idea of justice and retribution would be found 
among men ; they would not consider themselves as 
in any view accountable for their actions to any supe- 
rior. But this is far from being the case. Every 
man feels himself under a law ; the law of his being, 
which he cannot violate without being self-con- 
demned. The most ignorant heathen knows and 
feels, Uiat when he has committed an unjust or crud 

16 
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action, he has committed a crime, and deserves 
punishment. Never was there a nation on the face 
of the earth, among whom there did not prevail 
a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, 
they justly exposed themselves to the hatred of 
those around them, and to the displeasure of any 
secret invisible power that ruled the world. This, 
therefore, may be assumed as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that the difference of good and evil in actions, 
is not founded on arbitrary opinions or institutions, 
but in the nature of things, and the nature of man ; 
and accords with the universal sense of the human 
kind. This being the case, it is ceitainly rea- 
sonable. 

In the second place, to think that the Ruler of the 
world will make some distinction among his crea- 
tures according to their Actions ; and if this dis- 
tinction be not made, or only imperfectly made in 
this life, there will be some future state of existence 
in which he will openly reward and punish. To 
suppose God to be a mere indifferent spectator of the 
conduct of his creatures, regarding with an equal 
eye the evil and the good, is in effect to annihilate 
his existence ; as it contradicts every notion which 
mankind have entertained of a Supreme Being as just^ 
and good. It would represent him as inferior in 
character to many of his creatures on earth ; as there 
is no man of tolerable virtue and humanity who is not 
shocked at the commission of atrocious crimes, and 
who does not desire to see the guilty punished, the 
innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded. 
If there exist at all a God who governs the 
world, (and what nation has not acknowledged him 
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to exist ?) as a governor he undoubtedly will act j 
and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or 
other, reward and punish, according as his creatures 
obey, or violate, that law which he originally 
implanted in their hearts. Whether this be com- 
pletely done in the present world, is not a point that 
requires long discussion. The experience of all ages 
has shown, that pain and pleasure, prosperity and 
adversity, are not at present distributed by Providence 
exactly according to the measure of men's probity 
and worth, but are apparently scattered with a pro- 
miscuous hand. Hence the ancient complaint, that 
all things come alike to all men; that there is one 
event to the righteous and the wicked ; that to poverty 
and disappointment the righteous are often left, while 

the tabernacles of robbers prosper. An inference 

from hence might at first view arise, not favourable to 
the doctrines w«- new— eupport V bttt -wc have to 
observe. 

In the third place, that although full retribution 
be not as yet made to the good and to the evil, yet 
plain marks appear of a government already begun 
and carried on by God in the universe, though not fuUy 
completed j marks of his favouring and taking part 
,with virtue, and of his providing punishments for vice. 
This observation deseiVes to be particularly attended 
to J as it is one of the chief arguments for a future 

Judgment. In the present system of things, had 

the righteous been uniformly happy, and the wicked 
at all times miserable, future Judgment might have 
appeared unnecessary, as justice had already taken 
place. On the other hand, liad no distinction what- 
ever taken place in the present system between the 
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righteous and the wicked as to happiness and misery, 
there might have been ground to suspect that, since 
universal disorder at present prevailed, disorder 
would ever continue, and never be rectified by any 
future Judgment. But neither of these suppositions 
is founded in fact The present state of the moral 
world isneither a state of complete justice and order, 
Bor of absolute disorder, but a state of order and 
justice begun and carried to a certain length, though 
left as yet imperfect. — Observe, my brethren, 
that, in the whole structure and constitution of 
things, God hath shown himself to be favourable to 
virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt. He hath 
made a fixed provision for happiness to virtue by the 
powerful recommendation which it carries to uni- 
versal esteem and love; by the manifold benefits 
which it procures to society ; by the health, peace, 
and comfort of mind which it brings to the virtuous 

man. At the ocMne time from the crimes of the 

wicked, a multitude of miseries is made infallibly to 
spring ; loss of character and esteem, and of confi- 
dence and regard in society ; health always impaired 
by vice ; and all comfortable enjoyment of life dis- 
turbed by an uneasy companion, which the sinner 
carries about with him in his own conscience, up- 
braiding him for his crimes, and theatening him witli 
the displeasure of the Almighty. 

These are not things of casual or accidental occur- 
rence, but of universal experience, taking their rise 
from the constitution of our nature, and from the 
fixed laws which regulate human events. They show 
us what the direct tendency of virtue and vice is 
appointed by Providence to be ; and if this tendency 
be not, in every instance, carried into effect, owing 
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to circumstances which belong to our present «tate 
of probation and discipline, yet such an established 
natural tendency carries a sufficient intimation of the 
will and pleasure of our Creator. 

We see his throne already set for Judgment. By 
his beginning in this world both to reward and to 
punish, we clearly behold him acting as a governor 
and a judge, and are led to prognosticate what course 
he will hereafter hold. By the constitution of things 
which he has fixed here, he has as plainly signified 
that he favours the virtuous, and is displeased with 
the wicked, as if he had declared it to us by a voice 
from the clouds. — Although the present state of 
mankind requires that the just should sometimes 
suffer, and the sinner be allowed to pro^r, the 
strongest presumption still remains that there is a 
period to come, when God will complete his right- 
eous government, by making the one fully blest, and 
rendering the other -a s mi&eiable as they deserve to 
be ; especially as we can observe. 

In the fourth place, that a satisfactory account 
may be giveh why judgment is at present postponed, 
and complete retribution not made, either to the 
good or bad. We are to take notice, that even 
among men, the wisdom and justice of government 
do not consist in immediately rewarding and punish- 
ing on every occasion, but in exercising those acts of 
government publicly, at such times, and with such 
circumstances as may have the most powerful effect 
for the benefit of society. A similar consideration 
perfectly accounts for the full execution of justice 
being delayed by God in this world ; for rewards 
and punishments being only begun here, but lefl 
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unfinished. Were they completed in this world to 
their full extent, all the purposes of a state of trial 
and discipline would be defeated. No room would 
be left for exercise and improvement to the good in 
many virtues, if they never were to undergo any 
trials ; if they felt full reward immediately conferred 
on every righteous action they performed, and saw 
the wicked instantly cut off, as soon as a crime was 
committed. For salutary^discipline, therefore, to the 
good, in order to improve their virtues ; and from 
patience to the bad, in order to give them room for 
repentance ; it was fit and wise that final judgment 
should at present be postponed. Divine justice 
stands for a while, as behind the veil, and leaves men 
at full scope to act according to their different dis- 
positions, that their real characters may be fully dis- 
played ; the fidelity of the upright be tried and prov- 
ed, and the obstinately wicked left without excuse. 
* The dt^lttr^ i>r jtidginciii thcrofore, and the seem* 
ing inequality that now takes place in the ways of 
Providence, is so far from forming any ground of 
suspicion that judgment will never come, that on the 
contrary, it is an argument of the wisdom of the 
Divine government, and necessarily enters into the 
plans it is now carrying forward. 

Such are the presumptions which reason furnishes 
for rendering it more than probable that, at the con- 
clusion of human things, God will render to every 
one according to his works. They may serve to 
strengthen our faith ; but on mere reasonings our 
faith rests not. God in his mercy has given us surer 
light in an article of so great importance. To the 
consideration, therefore, of the discoveries which 
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the gospel of Christ hath made to us, we now pro- 
ceed. 

II. You all know how often we are assured in the 
New Testament, that God hath appointed a day in 
"which he mU judge the world in righteousness; a day 
and an hour which no man knoweth, but which is 
fixed in the counsels of heaven. In the Sacred 
Writings a very particular account is given us of the 
whole procedure of that solemn day, accompanied 
with an assemblage of circumstances of the most 
awful and terrific nature. The scene is such as for- 
bids all attempts to heighten, or even to do it justice 
by human description. Beneath such a subject all 
imagination sinks. The efforts of the declaimer or 

the poet are here alike in vain. We are informed 

that the Last Day shall be ushered in by signs in the 
sun^ and signs in the moon and stars ; upon t/ie earthy 
distress of nations w ith pe r plexity ; the sea and the 
waves roaring ; men^s hearts Jailing them for fear ^ and 
for looking cfter the things which are coming on the 
earthy for the powers of heaven shall be sJiaken. The 
sound of a trumpet shaU ^ heardy at which the dead 
shall rise out of their graves. The sign of the Son of 
man shall appear. He shall come in a cloud with 
power and great glory ^ and all the holy Angels with 
Mm. A great white throne shall be set^ and lie shall 
sit thereon in his glory. Before Him shall be gathered 
all nations. Books shall be opened^ and the dead shall 
be judged out qfthe things w/iich are found written in 
the books. He shall separate the rig/iteous from the 
wicked as a shepherd divide th the sheep from t fie goals ; 
and he shall set the righteous on his right Jiand^ and the 
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wicked on his left! Then shaU he say to them on his 
right handf Corner ye blessed of my Father^ inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. To them on his left hand he shall say^ Depart 
from me, ye cursed^ into everlasting fre^ prepared for 
the Devil and his angels ; and these shall go into ever^^ 
lasting punishment^ but the righteous into Ufe eternal.^ 
Whether every one of the circumstances here 
set forth, is to be understood in a strictly literal sense, 
or with some measure of mystical and allegorical 
interpretation, it is not easy to determine, nor is it 
essential for us to know. Regard must be had to the 
figurative style frequently employed by the sacred 
writers, of which we find so many examples in the 
prophetical writings and the Book of Revelation, 
wherein those spiritual divine things, which are above 
our conception, are set forth under such representa« 
tions of sensible objects and appearances as are most 
calculated to strike and impress our minds. The 
circumstance, for instance, of books being opened 
before the Judge, as containing a register of every ' 
man*s actions, and of the dead being judged from 
what had been written in those books, is plainly a 
metaphorical allusion to what is practised among 
men ; designed merely to convey the strongest impres- 
sion of God's strict and accurate observation of the 
minutest particulars of men*s behaviour on earth. 
It is sufficient for us to be satisfied, that whatever 
tremendous grandeur may attend the judgment of the* 
Last Day, it will be conducted in such a manner asi. 
shall be perfectly suitable to the perfections of th* 
Almighty. Resting on such facts as are plainly 

* Luke, xxi. 25. Daniel, vii. 9. Matth. xxv. SI. 
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and explicitly revealed on this subject, let us con- 
sider. 

In the first place, the Perscm who is to act -as a 
judge, even the eternal Son of God. We must all, 
says the text, appear b^bre the judgment seat -of Christ. 
This is repeated in many passages of the New Tes- 
tament. The day of judgment is termed the day qf 
the Son qf num. The Father^ we are told^ judgeth 
no man, but hath committed aU judgment Jo the Son.^ 
—This constitution of Providence is, in many 
respects, wise, fit, and gracious. It was highly pro- 
per that He who once, in the cause of God and man« 
kind, stood as a criminal before impious judges on 
earth, should be thus signally vindicated and honoured, 
by appearing in the illustrious character of the Judge 
'of all the earth. Jt was fit that the character of Judge 
and Sovereign should be made known, as added to 
the other characters he bore, of Priest and Prophet, 
in order to give weight and authority to all his pre- 
cepts, from the awful consideration that on our 

obedience to him depends our everlasting fate. 

But the most striking and important circumstance in 
this appointment of Providence is the assurance 
which it affords us of the perfect equity of this final 
judgment For here we behold a Judge who is taken, 
as we may say, from among ourselves. He dwelt 
among us on earth, and did not disdain to call us 
brethren. He knows experimentally what human 
passions and human frailties are; and what the 
Apostle to the Hebrews says of him as a Priest, may 
be as fully applied to him as a Judge. JVe have not 

* John, V. 22. 
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a Judge who cannot be touched with the feeling qf our 
infirmities ; but One who was in aU points tempted like 
as we arcj yet withotU sin. The infinite majesty of 
the Supreme Being is an object at all times overwhelm- 
ing to the mind In the situation of a Judge parti- 
cularly, it might ffll us with dismay. But in the 
Person of our blessed Redeemer, that majesty is 
placed in a milder light The attribute of mercy 
comes forward in so conspicuous a manner as to allay 
the dread we would otherwise entertain. To the 
obstinate and hardened sinner, the judgment of our 
Saviour may indeed justly occasion terror. Well, 
may they be afraid of appe^ng before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, who have scorned and despised him 
and his religion. But to the pious and the humble^ 
no consideration can carry more comfort than . that 
they are to appear in judgment before him who so 
loved the human race as to die for them j and from 
whom, therefore, may be expected every favourable 
allowance which their case will admit -^ From tht 
contemplation of the Judge, let us. 

In the second place, turn our thoughts towards, 
the persons who are to be judged. These, we are 
again and again informed, shall be all mankind; 
both the quick and the dead; those who shall 'then 
be found upon the earth; and all the past gener- 
ations who have finished their course, and been long 
ago gathered unto their fathers. fVe must all^ says 
the text, appear before the judgment-seat of Christ. 
— No privilege shall exempt the great, no obscurity 
shelter the low from the judgment of God. ' All the 
frivolous distinctions which fashion and vanity had. 
introduced among men, shall at tliat day be annihi^ 
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lated. No longer shall we then appear under the 
personated characters of high and low, of rich and 
poor. — Under the simple characters of men and 
subjects of God, we shall be brought forth to be 
judged according to our works. In the one great 
jdistinction of good and bad, of righteous or wicked, 
all other distinctions shall then be eternally lost. — 
Let the foresight of this humble the pride of the 
ostentatious and the great Thou who now earnest 
thy head so high, shalt, upon the same footing vdth 
.thy lowest dependent, stand before the tribunal of the 
Almighty. Thou who now oppressest thy weak bro- 
ther with impunity, shalt then tremble for thine own 
safety as much, perhaps more, than he, for tfiere is no 

respect of persons with God. The Last Day is 

justly styled the day qfthe revelation of the secrets of 
all hearts. Stripped of all disguise, the character of 
every man shall be unveiled to public view. Then 
shall the false friend be detected, the concealed slan- 
derer be exposed, the secret adulterer, the treacherous 
enemy, the hypocritical pretender, be all brought to 
light — What a check should the thought of this 
discovery give to the arts of dissimulation and false- 
hood ? What avails it thee, O wise man of the world ! 
to pass for a short time with fair colours before the 
eye of men, if by the eye of God thou art already 
discovered, and shalt, at last, be discovered to the 
view of all mankind ? If now thou art so solicitous 
to conceal thy real character from the world, and 
canst not bear that the designs and intrigues which 
have passed through thy mind in the course of but 
one day «• should be all made known, dost thou not 
tremble at the thought of the whole machinations of 
thy life being brought forth and proclaimed before 
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assembled men and angels ? At this great day, 

too, when secret vice is made known in order to be 
punished, secret virtue shall be disclosed and re- 
warded. The humble good man, who passed unno- 
ticed through the obscurity of private life; whose 
days, if not marked by any splendid deeds, were 
ennobled by virtuous actions, shall then be singled 
out from the crowd, and brought forward as the 
friend of God and Heaven. — The anguish of the 
wicked, upon the discovery and comparison of the 
life of such a person with their own, is thus beauti- 
fully described by one of the Apocryphal writers ; 
This was he whom we had sometimes in derision^ and a 
proverb of reproach. WefooU accounted his life mad- 
nesSj and his end to be without honour. Now he is 
numbered among tfie Children of God, and his lot is 
among the saifits. BiU we wearied ourselves in the 
way of destruction. What hath pride prqfited us ? 
Or what good hath riches with our vaunting brought 
us ? All those things are passed away like a shadmo^ 
and as a post tliat hasted by. But the righteous live 
Jbr evermore. Their reward also is with the Lord; 

and the care o^them with the Most High. * From 

this view of the persons who are to appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, let us. 

In the third place, go on to the consideration of 
the things for which they are to be judged. These, 
we are told in the text, are all the things done in the 
body J whether they be good or bad. This is the con- 
stant tenour of Scripture, that men are to be judged 
according to their actions. It is not said 'that men 

• Wisdom of SoIomon> v; 3 — 15. 
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are to be finally judged according to their principles 
or belief^ but according to their works. This does 
not lead to any conclusion that principles or behef 
are not essential in forming a character. Without 
good principles it cannot be expected there can be 
any regular tenour of good actions. But actions 
are the test of principles. Whatever we may 
pretend as to our belief, it is the strain of our ac- 
tions that must show whether our principles have 
been good or badj and supposing them ever so 
good, whether we have allowed them to exert a 
proper influence on our conduct The constant 
doctrine of the Gospel is, bi/ their fruits ye shaU 
know them. Not every one that saith unto me. 
Lord, Lords Init he that doeth the will of my Father 

shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.* Of all the 

actions we have done, it is represented that, in the 
day of judgment, strict examination shall be taken. 
Not our public conduct only, and what we reckon 
the momentous parts of our life, but the indulgence 
of our private pleasures, the amusements of our 
secret thoughts and idle hours, shall be brought into 
account. According to that emblematical repre- 
sentation given in the Gospel, which I before men- 
tioned as an expressive figure, there is an invisible 
pen always writing over our heads, and making an 
exact register of all the transactions of our life. — 
How careful and circumspect ought this to render us 
over every part of our behaviour ? If any of our 
actions were of a transient and fugitive nature ; if 
they were to die with us, and to be forgotten as sooh 
as they are gone, there might be some excuse for a 

• Matthew, vii. 21. 
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loose and inconsiderate conduct. But we know the 
case to be widely different; and that wl\at we are 
doing now, we do for eternity. None of our actions 
perish and are forgotten. They will all accompany 
us to the tribunal of God. They will there testify, 
either for or against us ; and, however much we 
might wish to disclaim some of them, they may be 
considered as lifting up their voices and sa3dng, " We 
** are thine, for thou hast done us ; we are thy works, 
" and we will follow thee !" 

It will now he said, if so severe a scrutiny must 
be undergone for all we have done and thought, who 
shall be able to stand before God in Judgment ? — 
How far from innocence shall the best of us be found 
at that day? — The thought is undoubtedly alarm- 
ing. But let us not despond j we are assured, there 
is forgiveness with God that he may be feared. He 
is not extrevne to mark iniquity; for he kmms our 
Jramej and remembers we are dust. Powerfiil is the 
atonement of our blessed Redeemer to procure par- 
don for the greatest sinner who has been penitent* 
We have all reason to believe, that amidst numberless 
infirmities which attend humanity, what the great 
Judge will chiefly regard, is the habitual prevailing 
turn of our heart and life ; how far we have been 
actuated by a sincere desire to do our duty. This 
we know for certain, that all the measures of this 
judgment shall be conducted with the most perfect 
equity. God will not exact from any man what he 
had never given him. He will judge him accord- 
ing to the degree of light that was afforded him, 
according to the means of knowledge and improve- 
ment that were put into his hands. Hence many a 
virtuous heathen shall be preferred before many mere 
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professors of Christian faith. They shall come Jrom 
the east and the west^ the north and the souths and sit 
down in the kingdom of God; when the children of the 
kingdom are cast out. * For as the Apostle to the 
Romans hath taught us, they who sinned without the 
law^ that is, without the knowledge of the written 
law, shall perishj shall be judged, without the laWyJbr 
when the Gentiles which hiwe not the law^ do, hy nature^ 
the things contained in the law, these having not the 
law, are a leew unto themselves, t — In the account 
given by our Lord of the procedure of the last judg- 
ment, in the 25th chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, 
* particular stress is laid upon works of beneficence 
and mercy; on the hungry being fed, the naked 
being clothed, and the sick being visited by the righ- 
teous. But though in that parable, no virtues of any 
other kind are particularized, we are certainly not 

to infer any ^xHiision ^^ ^t^^r ppiH^ ^-duty: of 

piety, justice, temperance, and purity j as requisite 
to the character of the man, who at the Last Day, 
will be accepted by God. The scope of the parable 
was to impress that covetous and selfish nation of the 
Jews, to whom the parable was addressed, with a 
deep sense of the importance of those virtues in 
which they were remarkably deficient, and which are 
in themselves so essential, compassion and humanity 
to their brethren. — It now only remains. 

In the last place, to fix our attention on that final 
definitive sentence, which is to close the whole pro- 
cedure of the Last Day, and to terminate for ever 

 Luke, xii. 29. Matthew, vHi. 11. 
f Romans, it. 12. 14. 
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the hopes and fears of the human race* The righteous 
are by the great Judge called to eternal life and hap« 
piness, and the wicked appointed to go into everlast* 
ixig punishment. -— Into l^ose future habitations of 
the good and the bad, it is not ours to penetrate. All 
that we know is, that after the Judge hath pto«: 
nounced the righteous to be the blessed of his Father,^ 
4hey shall be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord 
in the airy and so they shall be ever with the Lord ♦/ 
received into mansions where all the inhabitants ahaU 
be blest ; but where we are taught there shall be dif^ 
ferent degrees of exaltation and felicity, according to 
the advancement which men had made in holiness 
and virtue ; one glory of the sun, and another gUyrif 
(^ the moon, and another glory qf the stars, and one 
^tar differing from another in glory, t On the nusery 
prepared for tlw* rppmhiitp, it would be shocking to 
dwell, and in a high degree improper and presump.i 
^uous in us \xy descant oi\ the degree and duration of 
those pimishments which infinite justice and wisdom 
may see cause to inflict on the incurably wicked* --» 
The whole great scheme of Providence being now 
completed, and its ways fuUy justified to all rational 
beings, well may universal acclamations of praise 
^e firom all the heavenly hosts ; HaMehgah to him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb (fGodJbfr 
ever and ever I Great andmarveUous are all thy workSf 
Lord God Ahnighty; just and true are all thy tvays^ 
thou King qf Saints/— Tins earth, which Had been 
so long the theatre of human actions and human 
glory, having now accomplished the purpose fof 

* 1 The9« ir. 17. f UCbrinth, xr. 41. 
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wliich, as a temporary structure, it was erected, shall 
at this consummation of things, finally disappear from 
the universe. The heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise: the elements shall melt withjervent heat; 
the earth and the works that are therein shall be burnt 
up*; and its place shall know it no more! 

• Letus hear the conclusion of the whole matter; Fear 
God and keep his commandments^ for this is the whole 
duty qfman; the whole of his duty, his interest, and 
his happiness. It is the road to a comfortable life, to 
a peaceful death, to a happy eternity. For God^ addeth 
the wise man, shall bring every work into judgment ^ 
with every secret things whether it be good, or whether 
it be evil. — Let the ' prospect of this judgment so 
dwell on our minds as to produce that degree of 
fiieriouftiitnfs, wiiieh$ m-tfiis voiirsnd rhsnigiiig worid, 
becomes us as Christians, bpnomes us as men. If it 
be our care to preserve a good conscience, and to do 
the things that are right, that judgment will not be 
to us an object of dismay. On the contrary, amidst 
the many discouragements which our virtuous endea- 
vours meet with at present, it will be a comfort to 
think that rerii^ tfiere is a Just God to judge the earthy 
who shall in the end make all crooked things straight^ 
iand fully recompence his servants for the hardships 
they may now suffer by persevering in the path of 
integrity. — This is the season, not of reaping, but of 
sowing J not of rest and enjoyment, but of labour and 
combat. You are now running the race ; htifeafter 
you shall receive the prize. You are now approviii£j 

• 2 Pet. iii. 10. 
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your fidelity in the midst of trials ; at the Last Day 
you shall receive the crown of the faithful. Be 
patient 9 there/are, establish your hearts; /or the com- 
i^ of the Lord draweth nigh. The Judge is at hand; 
and his reward is with him. 



TH£ END. 
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